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ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 



CHAPTER I. 



MRS. INGHBALD. 



Towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
the farm of Standingfield, near Buiy St. Edmunds^ 
in Suffolk, wa3 held by a Catholic family named 
Simpson. Here, on the 15th of October, 1753, 
Elizabeth Simpson was bom. She was one of eight 
children, and, like her four sisters, remarkable for 
great beauty. She received the narrow education 
which her sex and station in life rendered adequate 
according to the feeling of the times, but she read a 
great deal, and early acquired a passion for the 
stage, which ran through the whole family. George 
Simpson became an actor; Mrs. Simpson, when she 
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took her daughters to Bniy, also took them to the 
play, and even to rehearsals, and Elizabeth was 
not eighteen when she secretly wrote to the mana- 
ger of the Norwich theatre to ask him for an engage- 
ment. A strange proposal, when we consider that 
this wonld-be actress was not only totally ontaughty 
but had even an impediment in her speech, which 
she retained through life. But it was not merely 
the stage Elizabeth Simpson longed for, she wanted 
to see the world, "and would rather have died than 
not do so,** as she declared in her thirteenth vear. 
She also had a romantic feeling for the Norwich 
manager, Mr. GriflSth ; but, though he gave her 
polite replies, he did not assist her materially. Eli- 
zabeth at length took a desperate resolve. On the 
11th of April, 1772, she packed up her things and 
left Standingfield. The following letter was found 
on her table. It was addressed to her mother, her 
only surviving parent : 

" By the time you receive this I shall have left 
Standingfield, and perhaps for ever. You are 
surprised, but be not uneasy — ^believe the step I 
have taken, however indiscreet, is no ways criminal 
— unless I sin by not acquainting you with it, 
which was impossible for me to do, though strongly 
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pressed by the desire of giving you a personal fare- 
well. I now endure every pang — one not lost to 
all feeling must — on thus quitting the tenderest 
and best of parents — I would say most beloved, 
too, but cannot prove my affection ; yet time may 
^— to that I must submit my hope of regaining your 
regard." 

Miss Simpson did not err in calling hers an in- 
discreet step. She was eighteen, tall and slender, 
with hair of a golden auburn, and lovely hazel eyes, 
perfect features and an enchanting countenance. 
Beauty has never been considered a young girFs 
safeguard, and Elizabeth does not seem to have 
been ignorant of the perils she ran. But she had 
firm confidence in her own virtue, and, spite that re- 
serve of mannerwhich the impediment in her speech 
had strengthened, a daring, independent heart. 

The memorandum in which Elizabeth Simpson 
recorded her flight, the first of a series of troubles, 
runs thus : 

" On the 11th of April, early in the morning, 
with much fear and difliculty, I left my mother's 
house unknown to any one, came to London in 
the Norwich fly, and got lodgings at the Kose and 
Crown in St. John's Street.*' 

b2 
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Elizabeth was not a stranger to London ; she 
had visited it once ; it was the abode of her mar- 
ried sisters, and she had friends in it under whose 
protection she thought to place herself. But these 
friends had left London for Wales. She became 
depressed, alarmed, began to suspect her landlady be- 
cause she was civil, and precipitately left her lodgings, 

Mrs. Pilkington, who knew her later in Ufe, 
and perhaps heard the account from herself, gives 
a strange story of Mrs. Inchbald's adventures in 
town. Spite its inaccuracies, it is considered sub- 
stantially true, and is curious enough. 

Miss Simpson, on her arrival in London, drove 
up to the house of the friends on whose hospitality 
she had relied. On learning that they had gone 
to Wales, she showed such distress, that the owner 
of the house kindly proposed that she should stay 
with his family for that night. She gratefully ac- 
cepted, but had scarcely entered the place when 
the alarming tales she had heard in Suffolk of 
London villainy suddenly occurred to her imagina- 
tion. An elderly female entered the room ; she at 
once converted her into an artful deceiver, and 
snatching up her bandbox rushed out of the 
house. She hastened along the street, and on see- 
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ing a bill of " Lodgings to let/* entered the house 
and represented herself as a milliner*s apprentice. 
Her mistress, she said, had received some unex- 
pected visitors from the country, and, wanting her 
bed, had sent her to provide herself elsewhere for the 
night. Before an answer could be returned to 
this wild story, Elizabeth, turning round, saw be- 
hind her the kind man from whose house she had 
just fled, and who, amazed at her retreat, had fol- 
lowed her thus far. The explanation which ex- 
posed her invention created some unpleasant sus- 
picions, the door was locked upon her, and she was 
threatened with a constable ; but a boy of twelve, 
who waa present, moved with her tears, began to 
cry, and told his mother " that he would never go 
to school again, if she did not let the young lady 
go.** Thus released, the young girl wandered 
about the streets of London till two in the morn- 
ing, when representing herself as a traveller disap- 
pointed in the York stage, she found a refuge at the 
White Swan on Holbom Bridge, where a suspicious 
hostess received her, indeed, but took good care to 
lock her up in her bedroom. At the White Swan she 
remained ten days, pretending to dine out with ima- 
ginary friends, and Kving on penny rolls and water. 
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At length she went to the house of one of her sisters, 
a more suitable home, and did her best to procure a 
theatrical engagement. One of the managers to 
whom she applied, a Mr. Dodd, thought rather too 
much of her beauty, and underwent some energetic 
repulses. One of these took the shape of a basin of 
hot water, which Miss Simpson threw in his face. 

It was about this time that Elizabeth became 
reconciled by letter to her mother, and renewed 
her acquaintance with Mr. Inchbald. He was a 
mediocre actor; he dabbled in painting, and was 
by no means rich. He was thirty-seven, too, and 
was provided with several sons, one of whom. Bob, 
had the misfortune of being illegitimate. Mr. 
Inchbald admired Miss Simpson, and wished to 
marry her. She received his proposals coldly 
enough, and, whilst yet in Standingfield, wrote him 
in the following strain : 

" In spite of your eloquent pen, matrimony still 
appears to me with less charms than terrors ; the 
bliss arising from it, I doubt not, is superior to any 
other ; which it seldom fails to do. But to enter 
into marriage with the least reluctance, as fearing 
you are going to sacrifice part of your time, must 
be greatly imprudent/' 
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London experience, and the ardent desire of 
becoming an actress, modified Elizabeth's opinions 
on this important matter. Mr. Inchbald was a 
Catholic, like herself, and on the evening of the 
9th of June, 1772, they were married by a Catholic 
priest, in her sister^s house. The next day they 
were married in a Protestant church. In the 
evening, the bride went to the play with her sister, 
Mrs. Slender, and they saw the bridegroom act the 
part of Mr. Oakley, in " The Jealous Wife." 

The next day they set off for Bristol, where 
Mr. Inchbald was engaged to act. His wife 
wrote out and studied the part of Cordelia, in 
which she appeared in September, 1772. Her 
husband acted King Lear. Spite her beauty, 
Mrs. Inchbald produced little effect on the audi- 
ence. She was never a great actress, and the 
impediment in her speech was fatal to success. 
The ardent girl had wished to see the world; she 
now saw enough of some of its aspects in the 
course of her professional career. It is well that 
our life seems not to us, what it often appears to 
lookers on in the present, or to readers in the 
future. It is well that, as it passes, it is marked 
with countless sweets and blessings which make it 
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endurable whilst it flows onwards, and gives ten- 
derness to the retrospective look of age over the 
unquiet years of youth. To us, the charm which 
Mrs. Inchbald's life at this time possessed is in- 
visible. The wife of a second-rate actor, herself a 
cold and indifferent actress, she moved from place 
to place, without the triumphs of her profession to 
atone for its discomforts. 

A quarrel with the Edinburgh audience, in 1776, 
induced Mr. Inchbald to leave that city arid pro- 
ceed to Paris with his wife ; but they returned to 
England in the same year. They could procure 
no engagements, and were. in the greatest distress. 
At Brighton, Mrs. Inchbald has recorded that 
they several times went without dinner or tea, 
and once, as a substitute for the first meal, entered 
a field and ate turnips. At length Mr. Inchbal4 
succeeded in obtaining an engagement in Liver-? 
pool ; his wife acted with him, and there became 
acquainted with Mrs. Siddons, who was not yet the 
great tragic actress of later years, but a sorely- 
tried, hard-tasked wonian, who acted at night in the 
stately parts for which her genius and her person 
fitted her so well, but who washed and ironed her 
children's clothes in the morning. 



k 
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Life now became more pleasant to Mrs. Inch- 
bald. From acquaintance with the Kembles, she 
came to form a life-long friendship. She and 
her husband acted with them at York^ and rose 
somewhal in professional and worldly matters. 
Mrs. Inchbald, who in the days of her distress had 
attempted a farce, began her "Simple Story;" 
she read much and attentively. She was sur- 
rounded by Mends, some of whom, to Mr. Inch- 
bald's dissatisfaction, were adorers. But although 
no doubt can rest on the virtue of this lovely and 
charming woman, there is no denying it, admi- 
ration was sweet to her. Conscious of her bpauty, 
and like many beautiful womeu exacting in the 
recognition of its rights, she allowed and liked re* 
spectf ul worship ; how she could deal with impru- 
dent admirers, the memorable basin of hot water, 
thrown into Dodd's face, sufficiently shows. She 
seems to have relied on her husband's passionate 
fondness for entire liberty in these indulgences. 
His tenderness for her scarcely knew any limits ; 
she was a beloved mistress, and a spoiled child and 
darling, as well as a wife. One instance in point will 
Suffice. Mr. inchbald had a delusive passion for 
painting, in which he some day hoped to excel; 
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« 

his wife he was always painting, though with little 
success, she was too lovely ; but he one day got a 
likeness of Garrick, in copying which he hoped 
to be more successful; Whilst he was engaged in 
his task, he was summoned to dinner ; he did not 
obey at once ; indignant at his disregard of her 
authority, Mrs. Inchbald "tore his labours to 
pieces." 

This childish despotism, in which, as usual, the 
one who loved least was the stronger of the two, 
was not destined to last. On the 6th of Jime, 
1779, being then in his forty-fourth year, Mr. 
Inchbald died suddenly at Leeds. "A day of 
horror," wrote Mrs. Inchbald, "followed by a week 
of griefs horror^ and almost despair^ And, in her 
memorandums at the close of that year, she records 
that " she began this year a happy wife — finished 
it a wretched widow." 

Mrs. Inchbald was now a beautiful widow of 
twenty-six. She had plenty of admirers ; her affec- 
tion for her husband had not been so impassioned as 
to make her reject all thoughts of a second imion. 
Yet she never married again. She had opportunities 
of doing so, some good, others indifferent, but of 
the former she knew not how to avail herself, and 
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though she was surrounded by lovers to the end of 
her beauty — ^which outlived the years usually al- 
lotted to this fleeting gift — she had not the art to 
charm the men who might have charmed her. 
There seems to have been a strange defect in her 
temper ; a flaw to bring her down to the common 
level, which, in beauty, mind, and heart, she so 
far exceeded. She keeps her friends and her 
lovers many years, some for life, because she is in 
the main too charming to be given up, but, like her 
own Miss Miluer, she torments them sorely. There 
is no denying it, she was perverse, and perversity 
in woman requires in man either extraordinary 
power to subdue, or extraordinary indulgence to 
endure. Mr. Inchbald had the latter gift, but, to 
those who had known him, his example was not 
attractive. John Philip Kemble was ever Mrs. 
Inchbald's friend, but, &om the time of her hus- 
band's death, he tempered his friendship with pru- 
dence. With her heedless frankness, Mrs. Inch- 
bald confessed ^^ that she would have jumped to 
have him ;" but Mr. Kemble, much as he liked and 
admired her, had seen her faults too closely to 
make this dangerous venture. A perilous one we 
may be sure it was to a quiet loving man. To 
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Eichard Wilson's proposals of marriage, Mrs. Inch- 
bald herself plainly answered by describing " her 
own temper as so uncertain that nothing but blind 
affection in the husband 'could bear with it ;" and 
though she certainly wished to daunt as well as 
reject this unwelcome suitor, there was truth in 
the confession. 

Her faults and her qualities were mingled in a 
manner which a fond husband would have found 
particularly irritating. Patience might enable him 
to bear her hasty and wilful temper ; but there are 
limits beyond which no lover^s patience can go 
without torment. She had made Mr. Inchbald 
tmhappy about men for whom she did not care — 
such as Mr. Davis, an actor, whose zeal in dressing 
her hair was so acceptable, and whose admiration 
so gratified her, that neither could be relinquished 
to satisfy her husband. Yet she was virtuous, 
and lived stainless, in an atmosphere of vice, 
temptation, and slander. Her temper was a 
mixture of daring innocence and childish vanity. 
She placed entire reliance on her own purity, and 
ventured on peril with a brave heart. But what 
man dan calmly contemplate such experiments 
when they are made by the woman he loves? 
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Through a soUtary life of struggles, of tofl, of 
self-denial and generous charity, we must now 
follow Mrs. Inchbald. Now and then we shall 
catch moving glimpses of her inmost heart i 
oftener years will read like days, so monotonous, 
so wearisome did they flow on. 

The life of many lies in the amount of money 
they can earn. This marvellous agent of good 
and evil is the tragic element in many a human 
story. Sublime and touching acts of self-denial it 
has inspired to the poor — it gave its pathetic side 
to Mrs. Inchbald's long, solitary, childless life. 

The ^eath of her husband did not leave her 
absolutely unprovided for, since she had a few 
hundred pounds before her ; but it left her to live 
on a weekly salary of one guinea and a half, and 
from this income to relieve a host of needy relar 
tions. Already, during Mr. Inchbald's] life-time, 
she had had differences with him concerning the 
parting of salary. She insisted on assisting her 
sisters from her half : to do this she was willing to 
undergo any amount of self-denial. If she earned 
little, she spent less ; twelve shillings a week for 
board and lodging in York, and eight in Edin- 
burgh, give us an insight into her economical style 
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of living, even making due allowance for the 
cheapness of the times. 

But dearer though London was, all her thoughts, 
all her desires, tended towards the great smoky city, 
which she ever tenderly loved. A few months after 
her husband's death she finished "A Simple Story," 
and sent it to try its fortunes with the London 
publishers. They proved ungracious, and it only 
appeared twelve years later, after having under- 
gone many changes. Thus foiled in her novel, 
Mrs. Inchbald thought of farces, and longed for a 
London engagement. To London she came — ^was 
engaged in the Covent Garden company— =-and, in 
November, 1780, acted Lady Touchwood in "The 
Belle's Stratagem," by command. After some 
time she got so much as three pounds a week 
salary, but on condition of walking in pantomine, 
a task particularly distasteful to her. Managers 
would have nothing to do with her farces, and it 
was a world of trouble to get MSS. returned. 

At length, on the 6th of July, 1784, "The 
Mogul Tale "was performed at the Haymarket. 
She acted in it, and says herself that " it went off 
with great applause." 

The foundation of a theatrical fortune was now 
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laid. She had got a hundred guineas for her first 
farce, and its successors were far more productive. 
"Such Things Are," acted in 1787, brought her in 
no less than nine hundred pounds. But she con- 
tinued to live frugally, invested her money in the 
funds, and was only extravagant, if extravagance 
that can be called, in her generosity to her 
relatives. 

This time of success was happy — she was cele- 
brated as a dramatic writer. She saw Bow Street . 
full of people who could not get in to see " Such 
Things Are." She made a fair amount of money, 
and, being still in the full bloom of her beauty, 
she had plenty of lovers. Lord Carmarthen took 
her to a masquerade, where she went in male 
attire, an incident which she transferred to her 
" Simple Story" ; but, after all, his lordship meant 
nothing, and only frightened away men of humbler 
rank. 

Dr. Brodie, on the contrary, was suspected of 
meaning too much ; indeed, he got troublesome, 
and was forbidden Mrs. Inchbald's door. He was 
so imprudent as to force his way in, and was 
turned out for his pains by the irritated lady her- 
self. Sir Charles Bunbury, though guilty of a 
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siinilar breach of propriety in compelling her to 
receive his visits after she had declined doing so, 
.was more leniently treated. Some hold on her 
heart he seems to have had« She admired him 
greatly, and never forgot him ; many years later, 
when he had married another, she still spoke of 
him with regard. 

Sir Charles does not seem to have behaved well; 
he would not be turned away, he haunted her for 
years, but he never proposed to her, and ultimately 

married a Mrs. C . His admiration was such 

as to mislead a woman, and was probably the 
means of making her reject the offer of a Mr. 
Glover, a gentleman of fortune, who had known 
her since her widowhood, and who, seven years 
after Mr. Inchbald's death, expressed his wish 
to marry her. A carriage and a settlement of 
500/. a year were temptations, but the chance of 
Sir Charles Bunbury was preferred. Mr. Griover 
was twice rejected and converted into a firiend. 
Friend and lover was Peter Pindar (Dr. Wolcot) ; 
we do not hear, however, of his having felt the am- 
bition of becoming a husband. A beautiful woman 
is like the sun. She rejoices every heart ; glad- 
ness and admiration surround her; but when it 
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comes to plain^ simple love, her destiny is that of 
her sisters ; for beauty, like all splendid prizes, 
daunts as many as it charms. 

If Mrs. Inchbald felt any disappointment about 
Sir Charles Bunbury, the feeling must have been 
softened by a romantic attachment in which she 
indulged herself for Dr. Warren. He was a physi- 
cian, a very agreeable man, and he had lovely eyes. 
It was in the year 1788 that she called upon him 
first ; she had a distressing face-ache. Dr. War- 
ren "behaved sweetly." At least she thought and 
said so. Dr. Warren was married, but he cer- 
tainly took a great hold on Mrs. Inchbald's imagi- 
nation — a hold that lasted years. His name 
uttered in her hearing delighted her. She walked 
up and down Sackville Street, where he resided, 
for a glimpse of the lights in his window. Nay, 
she followed his carriage to get a chance sight of 
him. To meet him was exquisite happiness ; but 
to look at him was often a pleasure too great. 
Sometimes, after waiting for him, she went away, 
in order not to see this dangerous man. His por- 
trait she ventured on ; she bought it and looked at 
it. With great candour she says herself in her 
journal : " Read, worked, and looked at my print.'' 
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This was in 1792. Dr. Warren died in 1797. 
Time had not diminished heriomantic admiration; 
it had not, however, the substance c^ real 
affection. Dr. Warren's unexpected death sad- 
dened her; bnt her sorrow had not, and perhaps 
ooold not have, the depth of a trae grief. 

\Irs. Inchbald was a hard worker; besides her 
£uces and comedies, she wrote her own life, which 
was finished in 1786. One publisher offered her 
a thousand pounds for it without even seeing the 
MS. ; but Mrs. Inchbald had a decided turn for 
satire ; she had been the witness of much subject 
for scandal ; her temper was fearless and unspar^ 
ing, and yielding to the advice of a friend, and to 
her own conscientious scruples, she ultimately de- 
stroyed a record that was probably more amusing 
than edifying. The following memorandum has 
been found amongst her papers : 

" Query— 'WhatI should wish dtme at the point 
of death!' 

"Dr. P. (Dr. Poynter) 'Do it now.'"— four 
volumes destroyed. 

Fortunately no Dr. Poynter had to step in 
between her and her two novels, which it occurred 
to her to blend into one. That one novel appeared 
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in 1791, under the title of "A Simple Story. "^ 
This beautiful tale differed essentially from the 
first work, that had been so unlucky in 1779. 

"A Simple Story" proved very successful, 
and rapidly went through two editions. It 
was published by Bobinson, who gave the 
author two hundred pounds for it. Three years 
afterwards, Mrs. Inchbald produced her "Na- 
ture and Art,'^ a far inferior book, which the 
public admired moderately. These are Mrs. 
Inchbald's two claims on fame as a novelist ; to the 
first alone she is indebted for her great name as a 
writer. In 1810, she sold both works again to the 
house of Longman and Co., but when we consider 
how little these tales brought her in, and how 
handsomely she was paid for her dramatic works, 
it is not surprising, though it is to be regretted, 
that she should not have taken a few more steps in 
the pleasant paths of fiction. Godwin, no mean 
judge of a novel's excellence, could not help lament- 
ing the fewness of her productions. On reading 
the MS. of " Nature and Art," he wrote to her ; 
^^ It seems to me that the drama puts shackles upon 
you, and that the compression it requires prevents 
your genius from expanding itself." 

g2 
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In 1789, Mrs. Inchbald gave up the stage, not 
formally, but naturally, with the close of her en- 
gagement at Covent Garden. She had never been 
a popular actress, and can have felt no regret in 
relinquishing a career for which nature had not 
intended her. She derived from money invested 
in the funds an income of fifty-eight pounds a 
year, the result of her wise and rigid economy. 
Her retirement from the stage rendered an increase 
of frugality necessary. A dining-room, on the 
first fioor of her lodgings in Frith Street, was ac- 
cordingly retrenched ; and Mrs. Inchbald resolutely 
retired to the second fioor, where she began what 
she called " her poverty times.'' 

The story of Mrs. Inchbald's migrations in the 
cheap lodgings which cheap London streets afford, 
gives us a curious picture of her household economy. 
No woman ever sacrificed less to appearances; 
one of her admirers, in a written portrait of his 
divinity, took care to record, under the important 
heading of dbess : " Always becoming, and very 
seldom worth so much as eightpenceJ^ Making 
aUowances for a maii's ignorance, the remark is 
ttharacteristic. Her lodgings were in keeping with; 
her toilet. When she retired to poverty and a. 
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second floor in Frith Street, she lived in one room, 
and was obliged to give up many visitors, for sheer 
want of proper accommodation. 

When she arrived in London, after her husband's 
death, she took extravagant lodgings with a Mrs. 
Barwell, for which she paid nine shillings a week ; 
the amount even rose to ten-and-sixpence, but both 
rent and accommodation were cut down two years 
afterwards, when she occupied one room at three- 
and-sixpence. She afterwards removed to a cheap 
and silent place, No. 2, Leicester Court, Castle 
Street, Leicester Fields, an old house, with a front 
of planks, painted stone colour. The stately Kem- 
ble himself succeeded to her in the possession of 
this quiet home. Yet that Mrs. Inchbald found it 
objectionable, we may gather from the fact that 
she borrowed the house of a fiiend to receive 
Colman, with whom she was then negotiating for 
her "Mogul Tale." Her apartments in Hart 
Street were more suitable. The owner of the 
house, a Mr. Morell, kept a Faro table. Here her 
rent rose so high as fifteen shillings a week. Thence 
she removed to a second floor in Great Kussell 
Street, Covent Garden, in what had formerly been 
Button's Coffee-house, of Addisonian memory. Im 
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1788 she migrated to a Mrs. Grist's house, in 
Frith Street, Soho, and here it was that, in all the 
zenith of her fame, she lived in one room, in which 
she finished her " Simple Story." Mrs. Grist got 
into difiiculties in 1792, and Mrs. Inchbald removed 
to a Mr. Shakespear^s, in Leicester Fields, " a few 
doors on the left hand from Cranboum Passage." 
This was a time of trouble; the author of "A Simple 
Story " bought furniture, and realised some of the 
miseries of housekeeping and poverty united. She 
had no servant ; Mrs. Shakespear would not lend 
her maid-of-all-work, and Mrs. Inchbald has left 
the melancholy record "that she was above an 
hour striking a light ; fetched up her own water 
three pair of stairs, and ^ dropped a few tears ' into 
the needless stream, as any other * wounded deer' 
might do." 

This was worse than the calamity in Frith Street, 
where Mrs. Grist exchanged her lodger's " beauti- 
ful bed for a little tent one." Mrs. Brooks, who 
succeeded Mrs. Shakespear, did not prove more 
gracious. Her maid Patience was at first allowed 
to wait on Mrs. Inchbald, then withdrawn, and 
household drudgery once more fell to the lot of 
the sorely-tried lodger. But it is gratifying to re- 
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cord that Mrs. Brooks received her reward. Pati- 
ence was taken ill, and Mrs. Inchbald went herself 
for two doctors, sent for some one to sit up with 
Patience, and watched by her one night till four 
in the morning. This was, indeed, heaping coals of 
fire upon the oflfender^s head. 

When age came on, Mrs. Inchbald, wearied of 
this life, made an attempt to break through 
the bondage ; she removed in 1803 to a sort of 
lay convent at Tumham Green, called Annandale 
House, which was chiefly occupied by Catholic 
ladies. Here she experienced the delight of being 
waited upon. " Everything is clean in perfection," 
she wrote to a friend — " and even my hands^ which. 
Heaven knows, they have not been for many 
a day." But the temper of Mrs. Wyatt, the 
mistress of this Eden, soon made it intolerable. 
Mrs. Inchbald took refuge from Tumham Green 
in the house of a milliner in the Strand, a Miss 
Baillie, with whom she stayed some years. She 
shall tell us herself what her hxyme was like. 

^^ My present apartment is so small, that I am 
all over black and blue with thumping my body 
and limbs against my furniture on every side ; but 
then I have not far to walk to reach anything I 
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want, for I can kindle my fire as I lie in bed, 
and put on my cap as I dine, for the looking-glass 
is obliged to stand on the same table with my din- 
ner. To be sure, if there was a fire in the night, 
I must inevitably be burnt, for I am at the top of 
the house, and so removed from the fix)nt part of 
it, that I cannot hear the least soimd of anything 
from the street ; but then I have a great deal of 
fresh air, more daylight than most people in Lon- 
don, and the enchanting view of the Thames, the 
Surrey Hills, and of three windmillsy often throw- 
ing their giant arms about, secure from every at- 
tack of the knight of the woful countenance." 

In 1810 Mrs. Inchbald made up her mind to re- 
move to St. George's Row, where she had a charm- 
ing view over Hyde Park and the Surrey Hills; 
Many, however, were the discomforts of this home. 
Her landlord, Mr. Clarke, was not the proprietor 
of the house. It belonged to a Mr. Este, who at- 
tempted to serve a notice to quit, which Mr. Clarke, 
having no intention to remove, successfully resisted. 
Between eleven and twelve at night Mr. Este at- 
tempted to storm the house, which held out vali- 
antly, though the attack and the resistance at first 
convinced Mrs. Inchbald that murder and robbery 
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.were intended. She soon learned the truth, how- 
ever, and had the satisfaction of knowing that a 
gun was placed out of the window of the floor 
above hers, and of hearing the Reverend Mr. Este, 
who enjoyed the gift of a loud voice, roar out, to 
the satisfaction of the listening mob : " Where is 
the woman in the first floor? I can see her, and 
I know who she is — ^Mrs. Inchbaldl — Mrs. Inch- 
bald I— Mrs. Inchbald I" 

"I thought I should have died," writes Mrs. 
Inchbald, in one t)f her letters, when describing 
this scene ; " but now shame was predominant over 
fright." 

These were not the only miseries of St. George's 
Row. Very touching in their homeliness are the 
following records of small but bitter troubles: 
"You are hard-hearted in your censure of my 
floor, forgetting that it is both my eating room and 
my kitchen ; nay, my scullery, for there my sauce- 
pans are cleaned. Thank God, I am not like 
Vivian ; I can say No^and from that quality may 
I date my peace of mind, not to be sullied or much 
disturbed by ten thousand grease spots. I say No 
to all the vanities of the world, and perhaps soon 
shall have to say that I allow my ppor infirm sister 
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a hundred a-year. I have raised my allowance to 
eighty ; but, in the rapid stride of her wants, and 
my obligation as a Christian to make no selfish 
refusal to the poor, a few months, I foresee, must 
make the sum a hundred. 

"I have not been in bed these five nights; my 
bed-chamber, due north, where the sun never 
shines, has a chimney that will admit of no fire, 
because it will not draw up the smoke. This might 
be remedied by a bricklayer, and I might buy a 
curtain to the window, and carpet for the floor, to 
keep me warm ; but as my residence here is uncer- 
tain, and it is certain that I cannot stay longer 
than midsummer, I am resolved to be at no further 
eixpense to endear the place to me. I have suffered 
80 much during the nights, that on Tuesday last I 
was resolved to sleep in my front room ; but, still 
unwilling to make a bed-chamber of it by removing 
my bed, and shutting out my visitors (as in my 
last lodging), I have only had the alternative of 
sleeping on my sofa" 

" Another grievance : the maid is very ill — has 
been so long ; she is an out-patient at St. George's 
Hospital — she appears in a decline. The Clarkes 
wish to keep her; it would be inhuman in me to 
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object, and equally cruel to see her do work that 
is too much for her constitution. I therefore have 
more household labour than I had in the Strand ; 
but I now see two of the most sublime sights, 
every fine day, that this world can bestow, and I 
see them both fix)m my window— the rising and 
the setting sun." 

Has that sun often risen and set again on more 
cheerful patience than that here exhibited?— on 
gentler practice of the small virtues which St. 
Francis of Sales called heroic and sublime, they 
are so rare to find, so hard to practise ? 

A publican's house in the same row proved 
Mrs. Inchbald's next abode for five years ; thence 
she removed to Kensington, where she became the 
inmate of boarding houses, a step rendered neces- 
sary by her years and infirmities : in one of these, 
Kensington House, Mrs. Inchbald died. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mrs. 
Inchbald's saving habits and mean lodgings inter- 
fered with her seeing some of the best company in 
the land. Perhaps externals had not then so much 
power as now — ^perhaps true independence makes 
its way good at all times — certain it is that Mrs. 
Inchbald was courted her whole life long. Her 
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acquaintance comprised a singular variety of cha- 
racters. Of stainless name herself, she was the 
fast friend of a very free actress, Mrs. Wells, the 
acknowledged mistress of Captain Topham. With 
the accomplished and honourable family of the 
Kembles she was long on terms of close intimacy. 
Whilst her husband painted, she and John Philip 
Kemble read. On Sundays, if they were not near 
a Catholic chapel, it was she or her husband who 
read Mass to their visitor, who listened with due 
humility. When, after her husband's death, Mr. 
Kemble prudently withdrew from the intimacy of 
the beautifiil young widow, though not from her 
friendship, if deeds prove that feeling, she found 
admirers in every rank of life. Players, lords, 
physicians, authors, baronets, followed in her gay 
train. We do not hear much of her female 
friends. A Mrs. Whitfield, with whom, true to her 
humour, she often quarrelled, was the dearest 
until she died ; Mrs. Philips and her family suc- 
ceeded — these she long and tenderly loved. With 
many ladies of high rank she was on familiar 
terms — ^titled names abound in her life from the 
first days of her success to the end. 

Before the publication of her "Nature and Art," 
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we find her a visitor at Stanmore, the Marquis of 
Abercom's seat. When she is troubled with a 
bad cough, Lady Milner sends her a prescription. 
With Ladj Mount Cashel she became intimate^ 
and the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire asked for 
an introduction to take place in Kemble's private 
box. Mrs. Inchbald got on better with her noble 
friends than with her brother and sister authors. 
With the former she quarrelled frequently. Hoh 
croft, one of her impassioned admirers, got into 
disgrace; an angry correspondence passed between 
them, and Holcroft's son called for his father^s 
letters. Her breach with Godwin was long and 
severe. He tried to heal it, but to his letters Mrs. 
Inchbald returned the following answer. (It may 
be necessary to premise that some remarks Mrs. 
Inchbald had made, concerning the death of God- 
win's first wife, and which he had resented, were 
the original cause of the quarrel) : 

"With the most sincere sympathy in all you 
have suffered, with the most perfect forgiveness of 
all you have said to me, there must nevertheless be 
an end to our acquaintance for ever, I respect 
your prejudices^ but I also respect my ownV 

Mrs. Inchbald was rather fond of saying fare-t 
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well ; but her heart, better than her temper, over 
ruled it frequently, and Godwin was ultimately 
restored to her good graces. We doubt if tha 
result had been attained when she wrote to Mrs 
Opie in that satirical vein she found it so hard t 



" Poor Godwin is a terrific example for all con 
J j^ig^'l biography ; but he has marked the path tha 

,1 may be avoided, and so is himself a sacriBce fo 

the good of others." 
■ Her intimacy with authors of her own sex wa 

more limited and more pacific. Mrs. Opie sh 
knew when she was Miss Alderson, and to he 
she was indebted for Mrs. Barbauld's acquaint 

ff 

t ance. Mrs. RadclifFe she met at Robinson's, th 

ij publisher. She corresponded with the Edgeworths 

' Mr. Edgeworth sent her his daughter's works, sn< 

'., invited her over to Edgeworth's Town. But sh 

never went, and they did not meet till 1813, whe: 
L the Edgeworths visited London. About the sam 

I time, she saw Madame de Stael, almost agains 

' her will. Mrs. Inchbald was then sixty-six, an 

eared little for celebrities. It was only by threater 
I, ing to send Madame de Stael to the "alehouse o 

J the terrace," in Saint George's Row, that Mrs 
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Opie induced the authoress of " A Simple Story " 
to meet the authoress of " Corinne " at a third 
house. Mrs. Inchbald's account of the interview 
has the touch of sarcasm which was in her to the 
last. 

" I will now mention the calamity of a neighbour, 
by many degrees the first female writer in the 
world, as she is called by the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Madame de Stael asked a lady of my acquaintance 
to introduce her to me. The lady was our mutual 
acquaintance, of course, and so far my friend as to 
conceal my place of abode ; yet she menaced me 
with a visit from the Baroness of Holstein, if I 
would not consent to meet her at a third house. 
After much persuasion I did so. I admired Madame 
de Stael much; she talked to me the whole time; 
so did Miss Edgeworth whenever I met her in 
company. These authoresses suppose me dead, 
and seem to pay a tribute to my memory; but with 
Madame de Stael it seemed no passing compliment ; 
she was inquisitive as well as attentive, and en- 
treated me to explain to her the motive why I 
shunned society. ^ Because,* I replied, ^ I dread 
the loneliness that will follow.' * What ! will you 
feel your solitude more when you return 
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from this company than you did before you came 
hither I' * Yes.' ^I should think it would elevate 
your spirits; why will you feel your loneliness 
more ? ' ' Because I have no one to tell thatl have 
seen you ; no one to describe your person to, no 
one to whom I can repeat the many encomiums you 
have passed on my "Simple Story," no one 
to enjoy any of your praises but myself.' ' Ah ! 
you have no children,' and she turned to an elegant 
young woman, her daughter, with pathetic tender- 
ness. She then so forcibly depicted a mother's joys, 
that she sent me home more melancholy, at the 
comparison of our situations in life, than could 
have arisen from the consequences of riches or 
poverty. I called by appointment at her house 
two days after. I was told that she was ill. The 
next morning my paper explained her illness. You 
have seen the death of her son in the papers, he 
was one of Bemardotte's aid-de-camps ; the most 
beautiful young man that ever was seen — only 
nineteen ; a duel with sabres, and the first stroke 
literally cut off his head ! — Necker's grandson !" 

That she had no children was one of Mrs. Inch- 
bald's griefs. Whilst she resided in Leicester 
Fields, in the house of the ungracious Mrs. Brooks 
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she conceived one of her passions for that lady's 
baby, a beautiful boy, whose real name was George, 
but who was gracefully called Pretty. Mrs. Inch- 
bald then writes about her little darling : 

" The only thing which I can at present think 
of, which you will not probably read in a news- 
paper, is that I lament more than ever I did the 
not having had a child. I was always fond of 
children, but, till of late, I never paid any attention 
to them till they could speak. A child was bom 
in this house last October, and I, having seen it 
every day since that time, have been so enchanted 
by its increasing beauty and sense, that though I 
have not the smallest acquaintance with either of 
its parents, I think I love it almost better than any- 
thing in. the world. A child of this age is the most 
curious thing I ever met with, the most entertain- 
ing and the most affectionate. I shall never again 
have common patienoe with a mother who com- 
plains of anything but the loss of her children ; so 
no complaints when you see me again. Remember 
you have had two children, and I never had one." 

When Pretty required to be weaned, Mrs. Inch- 
bald assisted in the troublesome task; when he 
fretted himself ill, she nursed him tenderly; she did 

VOL. n. D 
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not forget him on leaving Leicester Fields, nor allow 

him to forget her. A gun for Pretty, when he had 

grown of warUke age, was included in her purchases. 

If Mrs. Inchbald had no children to love and 

provide for, her relations were numerous, poor, 

and often dependent on her. For them, and to 

secure peace to her old age, she slaved in a room 

at 3fi. &d, a week, and that at a time when her 

earnings were considerable. Even before her 

husband's death, she was liberal to her family, more 

so than he approved. After his decease, when she 

was her own mistress, she became generous. She 

lent and gave money freely; and settled on her niece 

Nanny the interest in her share of her mother's 

property. Mrs. Simpson died when her gifted 

daughter was in the height of her success. 

Almost all Mrs. Inchbald's relatives were un- 
fortimate as well as poor ; they were humble in 
station, too, no element of suQcess as the world goes. 
We know little of them save the generosity they 
experienced from her. Her sister Deborah gave 
her a world of trouble. She was handsomer than 
Mrs. Inchbald, on that lady's own confession, for 
rather ungrammatically she wrote: "My sister 
Deborah is prettier than mc\^ Deborah had some 
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other gifts besides beauty : she was wilful and un- 
tractable. She lived with a Mr. Luttrel, as bar- 
maid, it is inferred, and often called on her sister 
Elizabeth for money, which she did not always get. 
Mrs. Inchbald, no doubt with reason, sometimes 
even reftised to see her. Debby, as she was fami- 
liarly called, did not trouble her sisters long. She 
declined and died in 1794. Mrs. Inchbald heard 
that she was in great distress, and forgave all cause 
of offence. She went to poor Debby, gave her 
every comfort which her position required, procured 
the attendance of a priest, and paid the funeral 
expenses. 

Dorothy, or Dolly, was her favourite sister. She, 
too, was a barmaid, at the Staple Inn coffee-house, 
kept by the husband of Mrs. Inchbald's j&iend, 
Mrs. Whitfield ; but her health was not good, and 
she ultimately became partly dependent on her 
generous sister^s meanjs. We are sorry to say that 
Dolly does not appear to have always been grateful. 
Once the sisters wrote each other farewell letters, a 
practice in the family, it appears, but the breach 
was healed, and Dolly was restored to favour. This 
was forgotten with time, and Dolly again repined, 
and found that enough was not done for her. The 
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complaint being made known to Mrs. Inchbald 
through a mutual friend, she produced a four years' 
account of what Dolly had received 

Annuitywith Income Tax . 
When my play came out . 
When I went into the country 
When I drew on Longman 
Her broken finger 
Heavy Head . 



The Annuity she raised to thirty pounds, and 
moreover sent Dolly a letter enjoining substantial 
diet, minutely detailed. Dolly died in 1809. She 
left a few guineas behind her and her funeral to 
pay. Mrs. Inchbald hastened to offer her only 
surviving sister, Mrs. Hunt, the widow of a tailor, 
an annuity of 50/., which was gratefully accepted, 
but soon became insufficient ; it had to be raised to 
97/. a year, then to a lOOZ. To do this it was that 
Mrs. Inchbald deprived herself of a servant ; she 
was then in her sixtieth year. Mrs. Hunt does 
not appear to have possessed much judgment. A 
Mr. Braddock trifled with her affections in a 
strange, heartless way, yet was loved even in death, 
and what is more fatal to love than death, even in 
old age. 
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"Thank God, my sister wants for no one 
thing I " writes Mrs. Inchbald ; " she has even from 
my allowance plenty of pocket money ; but an 
afiPection to an only child, and an infatuated love 
to six grandchildren, makes her think highly of 
money, only for the sake of bestowing it on them. 
Poor woman, she is now so infirm she cannot walk 
a few paces without resting — ^her hair is white as 
snow, and her teeth are all gone ; yet, she loves 
Mr. Braddock to this day, and takes his part 
when any one censures his principles. She says, 
though he deceived her, and almost drove her to 
distraction, he never took away her character, nor 
boasted of his cruelty ; but always owned to all 
he knew that her conduct had been most eaem" 
plari/y and his own most unworthy; he always 
vowed too that he never wpuld marry, and his 
keeping his word in that point has fixed her affec- 
tions." 

Mrs. Hunt died in 1816,toMrs. Inchbald'sgreat 
grief. 

" To return to my melancholy. Many a time 
this winter, when I cried with cold, I said to my- 
self, ^ But, thank God, my sister has not to stir 
from her room ; she ha^ her fire lighted every 
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morning ; all her provisions bought, and brought 
to her ready cooked ; she would be less able to bear 
what I bear ; and how much more should I have to 
sufif er, but from this reflection ! ' It almost made 
me warm, when I reflected that she suffered no 
cold ; and yet, perhaps the severe weather affected 
her, for after only two days of dangerous illness 
she died. I have now buried my whole family — ^I 
mean my Standingfield family— the only part to 
whom I ever felt tender attachment. She died on 
the 14th of February, aged 74." 

It was after the death of this sister that Mrs. 
Inchbald was able to afford living in a boarding- 
house — too great an expense before. Another sis- 
ter, of whom we have heard little, a Mrs. Bigsby, 
had died so far back as 1799, a dependent, like her 
other sisters, on Eliz^-beth. Her brother George, 
the actor, had been killed in a duel at Hamburgh, 
in 1795; her brother Edward died in 1805, and 
left her his executrix. Besides her sisters — ^her 
brothers seem to have required no help from her — 
Mrs. Inchbald had nephews and nieces. One of 
the former, a gamekeeper, once coolly called upon 
her and asked her for fourteen hundred poimds. 
We are not told what reason he gave for preferring 
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this snrprising request. Her husband's sons, too, 
George and Robert, were strangely troublesome. 
She made George five guinea presents, but declined 
supporting him, and on his growing insolent for- 
bade him to appear before her. He went beyond 
insolence, and ventured on slander as malicious as 
it was unavailing. She sent him ten pounds through 
his wife during his last illness. She had already pro- 
cured Mrs. George Inchbald a theatrical engage- 
ment, but received her usual thanks — ingratitude. 
Robert, though remembered by a twenty poimd 
annuity in her will, was anything but an amiable 
step-son. He once went so far as to pass his draft 
upon her to a Mr. Smart. It was dishonoured, 
but he did not care much for disgrace. 

It would be tedious to follow Mrs. Inchbald 
through all her benefactions. Her family, as was 
natural enough, had her first thoughts, but she 
could be generous to strangers. Yet with all that 
she saved up money, for she had a passion to be 
independent, and invested by hundreds at a time. 
Self-denial was so habitual to her, that she men- 
tions, with a sort of childish surprise and pleasure, 
her first subscription to a circulating library, in the 
Strand, in the year 1807. The delight of having 
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four nice books in her house at a time — she never 
bought books — and all for eight-and-sixpence a 
quarter, was too great to be kept in, and became the 
subject of a letter. 

As she advanced in life, Mrs. Inchbald for- 
sook the world. She had been too beautiful, too 
much axiored, to remain in it when youth and 
loveliness had departed. Always charming she 
must have been, but not after the same fashion, 
and beauty is like royalty, it rarely knows how to 
abdicate. We have already said that Mrs. Inch- 
bald's beauty was longer-lived than belongs to the 
usual lot of lovely women. She was not far from 
fifty when she inspu-ed a very young man, Mr. 
Charles Moore, with a sincere passion. From his 
playful and admiring letters, we can gather that 
she would only allow a filial regard, against which 
he vainly protested. "Yesterday a gentleman 
told me that he had met you lately at dinner. 
^ Did she say anything about me ? ' asked I. ' Yes 
— she asked very kindly about you.' *Did she not 
look very pretty ? ' * She was by far the prettiest 
woman in the room.' ^And the youngest? 
' Upon my soul,' said he, ^ I never thought about 
that.' " But to this pretty flattery Mrs. Inchbald 
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judiciously remained indififerent, and, some years 
later, poor Charles Moore, the brother of Sir John 
Moore, ended his days in a mad-house. 

Mrs. Inchbald had also other and better reasons 
for retiring from society. Her heart, long weaned 
from God by the world, was turning back to Him, 
as to the fountain head of all peace present and to 
come. It is the common rule ; youth is religious 
because it yearns for love, and age because, with- 
out some immortal hope, the decline of life would 
be too sad. The noon of existence is proud, and 
strong, and sceptical — ^it thinks more of earth than 
of heaven. 

In the early part of her professional career, 
Mrs. Inchbald appears to have been a devout 
Catholic, but her zeal relaxed, and only returned 
by. fits ; philosophical doubts entered her mind — 
doubts that affected the very foundation of 
religious belief. She was a strong liberal, 
too — detested the excesses of the French 
revolution, deplored the death of Louis XVI. 
and that of Marie-Antoinette, but felt a decided 
leaning for France, Napoleon, and French vic- 
tories. 

" I regret the calamity which has befallen Ger- 
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many," she wrote, on receiving the news of the 
battle of Jena ; " but it has reconciled my little 
hovel to me. A dungeon would hardly seem 
so lonely with so sublime a subject for medita- 
tion." 

She went so far as to confess to Mrs. Opie, in 
1809, that Buonaparte had acted, in the affairs of 
Spain, with less honour to his name than upon all 
former occasions. "But she soon proceeded to jus- 
tify him with her usual partiality." 

" I wish well to England," she wrote on another 
occasion, " for I love my king, I adore my queen, 
and I have great regard for myself." 

Mrs. Inchbald's patriotism was not proof, how- 
ever, against Napoleon's downfall. This calamity 
long made her sad and dejected. A mind thus 
strongly tinged with opinions that are often allied 
to unbelief, naturally found some trouble in re- 
turning to orthodox faith. She herself called her 
religious existence nothing from 1777 to 1810 — 
thirty-three years ! Her remaining years were, to 
use her own words, years of repentance. There 
is a grave and saddened tone in this passage from 
the lafit letter she wrote to Mrs. Opie. It is 
dated Kensington House — her last residence — 
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19th December, 1820, a few months before her 
death. 

"Your books are lying on the table of our 
drawing-room most days, and I hear great praise 
of them; and yet I do not feel the slightest 
curiosity to open one of them. The reason is there 
are also hundreds of Sir Walter Scott's in the 
same place, and as it is impossible to read aU^ 
I have no wish to read any — for to read with- 
out judging is to read without amusement, and 
how can I judge without comparing, detecting 
likenesses, or admiring originality. Besides, I have 
so many reflections concerning a future world, as 
well as concerning the preaenty and there are on 
that awful subject so many books still unread, that 
I think every moment lost which impedes my 
gaining information from holy and learned 
authors." 

This was a change for the gay, wilful, sharp- 
tempered lady who quarrelled with Holcroft about 
one of his novels, then rushed to Newgate in a 
cab when he was committed for high treason ; who 
went out at dark with a friend and her boyish son, 
and " rapped at doors in New Street and King 
Street, and ran away ; " and who indulged herself. 
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as we know, with walking up and down Sackville 
Street, to see the light that burned in Doctor 
Warren's window. But age had come, and, with 
age, thought, gravity, and sadness, the mild fore- 
runners of death. 

Mrs. Inchbald had been ailing some time when 
she was seized with inflammation, in the summer 
of 1821. She died on the first of August, and 
was buried in Kensington chuTfehyard. 

Her grave lies near that of Canning^s son. A 
few years ago an Irish lady, grieved to see the 
weeds that overran and defaced the siuiken tomb- 
stone, had it cleared, and caused flowers to be 
planted around the grave of the authoress of " A 
Simple Story." 
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CHAPTER n. 



A SIMPLE 8TOBY. 



The great Doctor Johnson once made a curious 
acknowledgment to Mrs. Thrale. He confessed 
to her that the progress made of late years in 
literature by women amazed him ; and he added 
" that he well remembered the time when a 
woman who could spell a common letter was 
regarded as all-accomplished, but now they vied 
with the men in everything." Of these Mrs. Inch- 
bald did not care to be. She wrote plays and 
novels, but she held her sex a sufficient excuse 
for any literary deficiencies. She enjoyed severe 
criticism, and did not object being subject to it. 
** Perhaps I should if I were a man," she added. 
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" but for a woman to expose the want of Kterary 
talent I conceive no reproach, provided she is not 
led to publish merely through self-conceit." 

Necessity being her motive, Mrs. Inchbald held 
herself free from blame. Her writings justify this 
theory. They display wonderful talent, more than 
talent, genius, and great ignorance, great want of 
the delicate refinement which is the offspring of a 
cultivated mind. Of all the women who wrote, 
Mrs. Inchbald seems to us the least literary, in the 
good and honourable sense of the word. We 
miss the graces of style, of thought, of imagery, 
which are some of the charms of all writing. 
Yet it may be that these very deficiencies have 
added to her power, have given her concentration 
and force. Her pathos is still irresistible, and that 
is a great test. We are too apt to smile at passages 
over which our ancestors wept. The great mas- 
ters of all art, the poets alone, enjoy the privilege 
of that touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin, and passes from age to age with undi- 
minished power. The Ulysses of Homer, the Anti- 
gone or the Phaedra of the Greek tragic drama, the 
King Lear and Desdemona of Shakespeare, move us 
with their immortal sorrows, as if we had seen the 
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siege of Troy, lived in the dim times of British his- 
tory, or met the gondola of the Moor on tlie canals of 
Venice. But it is the sublimity of fine poetry which 
saves it from obUvion, and novels cannot be sub- 
lime. Truth is their greatest ambition, their highest 
lot. Happy the novelist who can build on this 
sohd foundation. 

We will not venture to say what sort of a book 
Mrs. Inchbald would have written, had her educa- 
tion gone beyond what in her preface to "A Simple 
Story" she terms "the narrow boundaries pre- 
scribed her sex ; " but had she been a more correct 
writer, had she studied the charms of style, and 
attempted ambitious writing, we doubt if she would 
have produced that pathetic tale which must live 
whilst lasts the phase into which English 
fiction has entered. Mrs. Inchbald was ignor- 
ant and straightforward. She had a story 
to tell; to do so gave her plenty of trouble, 
as she informs us ; to tell it, therefore, in the 
simplest and the plainest way was her object. 
The result is wonderful. She never stops, nor her 
story neither. There are plenty of excellent books 
out of which we might strike pages ; we could not 
omit a line in "A Simple Story." We might 
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wish to alter, for it is not perfect, but to suppress 
we must not dream of. Every word tells and goes 
home. 

Mr. Dorriforth, a Catholic priest, young, hand- 
some, and amiable, is entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of his deceased friend, Mr. Milner^s daughter 
and only child — a beauty and an heiress. He 
accepts the delicate task, and receives Miss Milner 
in his home; but not without presentiments of sor- 
row does he expect her arrival. 

Who does not know, and knowing her, who does 
not love, that lovely, perverse, and fascinating 
young creature ? Miss Milner is one of the most 
graceful embodiments of youth in woman which 
novelist ever drew. She is beautiful ; she has a 
quick tongue, a warm heart, and a wayward will of 
her own, which is ever leading her to the very 
verge of wrong. When she and Dorriforth first 
met, she knelt to him as her father — ^the times were 
still patriarchal in this honoured custom — and with 
tears she promised to obey him as she would have 
obeyed that father now in his grave — but what 
have intentions to do with fulfilment? A few 
weeks have scarcely passed before ward and guardian 
are at strife. 
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The characters of the graceful, frivolous girl, 
and of the grave, virtuous, but inexorably wilful 
priest, are very finely contrasted. Dorriforth is 
barely thirty ; he is amiable and handsome, but you 
feel in him the austerity of religion, and the asce- 
tism of the cloister. Everything in Miss Milner is 
calculated to offend his feelings and his prejudices. 
She is the daughter of a Protestant mother, and a 
Protestant herself; but she is careless of religion, 
careless of decorum. She has been reared in a 
fashionable boarding-school, where the true pur- 
poses of education are neglected. If she is good, 
it is because her heart is warm ; if she is virtuous, 
it is because her nature is pure. She is beautiful ; 
she knows it, and rejoices in the adoration that 
surrounds her wherever she goes. Pleasure is the 
aim of her frivolous young life. 

Mr. Dorriforth is too good a man to allow this 
long. His ward resides in London, in the same 
house with him and two Catholic ladies, Mrs. 
Horton, and her niece. Miss Woodley, with whom 
he has boarded some years. Mr. Dorriforth com- 
plains, and not without reason, that this once 
quiet house is so invaded by Miss Milner's so called 
friends, that he can scarcely find a few minutes to 
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engage her in serious and profitable conversation. 
Especially sore is he on the visits of Lord Frederick 
Lawnley, the younger son of a duke, a handsome 
young profligate, the darUng of women, and to all 
seeming the most favoured of those admirers whom 
the wealth and beauty of Miss Milner drew around 
her. Dorriforth firmly but politely insists that 
this gentleman shall come no more, and in his 
stead suggests another suitor. Sir Edward Ashton, 
an amiable and pattern young nobleman, whom 
Miss Milner does not value. 

The war is declared, but the opening hostiUties 
are mild. Night after night Miss Mihier keeps 
her guardian awake by the uneasiness her absence 
creates, and morning after morning she wakens 
him by the clamour of her return. At length the 
storm breaks forth, and the polite guardian asserts 
his authority. 

" He gravely said to her, one forenoon, as he met 
her accidentally upon the staircase : 

" ' I hope, Miss Milner, you pass this evening at 
home?' 

"Unprepared for the sudden question, she 
blushed, and replied, * Yes ;' though she knew she 
was engaged to a brilliant assembly, for which her 
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milliner had been consulted a whole week. She, 
however, flattered herself that what she had said 
might be excused as a mistake, the lapse of memory, 
or some other trifling fault, when he should know 
the truth. The truth was earlier divulged than 
she expected ; for just as dinner was removed, her 
footman delivered a message to her from her mil- 
liner, concerning a new dress for the evening — the 
present evening particularly marked. Her guardian 
looked astonished. 

" ^ I thought. Miss Milner, you gave me your 
word that you would pass this evening at home V 

" ^ I mistook ; for I had before given my word 
that I should pass it abroad.' 

" * Indeed I' cried he. 

" ^ Yes, indeed ; and I believe it is right that I 
should keep my first promise, is it not V 

" ^ The promise you gave me, then, you do not 
think of any consequence V 

" ^ Yes, certainly, if you do.' 

" ' I do.' 

" ' And mean, perhaps, to make it of more con- 
sequence than it deserves, by being offended ?' 

"* Whether or not I am offended — ^you shall 
find I am.' And he looked so. 

e2 
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" She caught his piercing eyes — ^hers were im- 
mediately cast down ; and she trembled, either 
with shame or with resentment. 

" Mrs. Horton rose from her chair — moved the 
decanters and fniit round the table — stirred the 
fire — and came back to her chair again, before 
another word was uttered. Nor had this good 
woman's oflScious labours taken the least from the 
awkwardness of the silence, which, as soon as the 
bustle she had contrived was over, returned in its 
fall force. 

" At last, Miss Milner, rising with alacrity, was 
preparing to go out of the room, when Dorriforth 
raised his voice, and, in a tone of authority, said : 

"^Miss Milner, you shall not leave the house 
this evening.' 

" ^ Sir !" she exclaimed, with a kind of doubt of 
what she had heard ; a surprise which fixed her 
hand on the door she had half opened, but which 
now she showed herself irresolute whether to open 
wide in defiance, or to shut submissively. Before 
she could resolve, he rose from his chair, and said, 
with a force and warmth she had never heard him 
use before : 

" ^ 1 command you to stay at home this even- 
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ing; And he walked immediately out of the 
apartment by another door." 

Miss Milner bursts into tears, but she obeys. 
Her guardian is mollified by the concession, and a 
dehghtful calm follows. 

But we feel that Mr. Dorriforth is not a man to 
be trifled with, and his ward has more than one 
proof of it. His sister married in opposition to his 
wishes, and left an orphan child ; his uncle main- 
tained, but refused to see him. Kind-hearted Miss 
Milner brings the boy home, and introduces him as 
the son of a visitor. 

" The deception passed, his uncle shook hands 
with him ; and at length, highly pleased with his 
engaging manners and applicable replies, took him 
on his knee and caressed him with affection. Miss 
Milner could scarcely restrain the joy it gave her ; 
but, unluckily, Dorriforth said soon after to the 
child, * And now tell me your name V 

" * Harry Rushbrook,' replied he, with force and 
clearness of voice. 

« Dorriforth was holding him fondly round the 
waist, and he stood with his feet upon his knees; 
and at his reply he did not throw him from 
him — but he removed his hands, which had sup- 
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ported him, so suddenly, that the child, to prevent 
falling on the floor, threw himself about his uncle's 
neck. Miss Milner and Miss Woodley turned 
aside to conceal their tears. 'I had Uke to have 
been down,' cried Harry, fearing no other danger. 
But his uncle took hold of each hand which had 
twined round him, and placed him immediately on 
the ground. The dinner being that instant served, 
he gave no greater marks of his resentment than 
calling for his hat, and walking instantly out of 
the house." 

The unconsciousness of the innocent child, the 
silent sternness of the man, are very finely shown 
in this little incident. We see, once for all, what 
Mr. Dorriforth is, and we tremble for daring, wil- 
ful Miss Milner. 

The truce is soon broken. Two new characters 
help to disappoint Mr. Dorriforth's hopes of peace. 
We are introduced to Miss Fenton and to Mr. 
Sandford. Miss Fenton is betrothed to Lord 
Elmwood, Mr. Dorriforth's cousin. Mr. Sandford, 
a learned Jesuit, has been Lord Elmwood's tutor, 
and Mr. Dorriforth's. It is said that in Miss 
Milner Mrs. Inchbald, to a great extent, painted 
herself. If so, we cannot wonder at the touch of. 
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satire with which Miss Fenton is drawn. Miss 
Fenton is a pattern young lady. She is exquisitely 
beautiful, and as exquisitely correct. She has not 
a fault, and everyone, from Mr. Dorriforth to Mr. 
Sandford, seems to consider her providentially 
meant for faulty Miss Milner's improvement and 
imitation. And, of course. Miss Milner detests 
her, and is more perverse than ever. Mr. Sandford, 
who views this frivolous young heretic with no 
favour, has the special art of drawing out all her 
errors, to the exaltation of Miss Fenton's virtues. 

Mr. Sandford is a Jesuit, learned, well-bred, 
but sharp and severe. "Mr. Sandford," we are 
told, " perfectly knew how to influence the senti- 
ments and sensations of all human kind ; but yet 
he had the forbearance not to * draw all hearts to- 
wards him.' There were some whose hatred he 
thought not unworthy his pious labours to excite ; 
and in that pursuit he was more rapid in his suc- 
cess than even in procuring esteem. It was an 
enterprise in which he succeeded with Miss 
Milner, even beyond his most sanguine wish." 

A more irritatingly good and pious man than 
Mr. Sandford could not well be found. He adores 
Miss Fenton, and will not be so hard on Miss 
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Milner as to bid her resemble that perfect young 
lady. When Miss Milner consents, with graceful 
obedience, to leave town and go to the country with 
her guardian, who wants to try how far she is 
attached to Lord Frederick Lawnley, Mr. Sand- 
ford himself says a few words that draw out the 
young lady's spirit. She retorts, and Mr. Dorri- 
forth is displeased. When sbe has behaved 
charmingly for six weeks in the country, been 
dutiful to her guardian, and friendly to Miss 
Feiiton, and when, in , consequence of this good 
conduct, she stands high in the favour of Mr. 
Dorriforth, Mr. Sandford, by favouring Sir 
Edward Ashton, again provokes her into being 
naughty. And very perplexing Miss Milner now 
becomes ; she is gracious to Lord Frederick, yet 
she does not love him, or at least she will not 
marry him. Miss Woodley and Mr. Dorriforth, her 
friend and her guardian, are at a loss what to 
think. The young girl's waywardness leads to 
sad results. The encouragement she had given 
her lover makes him attribute to Dorriforth the 
rejection of his suit. A chance meeting brings on 
an altercation. Lord Frederick Lawnley taxes 
Dorriforth with monkish hypocrisy, and Dorriforth 
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bears the taunt ; but when he sees the imprudent 
young nobleman seize Miss Milner^s hand and 
devour it with kisses, he is seized with sudden 
passion, and strikes him. 

A duel seems the inevitable result of the deadly 
insult. Lord Frederick Lawnley sends a challenge, 
and, though a priest, Mr. Dorriforth accepts it. 
The incident is strangely chosen ; but there is no 
doubt the author wishes us to see what sort of a 
man Mr. Dorriforth is. He is a priest — ^he has 
plenty of virtues — ^but will, inexorable will, is the 
root of his nature. He has resolved to give Lord 
Frederick Lawnley this reparation, and he will do 
it. For two hours Sandford, his revered tutor, 
entreats, argues, threatens to no purpose. Mr. 
Dorriforth is resolved. Overwhelmed with shame 
and grief at the cruel mischief her indiscretion 
has brought on. Miss Milner kneels at his feet, 
and, in her distraction, makes a strange avowal. 
She loves Lord Frederick LawTiley 1 

Courteous as he is, Mr. Dorriforth cannot con- 
ceal his displeasure. Mrs. Horton and Mr. 
Sandford are neither surprised nor sorry at the 
poor girl's humiliation ; but she has effected her 
object. Mr. Dorriforth has promised that her 
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lover^s life is safe — the duel will not take place ; 
and with parting words of scorn from Mr. 
Sandford, Miss Milner remains alone with Miss 
Woodley. 

There is a charming innocence in Miss Wood- 
ley's character. She is essentially good, gentle, 
and trusting. Seeing Miss Milner^s distress, she 
comforts her gently, and praises her tardy 
frankness. 

" ' Frankness I ' cried Miss Milner, starting. 
' Frankness, my dear Miss Woodley I What you 
have just now heard me say is all a falsehood.' 

" ^ How, Miss Milner I ' 

" * Oh I Miss Woodley,' returned she, sobbing 
upon her bosom, ^ pity the agonies of my heart — 
my heart, by nature sincere, when such are the 
fatal propensities it cherishes, that I must 
submit to the greatest falsehoods rather than 
reveal the truth.' 

" ^ What can you mean ? ' cried Miss Woodley, 
with the strongest amazement in her face. 

" ' Do you suppose I love Lord Frederick I Do 
you suppose I can love him ? Oh ! fly, and pre- 
vent my guardian from telling him such an 
untruth.' 
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" ^ What can you mean ? ' repeated Miss 
Woodley — ^ I protest you terrify me.' For this 
inconsistency in the behaviour of Miss Mil- 
ner appeared as if her senses had been de- 
ranged. 

" ^ Fly/ she resumed, ^ and prevent the inevita^ 
ble ill consequence which will ensue if Lord 
Frederick should be told this falsehood. It will 
involve us all in greater disquiet than we suffer at 
present.' 

" ' Then what has influenced you, my dear Miss 
Milner ? ' 

" ^ That which impels aU my actions-an insur- 
mountable instinct — a fatality that will for ever 
render me the most miserable of human beings, 
and yet you, even you, my dear Miss Woodley, 
wiU not pity me.' 

"Miss Woodley pressed her closely in her 
arms, and vowed that while she was unhappy, 
from whatever cause, she still would pity 
her. 

" * Go to Mr. Dorriforth, then, and prevent him 
from imposing upon Lord Frederick.' 

" * But that imposition is the only means of pre- 
venting the duel,' replied Miss Woodley. * The 
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moment I have told him that your affection was 
but counterfeited he will no longer refuse accept- 
ing the challenge.' 

" ^ Then, at all events, I am undone !' exclaimed 
Miss Milner; *for the duel is horrible, even 
beyond everything else.' 

" * How so ? ' returned Miss Woodley — * since 
you have declared that you do not care for my 
Lord Frederick I ' 

" ' But are you so blind,' returned Miss Milner, 
with a degree of madness in her looks, ^as to 
believe I do not care for Mr. Dorriforth I Oh ! 
Miss Woodley, I love him with all the passion of a 
mistress, and with all the tenderness of a wife.' " 

This, then, is the secret of so many caprices — ^so 
many contradictions. Love, delicate and refined, 
but forbidden, and compelled to silence. The 
effect of such a confession on a pious Catholic may 
be imagined. Horror at the sacrilege, pity for the 
sinner, struggle in Miss Woodley's heart ; but it is 
inexorable, conscientious pity. She insists that 
Miss Milner shall leave the house of this too fasci- 
nating guardian. A visit to a friend is the pre- 
tence, and the separation takes place. 

Miss Milner languishes for some time, then falls 
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dangerously ill. When she recovers Mr. Dorri- 
forth has become Lord Elmwood, through his 
cousin's sudden death ; he is an English peer, and 
that this earldom may not fall away from the 
Church, he is released from his vows, and in some 
sort enjoined to marry and perpetuate his noble 
race. Miss Milner^s joy is rapturous, but brief. 
Lord Elmwood is kind, but he does not fall in 
love. He is as cold to her beauty as ever was 
Mr. Dorriforth the priest; and Mr. Sandford, his 
chaplain, helps him to see her faults as kindly as 
ever. At length the bitter truth comes forth. 
Lord Elmwood is going to marry Miss Fenton, his 
late cousin's betrothed, who appears to belong to 
the earldom. 

Miss Milner is resolved to supplant her rival if 
she can, and even excellent Miss Woodley, who 
does not appear to dote on this pattern young lady, 
does not dissuade her from the attempt. But how 
is this to be done ? Miss Milner is too delicate 
and too modest for open efforts, and the advantage 
of contrast is not allowed her, for Miss Fenton 
keeps aloof, and Lord Elmwood cannot compare 
his frozen bride mth his perverse but ever delightfiil 
ward. Miss Milner^s caprices, however, grow un- 
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adhere to it, and from that deliberate promise he 
will not swerve. And here we have one of those 
charming touches of nature in which Mrs. Inch- 
bald excelled. That pity which Dorriforth does 
not feel, perhaps because his own sufferings are 
too keen, moves the stem Mr. Sandford to the 
very heart. He who ought to triumph in Miss 
Milner^s defeat, and m his own victory, does not. 
Her pale face, her forced smiles, her sad eyes, 
haunt him like living reproaches. He prolongs 
the parting, and when he perceives that it is final, 
when Lord Elmwood has silently taken Miss Mil- 
ner^s hand, and looked the adieu he cannot speak, 
Mr. Sandford, with a mixture of his characteristic 
temper and of the dignity of the priest, steps be- 
tween them and bids them part more firmly, or 
never be separated. He sees, though late, that 
this was no light love, to be broken by man's hand, 
and he says so : " Though old and a priest, I 
can submit to think I have been in error." He had 
exhorted them to separate ; he now exhorts them to 
marry ; willingly enough do they yield, and taking 
his book he marries them at once. 

Charmingly told is all this. We have sorrowed 
at the parting, and we have rejoiced at the happy 
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reunion. Our heart sickened with Miss Milner's 
when we saw Lord Ehnwood's trunks in the hall, 
" nailed and corded, ready to be sent off to meet 
him at Venice." And we exult with her when we 
look out of the window and see the carriage that 
was to have borne away this severe lover, driving 
off empty and leaving him behind with his happy 
bride, who has blushingly promised to sin no more, 
and for whom that unexpected friend, Mr. Sand- 
ford, stands voucher. 

And here the story should have ended. Not 
unwise is the law of old romances that closes a love 
tale with marriage. There is a marvellous beauty 
in love. It is the hope, the great desire of youth ; 
whatever name it may take, whether it be human or 
divine, it is the glory and the reward of life. 
Take away love, and earth dissolves and perishes ; 
take away love, and heaven itself is as empty as an 
Atheist's dream. But this divine spirit can 
scarcely abide with the weakness of flesh. Pro- 
verbial, therefore, are the sorrows of love, sorrows 
that sanctify and preserve it. When they are 
over the tale is told, for experience has taught that 
change and weariness may come. And if they do 
not, if the hearts are strong and true, and if grief 
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keep aloof, there is nothing to tell. Love bums a 
holy but unseen flame in two happy hearts, 
and again the tale is told. We are only able to 
conceive as one exquisite moment the bliss of 
Eternity, and when we have said of two human 
beings they love, and they are happy in their love, 
the speech of man can say no more. Therefore is 
it well that, unless to deal with more sorrows and 
heavier cares than the first, the love-tale should 
close in marriage. Conventional though that end 
may seem, it is the true one. 

Thus it seems should have ended the first part 
of " A Simple Story," which is essentially a love 
story. Lovely though perverse Miss Milner, and 
that wilful and austere though tender lover. Lord 
Elmwood, might have left us then. We could have 
fancied them walking hand-in-hand through the 
paths of life, her weakness leaning on his strength, 
his sternness learning gentleness from her charm- 
ing follies. Knowing them to be happy, we could 
have parted from them and their story, and seen 
them gently fade away and vanish in the depths of 
time. 

But thus the author had not decreed it. " A 
Simple Story " should have its moral. We were 
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to be shown, in the second part, that Miss Milner, 
having had a bad education, could not end well, 
and that her daughter, having had a good one, was 
to be proper and virtuous. Strange fallacy ! Educa- 
tion is a mighty agent, but it is not omnipotent. 
It does not fashion human hearts, nor make them 
of one pattern. Place two children under one rule 
and one care, will they be equally good and vir- 
tuous ? Are brothers and sisters alike in temper 
and conduct, as they have been aUke in rearing ? 
But exquisitely true, so long as she adhered to 
facts, Mrs. Inchbald became most untrue when she 
ventured on theory, the most dangerous syren a 
novel-writer ever heeded. To her theory she sacri- 
ficed Miss Milner ; for the sake of her theory she 
inflicted on the reader one of those cruel shocks 
which he can scarcely endure or forgive. 

We have hardly rejoiced at Miss Milner's mar- 
riage, we have not even caught a glimpse of her 
felicity, before we are informed, in the very next 
page, that Miss Milner, now Lady Elmwood, is 
thirty-five, that she is no longer beautiful, no longer 
beloved, no longer virtuous. Her husband went 
to the West Indies, and was detained there by 
business, on which sickness followed. Lady Elm- 

f2 
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wood grew impatient and mistrustful. She re- 
sumed her old life of pleasure^ mixed in gay society, 
and took Lord Frederick Lawnley for a lover. Do 
you believe it, reader I Do not. There is a mys- 
terious point in fiction, where ideal truth for- 
sakes the writer and wilful falsehood appears. In 
this case the falsehood is a moral one. Mrs. Inch- 
bald, alarmed perhaps at having shown how very 
fascinating a girl may be, even though vain and 
full of follies, and feeling, perhaps, too, some con- 
scientious scruples about that unfortunate Miss 
Fenton, who was not, to say the truth, a real, living 
woman, but a lay figure made to feel nothing, 
sacrifices poor Miss Milner in a hurry ; she would 
not have had the heart to do it slowly, and calls 
on us to believe what is simply impossible. 

Miss Milner was vain, she had not much judg- 
ment, but her heart was both warm and pure, 
her feelings were delicate, and she loved her hus- 
band with passionate devotedness; so at least is 
she represented. If love leads into a hundred 
follies, it saves from a hundred vices ; a woman 
who loves will more readily excuse than condemn 
her absent lover. She will scarcely believe his 
infidelity when she sees it, but she will be tor- 
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merited with a thousand idle fears for his 
safety, fears known to love alone. It is in- 
credible that Lady Elmwood should mistrust 
a man like her husband; it is incredible that 
she should never suspect the truth, his illness, that 
she should not know the torment of fear whilst he 
is thousands of miles away, and that her only feel- 
ing should be the wish for pleasure, and the long- 
ing for admiration, that lead to her ruin. If she 
was really such, she never loved, she never was 
pure, and her heart was ten times more frivolous 
than her mind. She was but a poor, shallow 
creature, and had better have been left in naught. 

From this great mistake springs, however, a 
second story, almost as charming as the first, and 
not so painful : the story of Matilda, Lord and 
Lady Elmwood's daughter. 

Lord Elmwood, on his return, learns his wife's 
infidelity; we may imagine with what bitterness and 
, resentment. She has fled from his house, unable 
to bear his presence ; he sends her child after her, 
and vows never to see either mother or daughter 
again. In a second duel with Lord Frederick 
Lawnley, he leaves him maimed and disfigured on 
the field ; a poor revenge, that cannot quench the 
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living anger within him. What are the banished 
wife and daughter, the scarred enemy, to wronged 
love, and wounded pride and honour ? 

The character of Lord Elmwood is very finely 
drawn in this second phase of his history. Mr. 
Dorriforth was still a priest ; Christian meekness 
clung to him, and he did not put a Rev. to his 
name quite in vain ; but in Lord Elmwood we see 
a thorough man of the world. We hear little of 
his religion, we feel plenty of his hardness. Pitiless 
and tyrannical he has grown ; a stem, sad, and 
deeply injured man, on whom the sweet and 
heavenly dews of mercy have not been shed. In 
the development of his character, in the progression 
of his faults, Mrs. Inchbald is very felicitous. 
From severity to sternness, and from sternness to 
tyranny, Lord Elmwood goes downhill steadily, 
and we believe in him the whole time ; he is not 
unnatural, he is strictly true ; not the less true that 
he has proved the father of a tribe. 

Lady Elmwood is dying. In a gloomy house 
that overlooks a lonely heath, beyond which extends 
the Scottish border, the once beautiful Miss Mil- 
ner ends her days. Miss Woodley, the faithful 
friend, Mr. Sandford, as kind and indulgent as once 
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he was severe, are with her in that last hour. 
She has her daughter, too, Matilda, a gu'l of fifteen, 
reared in sorrow and tribulation, and who has 
never seen, who must never see her father. To 
that father, the once adored Miss Mihier writes an 
appeal in favour of her child, which Sandford 
delivers after her death. It is a masterpiece of 
that brief pathos in which Mrs. Inchbald excelled. 
Every word moves and comes home to the heart. 
How exquisitely tender is the appeal : 

" I leave a child : I will not call her mine — that 
has undone her; I will not call her yours — that 
will be of no avail. I present her before you as 
the grand-daughter of Mr. Milner. Oh ! do not 
refuse an asylum, even in your own house, to the 
destitute offspring of your friend — the last and 
only remaining branch of his family." 

After a touching allusion to the prodigal child 
starving in a foreign land, whilst many servants 
feed in his father's house, she again urges her suit : 

" I do not ask a parent's festive rejoicing at her 
approach — I do not even ask her father to behold 
her ; but let her live under his protection. For 
her grandfather's sake, do not refuse this — to the 
child of his child, whom he entrusted to your care. 
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do not refuse it.** And calUng him Dorriforth, 
she asks it as Miss Mihier. 

He grants the request ; but on stem conditions. 
Lady Matilda may live in his house, but the 
moment they meet she leaves it. Her name, her 
mother's name, must never be mentioned to him, 
under the severest penalty his resentment can 
inflict ; for a servant it shall be dismissal, loss of 
friendship for a friend. On these terms Matilda 
and her kind companion. Miss Woodley, come to 
reside at Elmwood House. 

Matilda is Mr. Sandford's darling. He has 
reared her, taught her, and he loves her like the 
apple of his eye. Eiiowing of old Mr. Sandford's 
temper, we may imagine what his feelings are 
towards Rushbrook, Lord Elmwood's heir and 
nephew, Lady Matilda's rival in worldly prospects 
and in her father's love. The irritating part of 
this preference, too, is that, but for kind-hearted 
Miss Milner, Rushbrook would never have been 
forgiven, by his stem imcle, the irresistible sin of 
his birth. It was in a moment of fondness for his 
beautiful betrothed, and knowing how much it 
would please her, that he said to her, " Bring him 
home," — a request joyfully complied with. Harry 
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Boshbrook^ though mnocent enough of Lady 
Matilda's misfortunes, has become Mr. Sandford's 
aversion ;! btrt his quarrels with that young gentle- 
man, who is too much of a hero of romance to be 
thoroughly interesting, are minor points. The 
real story is Matilda's love for her father — for that 
father unseen, though near, who treats her so 
coldly. 

Lady Matilda has been admirably reared, and in 
the very school of adversity, but she is not perfect. 
She is jealous. Eushbrook is young, handsome, 
amiable, compassionate, and he has not wronged 
her, but her father loves him, and Lady Matilda 
detests him. His tender pity is an insult, his 
very existence is an unpardonable wrong. All 
the good people of the tale. Miss Woodley, Mr. 
Sandford, join in the feeling ; they all hate Mr. 
Rushbrook, who, poor fellow, is over head and 
ears in love with Lady Matilda. Perhaps, if she 
knew that, she might be softened, but she does not, 
and Sandford, who has made the discovery, will 
never tell her. There is but one feeling in Matilda's 
heart — filial love. It is beautiful and touching to 
read how the looks, the words, the tones of that 
unknown father absorb his daughter's mind. What 
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he says, what he does, are objects of supreme 
interest. She knows that he does not love, that 
he never will love her ; yet her whole heart goes 
to him as to the very spring of her being. She is 
his whether he like it or not, and though he 
should for ever cast her away from him, she 
must love on. Nor is he without a mysterious 
feeling, hidden far away in the depths of 
liis sad, stem heart, for that neglected child. 
He is more cheerful because she is at Elmwood 
House ; there is warmth and cordiality in his 
greeting to Miss Woodley ; he selects with fasti- 
dious care the books he lends her, and vague 
hopes awaken in the hearts of the suffering three, 
but to no purpose. The catastrophe is at hand. 
Lord Elmwood was out shooting, and Lady 
Matilda, not fearing to meet him, ventures down 
the great staircase. 

" When she had descended a few stairs, she 
heard a footstep proceeding slowly up ; and (from 
what emotion she could not tell) she stopped 
short, half resolved to turn back. She hesitated a 
single instant whether she should or not — then 
went a few steps further, till she came to the 
second landing place, when, by the sudden wind- 
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ing of the staircase^ Lord Elmwood was imme- 
diately before her. 

" She had felt something like affright before she 
saw him ; but her reason told her she had nothing 
to fear, as he was away. But now, the appear- 
ance of a stranger whom she had never before 
seen ; the authority in his looks, as well as in the 
sound of his steps ; a resemblance to the portrait 
she had been shown of him ; a start of astonish- 
ment which he gave on beholding her ; but above 
all, her fearsj confirmed her that it was him. She 
gave a scream of terror — put out her trembling 
hands to catch the balustrade for support — missed 
them — and fell motionless into her father^s arms. 

" He caught her, as, by the same impulse, he 
would have caught any other person falling for 
want of aid. Yet when he found her in his arms, 
he still held her there, gazed on her attentively, 
and once pressed her to his bosom. At length, 
trying to escape the snare into which he 
had been led, he was going to leave her 
on the spot where she fell, when her eyes 
opened, and she uttered, ' Save me I ' Her voice 
unmanned him. His long-restrained tears now 
burst forth, and seeing her relapsed into the 
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swoon, he cried out eagerly to recall her. Her 
name did not, however, come to his recollection — 
nor any name but this, ^Miss Milner — dear 
MissMihier!'" 

Exquisitely tender and affecting is this recol- 
lection of his long-lost and once fondly-loved 
ward, as he thus holds her child and his in 
his arms; but it does not save Matilda. He 
surrenders her lifeless to the care of servants, 
and issues to his steward the fatal words that 
banish her from his house. Lady Matilda, 
overwhelmed with grief, leaves it the next day ; 
provided for, it is true, but none the less an exiled 
child. 

It seems an important necessity that every school 
of novel-writing shall have a certain set of inci- 
dents, as much belonging to it as "properties" 
belong to certain stage performances. Some years 
ago, Gothic castles, mediseval ladies, and feudal 
barons, with the natural accompaniment of fighting, 
revelling, and fierce manners, were much in vogue. 
In our own days, lessons in political economy, in 
ethics, furnish good staple for some excellent 
writing. In the way of incidents we have crime, 
the felon's dock, the pleading for life and death. 
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the solemn array of justice. We read of them 
daily in the newspapers, and we like them in books. 
The taste of our progenitors was more romantic. 
The forcible abduction of lovely ladies was a well 
known and ever interesting crisis in a story ; Mrs. 
Inchbald, original till then, foimd no means of ex- 
tricating herself from the ir.tricacies of hers, with- 
out taking the common-place villain of her day, 
and making him carry off Lady Matilda. The 
news is conveyed to Lord Elmwood, but such is 
the terror his sternness inspires, that the messenger 
hardly dares to speak. The scene has all Mrs. 
Inchbald's vigour. 

" The man turned pale, and trembled — then, to 
prolong the time before he spoke, went to the door 
to see if it was shut — ^returned — ^yet, still trembling, 
seemed unwilling to say his errand. 

" ' What have you done,' cried Lord Elmwood, 

* that you are in this terror ? What have you 
done, man V 

" * Nothing, my lord,' replied he ; * but I am 
afraid I am going to offend you.' 

"^Well, no matter,' he answered, carelessly; 

* only go on, and let me know your business.' 

^^ The man's distress increased ; and he replied^ 
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in a voice of grief and affright, ^ Your child, my 
lord '— 

" Eushbrook and Sandford started, and, looking 
at Lord Elmwood, saw him turn white as death. 
In a tremulous voice, he instantly cried, — 

" * What of her V and rose from his seat." 

The stranger tells his sad story. Lord Elm- 
wood hears him composedly, then turning to Rush- 
brook, " Where are my pistols, Harry ? " is all he 
says. The father, the man prompt to act, who never 
utters a useless word, is roused, and even before 
we know it, we feel sure that Lady Matilda is 
delivered ; more, that her danger will secure her 
father's affection for ever. Her joy, his fondness, 
Rushbrook's love, and Matilda's return — she can 
love him now that her father is her own — end the 
tale, and display a freshness which is perhaps the 
result of the brevity with which they are imparted 
to us. 

Mrs. Inchbald's style is faulty, incorrect, but 
it has a rare gift : that of producing strong and 
direct impressions; vigour and pathos were the 
characteristics of her genius. Her stage education 
also gave her dramatic power and knowledge. To 
that, too, we think she owed the nice distinctions 
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in her men and women. They have none of the 
conventional perfection common in novels. The 
human representatives of heroes and heroines, whom 
she had seen moving on the stage, had helped to 
clothe them in flesh and blood, and suggested 
falUbility with their very looks. Miss Edgeworth 
regretted that Eushbrook told an untruth ; it de- 
graded him for a hero, and she did not feel that 
the great charm, the great art of this beauti- 
ful tale, is the imperfection of every character 
in it. 

We think, indeed, that Mrs. Inchbald may claim 
the great merit of first substituting two essentially 
original, imperfect, *and yet deeply interesting cha- 
racters for the cold conventional hero and heroine 
she found enthroned, and whom she did not succeed 
in removing. Dorriforth is cast in sterner and 
stronger mould than the gay or gallant young gen- 
tlemen who preceded him; he is taken on the 
verge of middle age, and followed to the shady 
slopes of life. The graces of youth are never with 
him, but the vigour and thought of manhood — a 
daring innovation, for hitherto heroes had been 
httle more than boys. The light and airy Miss 
Milner is as bold an attempt, in her way. She is 
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full of faults that scarcely admit of excuse or miti- 
gation ; she is vain, wilful, and provoking ; she 
cannot live without pleasure, excitement, and the 
admiration of men she despises. There is nothing 
great or heroic in her. She has not the innocence 
of Evelina, the dignity of Cecilia, the sweetness 
and intellectual turn of Emmeline and Ethelinda. 
She is a new woman, a true one, a very faulty one, 
introduced for the first time to the world. We 
wonder what was thought of this charming hut 
imperfect and undignified heroine on her first ap- 
pearance. Surprise al Mrs. Inchhald's selection 
must assuredly have been the chief feeling. There 
had been no Miss Milner before this one, no such 
graceful embodiment of woman's faiUngs held 
out, not to imitation or admiration, but to a surer 
and deeper feeUng — sympathy. We do not know 
if Mrs. Inchbald herself was conscious of the 
novelty of her attempt ; we doubt it, for her next 
novel rests, not on the natural development of 
character, but on the artificial contrast of virtue 
and vice, of generosity and selfishness. Here we 
have the positive good people and the positive bad 
people of the old school ; the stiff moral evolved 
from the actions of either is rather stiffer in Mrs. 
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Inchbald than in most of her contemporaries. 

"Nature and Art" has little of the charm and none 
of the truth of " A Simple Story." We feel the 
French Revolution, social theories, and foregone 
conclusions too much for the interest of a tale. But 
it has passages of great dramatic power and much 
pathos. The opposite fortunes and tempers of the two 
brothers Norwynne, and still more so of their sons, 
William and Henry, are not very convincing, but 
they are certainly effective. Striking and sad is 
the contrast in the career of the seduced village girl, 
Hannah, and that of her seducer, William. One 
error sinks her into every depth of vice and infamy 
into which woman can fall, whilst, unstained in cha- 
racter, unblemished in honour, William Norwynne 
rises to judicial dignity. There is not in the whole 
range of fiction a more impressive though briefly 
told scene than that of Hannah's trial. Every 
word tells, and was meant to tell. 

" When, in the morning, she was brought to the 
bar, and her guilty hand held up before the righteous 
judgment-seat of William, imagination could not 
form two figures, or two situations, more incompa- 
tible with the existence of former familiarity, than 
the judge and the culprit: and yet, these very 

VOL. II. G 
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persons had passed together the most blissful mo- 
ments that either had ever tasted ! Those hours 
of tender dalliance were now present to her mind 
— hU thoughts were more nobly employed in his 
high office; nor could the haggard face, hollow 
eye, desponding countenance, and meagre person 
of the poor prisoner once call to his memory, 
though her name was uttered among a list of others 
that she had assumed, his former youthful, lovely 
Hannah I 



« 



" * What defence have you to make I ' It was 
William spoke to Hannah I — the sound was sweet! 
— the voice was mild, was soft, compassionate, en- 
couraging ! — It almost charmed her to a love of 
life ! — not such a voice as when William last ad- 
dressed her ; when he left her, undone and preg- 
nant, vowing * never to see or speak to her more.' " 



" There were no spectators, Hannah, by your 
side when last he parted from you — if there had, 
the awful William had been awed to marks of pity. 

" Stunned with the enchantment of that well- 
known tongue directed to her, she stood like one 
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just petrified — all vital power was suspended. 
Again he put the question, and with these addi- 
tional sentences, tenderiy and emphatically deU- 
vered : 

" * Recollect yourself — ^have you no witnesses ? 
No proof on your behalf ? ' 

" A dead silence followed these questions. 

" He then mildly, but forcibly, added : 

" * What have you to say I ' 

"Here a flood of tears burst from her eyes, 
which she fixed earnestly upon him, as if pleading 
for mercy, while she faintly articulated, — 

" * Nothing, my lord.' 

" After a short pause, he asked her, in the same 
forcible but benevolent tone, — 

" ^ Have you no one to speak for your character?' 

" The prisoner answered, — 

" ' No.' 

" A second gush of tears followed this reply, for 
she called to mind by whom her character had 
first been blasted. 

^* He summed up the evidence — and every time 
he was compelled to press hard upon the proofs 
against her, she shrank, and seemed to stagger 
with the deadly blow — writhed imder the weight 

g2 
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of his minute justice, more than from the prospecf 
of a shameful death. 

" The jury consulted but a few minutes — the 
verdict was — 

"^Guilty!' 

"She heard it with composure. But when 
William placed the fatal velvet on his head, and 
rose to pronounce her sentence, she started with 
a kind of convulsive motion, retreated a step or two 
back, and lifting up her hands, with a scream 
exclaimed, — 

" * Oh ! not from you ! ' 

" The piercing shriek which accompanied these 
words prevented their being heard by part of the 
audience ; and those who heard them thought 
little of their meaning, more than that they ex- 
pressed her fear of dying. 

"Serene and dignified, as if no such exclamation 
had been uttered, William deUvered the fatal 
speech, ending with : 

" ' Dead, dead, dead ! ' " 

This passage, apart from its merit, is very cha- 
racteristic of Mrs. Inchbald's manner. And it is, 
we will venture to say, the manner of true pathos. 
There seems but one way of moving the heart, and 
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that is briefly. We have all the gift of being 
affected by pathetic circumstances, and we very 
rarely possess that of affecting others by their 
recital. Words spoil all. We dilate, and forget 
that sorrow is sufficient to itself; that it speaks in 
a few broken utterances, that it has no reflections, 
no fine language, no ambition of being admired. 
It is a cry from the heart, a passionate return on 
the past, a despairing thought of the future. Mrs. 
Inchbald, never a fine writer, was never so homely 
as when she wished to move. Miss Milner's grief, 
Hannah's anguish, are told with a repressed strength 
that makes both deeply affecting; it is as if we wit- 
nessed some great, pent up agony, which broke 
the heart from which it could not escape. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



MISS EDGEWORTH. 



There is no writer, howsoever gifted, with whom 
talent, or even genius, is not partly natural and 
partly acquired. This culture or development of a 
noble gift varies infinitely. Sometimes it is depend- 
ent on individuals, sometimes on circumstances, on 
the inanimate, though ever living, aspects of nature. 
Weknow what combination of education, scenery, and 
early passion, blending with original genius, gave 
us Byron. We can conjecture, but what would 
we not give to know, how Shakespeare was 
moulded in that strangely intellectual form which 
is greater even than his genius, and leaves us, 
above all, the impression of a mighty mind. The 
merits and errors of Madame de Stael were bred 
with her. Her genius was, as it always is, her 
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own, but her whole turn of thought was influ- 
enced from her childhood. Thus, too. Miss Edge- 
worth's *^ manly understanding," as a critic once 
justly said, owed much, not merely to the training 
of her youth, but to events and generations that 
preceded her birth. To her father she was espe- 
cially indebted. He was a remarkable man, and 
a great educator; he was always full of mechanical 
and social projects, a reformer and an inventor. 
We doubt whether his direct influence improved 
his celebrated daughter ; we think we can trace 
many of her faults to Richard Lovell Edgeworth; 
but to his indirect action, to early and constant in- 
tercourse with his vigorous and active mind, she 
certainly owed much of that strength, judgment, 
and wisdom which are her great and remarkable 
attributes. Nature has set a difference, and a 
great one, between man and woman, but education 
has set one still greater. It is not the Greek and 
Latin of boys that gives them a future advantage 
over their more ignorant sisters. It is that they 
are trained to act a part in life, and a part worth 
acting, whilst girls are either taught to look on life, 
or, worse still, told how to practise its light and 
unworthy arts. 
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The great superiority which French women have 
always possessed over the women of other nations, 
lies in this, and no more; they are, and have always 
been workers. More than any other women, they 
have shared in the labours and helped men to bear the 
burdens of Ufe. Other women have been as intel- 
lectual, and better educated, so far. as mere know- 
ledge goes. Their superiority is not that of virtue, 
public or domestic ; they have been as remarkable 
for their errors as for their eminence, but they have 
ever been equal to action, good or' bad. Spirit, 
courage, decision, have never failed them in the 
most critical emergencies. What the actual busi- 
ness of life has done for them, without depriving 
them of one feminine charm or folly, the contact of 
a strong, active mind seems to have done for 
Maria Edgeworth, the most vigorous though the 
least masculine of female writers, in that great 
touchstone of temper and genius — style. 

Mr. Edgeworth was not merely a remarkable 
man, he was also a singular one, the descendant of 
an Anglo-Irish family whose history reads like a 
romance. Under the reign of EUzabeth two bro- 
thers, Edward and Francis, sons of Roger Edge- 
worth, a monk who had married,, emigrated to 
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Ireland. Strange adventures, some dramatic, 
others amusing, befell their descendants, and strange 
contrasts of temper and character were theirs, 
fix)m the first to the last. We find an Edgeworth 
Bishop of Down and Connor in 1593, and in 1641 
Captain John Edgeworth's castle of Cranallagh, in 
the county of Longford, escaped burning, owing to 
the picture of Jane Edgeworth, ^' which was painted 
on the wainscot, with a cross hanging from her neck, 
and a rosary in her hands. This lady, being a 
Catholic, and having founded a religious house in 
Dublin, was considered a saint." 

But Jane Edgeworth's portrait did little for Mrs. 
Edgeworth and her infant son. She escaped from 
the hands of the furious party who had attacked the 
castle in the night, and hid under a furze bush 
till they were gone. In the meantime, a faithful 
servant saved her child by thrusting it into a neigh- 
bouring bog. He afterwards went for it, and 
hiding it in a pannier under eggs and chickens 
carried it safely to Dublin. The boy thus miracu- 
lously saved grew up to man's estate, and con- 
tracted a very curious marriage with a Miss Bridg- 
man, daughter of a widow whom his father had 
married on the death of his first wife. Mrs. Edge^ 
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worth, opposing their affection, and the law pro- 
hibiting young Edgeworth to run away with the 
girl he liked, it was agreed that she should run 
away with him. So successful was this experiment 
that their first child, a son, was bom before their 
united ages amounted to thirty one. This wise 
couple lost their parents early, and were left with 
two estates, one in Ireland, the other in Lincoln- 
shire, and ten thousand poimds in money. On 
going to England, their first step was to mortgage 
the estate they had there, and the next to keep 
the money in a stocking on the top of their bed. 
To this stocking both had access. The husband's 
prudence and economy may be tested by the fact 
that, being once short of money, he sold the groimd 
plot of a house in DubUn to purchase a high- 
crowned hat and feathers. This gay gentleman was 
knighted by the gayest of monarchs, Charles the 
Second. Lady Edgeworth was not more econo- 
mical than her husband, but she was virtuous, and 
the admiration the king rather too freely expressed 
for her beauty, when she was presented at court, 
made her resolve never to appear there again. 
She was also a woman of much courage ; she had an 
Irish fear of fairies, but knew how to face real 
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danger. A sudden alarm sent her up to the garret 
in Lissard Castle for gunpowder that was kept m 
a barrel. The servant girl who went with her 
carried a bit of candle in her fingers. When Lady 
Edgeworth was half-way down, she saw that the 
candle was gone, and asked what had become of it. 
The girl answered that she had left it stuck in 
the barrel of black salt. Lady Edgeworth returned 
to the garret, foimd the Ughted candle stuck in the 
gunpowder, put her hand carefully underneath it, 
took it out safely, and at the bottom of the staircase 
dropped on her knees and thanked God for her 
escape. 

The son of this brave lady, Francis Edgeworth, 
raised a regiment for King William, and earned the 
name of Protestant Frank. He was fond of 
pleasure, and fonder still of gambling. 

" One night, after having lost all the money he 
could command, he staked his wife's diamond ear- 
rings, and went into an adjoining room, where she 
was sitting in company, to ask her to lend them 
to him. She took them from her ears, and gave 
them to him, saying that she knew for what pur- 
pose he wanted them, and that he was welcome to 
them. They were staked, and he won back all 
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of war at Milton. With the permission of the 
exiled king, the Ahb^ went to visit them. A con- 
tagious fever raged amongst these poor prisoners, 
but nothing could induce the Abbe to forsake 
them. At length he took the fever, and the 
daughter of Louis XVI, a woman of heroic mind 
and great charity, though of manners too sad and 
austere, immediately went to him, became his 
nurse and attendant, and received his last breath. 
The king and his court went into mourning, and 
the learned monarch himself wrote the Abba's 
Latin epitaph. He needed none. His name is 
written for ever in the saddest tragedy of modem 
times. 

To this vigorous race, in which blended elements 
so opposite — which produced a Protestant Frank, 
an AhU Edgeworth, and many an original and 
vivid character besides — ^belonged Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth. He was fortunate in possessing a 
mother of firm character and fine mind. He says 
of her : — 

"At a time when Stella and Mrs. Delany 
were looked up to as persons of a different 
class from the ladies who were commonly to be 
met with in the best circles in Lreland, my mother 
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had stored her mind with more Kterature than 
she ever allowed to appear in common conversa- 
tion." 

To this lady we probably owe the redemption of 
the Edgeworths from the follies that had so often 
marked their career. Her son did not promise 
much discretion. After learning Latin grammar 
from the Rev. Patrick Hughes, Goldsmith's pre- 
ceptor, and well known — 

*^ A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew—" 

he was sent to Trinity College, then removed to 
Oxford, and placed under the care of a Mr. Elers, 
an old friend of Mr. Edgeworth's. Mr. Elers at 
first made a very reasonable objection. He had 

several daughters, he said, whom the world 

• 

thought pretty, but none of whom would make a 
suitable match for Mr. Edgeworth's son. The 
warning was not heeded, and before he was nine- 
teen Richard Lovell Edgeworth ran away with 
one of the Miss Elers. His father's anger was 
mollified by the tears and prayers of his sister, 
and in 1764 he returned to Ireland with his wife. 
His mother was dying ; her parting advice to her 
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son may have influenced the whole of his future 
fate — " My son, learn how to say No ! " 

Mr. Edgeworth, after giving her mind, firm 
temper, and great generosity the praise they com- 
manded, adds forcibly — " To the influence of her 
instructions and authority I owe the happiness of 
my life." He was what she made him, and his 
daughter Maria was as certainly what he made 
her. 

His first imprudent marriage was not happy. 
Yet the least loved of his four wives was the 
mother of his favourite daughter. Maria Edge- 
worth was bom at Hare Hatch, near Reading, on 
the first of January, 1767, and her birth cost her 
mother^s life. Two years later, his father's death 
put Mr. Edgeworth in possession of the family 
estates, and in 1782 he went to Ireland — '^with 
the firm determination to dedicate the remainder 
of his life to the improvement of his estate and the 
education of his children, and with the sincere 
hope of contributing to the amelioration of the 
inhabitants of the country from which he drew his 
subsistence." 

To this resolve he adhered, and the consistency 
of his public character claims every praise. 
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Richard Lovell Edgeworth was an active member 
of the Irish volunteers, a zealous advocate of edu- 
cation and reform, an incorruptible member of the 
last Irish House of Commons, in which he spoke 
and voted against that great political iniquity, the 
Union. He was also a just landlord and an impar- 
tial magistrate — so much so, that " Go before Mr. 
Edgeworth and you will get justice ! " became the 
saying of the neighbourhood. Not long after he 
had married his fourth wife— the second and third, 
Honora and Elizabeth Sneyd, were sisters — in the 
terrible year of 1798, Mr. Edgeworth received 
practical proof that his justice and goodness were 
keenly appreciated. His house, though visited by 
the insurgents, was found unharmed by the family 
on their return. Miss Edgeworth, continuing her 
father^s memoirs, writes : — 

" Within the house we found everything was as 
we had left it — a map that we had been consulting 
was still open on the table, with pencils, and slips of 
paper containing the first lessons in arithmetic, in 
which some of the young people had been engaged, 
the morning we had been driven from home ; a 
pansy, in a glass of water, which one of the chil- 
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dren had been copying, was still on the chimney- 
piece." 

An admirable landlord was Mr. Edgeworth, if 
we may trust, and why should we not, his daughter; 
an earnest, conscientious man he certainly was, an 
active, ingenious one, ftdl of benevolent, practical, 
and mechanical schemes, and, above all, a great 
educator : he derived the passion from his mother, 
and like her, he was devoted to his children. His 
four wives gave him twenty-one, and the difference 
in their ages, ranging from forty-five years to one, 
afforded him such opportunities of observation as 
few fathers have possessed. He was the centre of 
this patriarchal home, in which two sisters of a 
former wife lived happily with the fourth Mrs. 
Edgeworth, herself the mother of six children, and 
hence, perhaps, he derived that dogmatic tone which 
made Byron say that he talked, " not as if he 
could not write his name, but as if nothing else 
were worth writing." 

With all his merits as a public and private man, 
it is as the father of Maria Edgeworth that Mr. 
Edgeworth is best remembered. We have shown 
at some length what he and his remarkable family 
were, because, in the dearth of information concern- 
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ing Miss Edgeworth, the mixture of wisdom, 
virtue, and romance of the race from which she 
sprang will give us a fair clue to her real temper 
and nature. 

It was in 1782 that Maria Edgeworth, then 
fifteen, went to Ireland, where Edgeworthstown 
became her life-long residence. She left it for 
occasional visits to England, Scotland, and France, 
but, with the exception of two years which she 
spent at Clifton with an invalid step-mother, she 
never lived more than a few weeks away from 
home. Life at Edgeworthstown was as secluded 
as the patriarchal nature of Mr. Edgeworth's in- 
creasing family allowed. Miss Edgeworth has 
recorded that they paid few visits ; bogs, bad roads, 
and distance were discouraging obstacles. Besides, 
work was Mr. Edgeworth's purpose in life, and 
more or less that of every one around him. Maria, 
his eldest daughter, assisted him considerably. She 
copied letters, and received rents, and, later, gave 
him the help of her pen. He was a good critic, 
and a useful guide ; much of her knowledge of life 
was derived from his experience, but he wrote with 
effort, and disliked the trouble. Their literary 
partnership ceased when, from the quiet ground 
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of " Early Lessons," which he had begun with his 
second wife, and which he finished with the daugh- 
ter of the first, and such works as the " Essays on 
Practical Education," ^^ Irish Bulls," &c., Miss 
Edgeworth, at the age of thirty-three, ventured 
on the world of fiction with " Castle Rackrent." 
Thirty-four years later appeared her last novel, 
" Helen." The critical advice of her father Miss 
Edgeworth always enjoyed, and her works went 
forth to the world with what he called his paternal 
imprimatur, even to her last novels but one, 
" Harrington and Ormond," for which he wrote a 
preface, in which occur the following words : 

" In my seventy-fourth year I have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing another work of my daughter brought 
before the public. This was more than I could 
have expected, from my advanced years and de- 
clining health And now, indulgent 

reader, I beg you to pardon this intrusion, and 
with the most grateful acknowledgments, I bid 
you farewell for ever." 

This was written on the 31st of May, 1817; 
on the 13th of June following, Mr. Edgeworth 
died. With him, it must be acknowledged, ceases 
his daughter's literary history. She was fifty, 
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and can scarcely have been exhausted, but she had 
long relied on his guidance ; too long, perhaps, for 
her own good. 

"Whenever I thought of writing anything," 
she has said herself, " I always told him my first 
rough plans, and always, with the instinct of a good 
critic, he used to fix immediately upon that which 
would best answer his purpose — * Sketch thaty and 
show it to meJ These words, from the experience 
of his sagacity, never failed to inspire me with 
hopes of success. His decision in criticism was 
pecuUarly useful to me. It was the happy experi- 
ence of this, and my consequent reUance on his 
ability, decision, and perfect tru^h, that relieved me 
from the anxiety to which I was so much subject, 
that I am sure I should not have written or finished 
anything without his support." 

We cannot help thinking that Miss Edgeworth 
wronged herself in relying so much even on the 
best and wisest of critics. She had genius and 
facility enough to strike out a path of her own. 
She wrote with the greatest ease, like Madame 
de Stael, in the very midst of conversation, and at 
the same time with the greatest care. So far as 
style went she needed no advice, no correction, 
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and invention, even with her father^s help, was 
never her forte. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that "Helen," which appeared seventeen years 
after his death, was for her a weak production. 
It was well-written, but cold. Her time for 
solitary exertion had gone by, and her fame closes 
with the last book he revised — " Harrington and 
Ormond," a significant acknowledgment of how 
much she owed to him. No doubt that, as she 
distinctly said in the preface to " Patronage," her 
works were all written by herself, for of all per- 
sons Miss Edgeworth is the last it is possible 
to suspect of untruth or equivocation ; but it is 
not wronging or imputing wrong to her to perceive 
that, when the support on which she had so long 
reUed was withdrawn, she lost some confidence in 
herself. To her father she owed especially that 
wonderful experience of life, helped by her own 
intuitive knowledge of character, which is one of 
the charms of her writings ; but had he died when 
she was younger, when the springs of hope and 
joy were still strong in her, we should have had 
another Miss Edgeworth, not less wise, not less prac>- 
tical, but infinitely more tender and amiable than 
the one we know. It was the fault of Mr. Edge- 
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worth — a fault which he imparted to his daughter 
— ^to keep the romance of the family for real life, 
and to repress it, where it is graceful and becoming, 
in fiction. Maria, bom in England, of an English 
mother, was, nevertheless, very Irish in temper, 
far more so than in her writings. She had the 
hopeful ardour, j^the sensitiveness of the Irish 
character, its enthusiasm and its spirit of mirth 
and enjoyment, all save its imagination. Her 
very reluctance to marry betrays her. She could 
not conceive marriage without love, nor love with- 
out great and generous qualities which are rarely 
found by the penetrating ; and satisfied with a lot 
which, if it had not love, embraced as much true 
and tender friendship as was ever granted to woman, 
she passed from youth to middle age, and from 
that to the four-score and three that closed her 
long and happy career. 

Miss Edgeworth is little known for one so cele- 
brated, but the few accounts that are preserved of 
her manners and personal appearance convey but 
one pleasing impression. Byron, who saw her at 
one of Sir Humphrey Davy's breakfasts in 1813, 
that is to say when she was not far from fifty, was 
more lenient to her than to her father. " She was 
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a nice little unassuming ^ Jeannie Deans-looking 
body,' as we Scotch say ; and, if not handsome, 
certainly not ill-looking. Her conversation was 
as quiet as herself. One would never have 
guessed she could write her name." Moore, 
who fled from Madame de Stael, and who disliked 
literary women as much as his kind genial heart 
would allow him to dislike, was still more favour- 
able. In his diary, 19th of September, 1818, 
we find the brief but significant record, "In 
the evening Miss Edgeworth delightful, not 
from display, but from repose and unaffectedness. 
The least pretending person of the company." 
Years later he allowed less gracious words to escape 
him ; but this was the first impression and the 
best. Her ardent admirer Sir Walter Scott 
always was, and, though their personal intercourse 
was Umited, it was free and cordial. There are 
few passages in Maria Edgeworth's life more 
pleasing than her influence on and her friendship 
with the great Scotch novelist. In his general 
preface to the Waverley novels, he made the can- 
did and manly acknowledgment that the success 
of Miss Edgeworth's Irish tales recalled his atten- 
tion to the mislaid manuscript of Waverley, 
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and In the same frank spirit he added: — 
" Without being so presumptuous as to hope to 
emulate the rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and 
admirable tact which pervade the works of my 
accomplished ftiend, I felt that something might 
be attempted for my own country, of the same 
Knd with that which Miss Edgeworth so fortu- 
nately achieved for Ireland — something which 
might introduce her natives to those of the sister 
kingdom in a more favourable light than they 
had been placed hitherto, and tend to procure 
sympathy for their virtues, and indulgence for 
their foibles." 

When " Waverley " appeared there was some 
correspondence between its author and Miss Edge- 
worth, but they had never met, and the secret was not 
violated for her, though Walter Scott's gratitude 
for the model she had given him induced him to 
send her a copy of the work, simply inscribed 
" from the author." Her reply to the unknown 
writer was cordial, and drew a letter from Bal- 
lantyne, the publisher, in which there are admis- 
sions which can only have been made at the 
suggestion of Walter Scott himself; if, indeed, we 
are not to consider the letter his. It contains 
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the highest homage Miss Edgeworth could well 
receive. 

** To Miss Edgeworth, 
*^ Edgeworthstown, Ireland. 

'* Edinburgh, 11th , 1814. 

"Madam, — ^I am desired by the author of Waver- 
ley to acknowledge, in his name, the honour which 
you have done him by your most flattering apprecia- 
tion of his work — a distinction which he receives as 
one of the highest that could be paid him, and which 
he would have been proud to have himself stated 
his sense of, only that being impersonaly he thought 
it more respectful to require my assistance than 
to write an anonymous letter. 

" There are very few who have had the oppor- 
timities that have been granted to me, of knowing 
how very elevated is the admiration entertained by 
the author of ^ Waverley ' for the genius of Miss 
Edgeworth. From the intercourse that took place 
betwixt us while the work was going through my 
press, I know that the exquisite truth and power of 
your characters operated on his mind at once to 
excite and subdue it. He felt that the success of 
his book was to depend upon the characters much 
more than upon the story; and he entertained so just 
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and so high an opmion of your eminence in the man- 
agement of both, as to have strong apprehensions 
of any comparison which might be instituted be- 
twixt his picture and story, and yours; besides that 
there is a richness and natvetd in Irish character and 
humour, in which the Scotch are certainly defective, 
and which could hardly fail, as he thought, to render 
his delineations cold and tame by the contrast. ^If 
I could but hit Miss Edgeworth's wonderful power 
of vivifying all her persons, and making them Uve 
as beings in your mind, I should not be afraid ! ' 
Often has the author of ^ Waverley' used such lan- 
guage to me; and I know that I gratified him 
most when I could say, ^ Positively, this is equal 
to Miss Edgeworth.' You will thus judge, madam, 
how deeply he must feel such praise as you have 
bestowed on his efforts." 

Sir Walter Scott's modest admiration of Miss 
Edgeworth may now seem extravagant, even to 
her warmest partisans, but the splendid success, 
which the whole world knows, must not make us 
forget the anxieties and the doubts by which it was 
preceded. Did not one of Walter Scott's friends 
and advisers pronounce the Scotch scenes in 
"Waverley" vulgar? 
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Years elapsed before this pleasant intercourse 
was strengthened by a personal meeting. In 1819, 
Sir Walter Scott gave his son, Comet Scott, a 
letter of introduction for Miss Edgeworth, in which 
he called him a second edition of "Waverley," "a 
tall copy, as collectors say ; " and in 1822 we find 
him writing to Miss Baillie : 

" I am deUghted with the prospect of seeing Miss 
Edgeworth and making her personal acquaintance. I 
expect her to be just what you describe, a being totally 
void of affectation, and who, like one other lady of 
my acquaintance, carries her literary reputation as 
freely and easily as the milkmaid in my country 
does her loglen." 

Miss Edgeworth's visit to Scotland was delayed, 
however, till the following year, when, with her 
two sisters, Harriet and Sophia, she spent a few 
weeks in Edinburgh, took a tour in the Highlands, 
and passed a fortnight with Sir Walter Scott at 
Abbotsford. None of the great novelist's antici- 
pations were disappointed in this long unknown 
friend. 

" Miss Edgeworth is at present the great lioness 
of Edinburgh," he wrote to Mr. Terry, " and a 
very nice lioness ; she is full of fun and spirit ; a 
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little, slight figure, very active in her motions, very 
good-humoured, and ftdl of enthusiasm." 

To Miss Baillie he wrote, a few days later, in 
still warmer terms : 

" It is scarce possible to say more of this very 
remarkable person than that she not only com- 
pletely answered, but exceeded the expectations which 
I had formed. I am particularly pleased with the 
naivete and good-humoured ardour of mind which 
she unites with such formidable powers of obser- 
vation. In external appearance she is quite the 
Whippity Stowrie, if you remember such a sprite, 
who came flying through the windows to work aU 
sorts of marvels. I will never believe but she has 
a wand in her pocket, and pulls it out to conjure a 
Kttle before she begins to draw those very striking 
pictures of manners." 

After this pleasing and sympathetic portrait, we 
may readily believe Lockhart's assertion " that the 
fortnight Miss Edgeworth and two of her younger 
sisters spent at Abbotsf ord was one of the happiest 
in Sir Walter Scott's life." All that the most 
hospitable of men could do to make his guest 
happy was done. Fishing on the Cauldshiels 
Loch, " feasting " by Thomas the Rhymer's water- 
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fall in the glen, visits to Newark and the Yarrow, 
where " fair hangs the apple f rae the rock," and over 
all the charm of a genial manner and of unrivalled 
powers of conversation, left on Miss Edgeworth an 
impression which she warmly expressed through 
one of her fictitious characters, soon after the 
gaieties of Abbotsford had closed in death and 
sorrow. 

Li 1825 Sir Walter Scott visited Ireland, 
and spent a few days at Edgeworthstown. 
"A happy meeting it was," writes his son-in-law 
and biographer. " We remained there for several 
days, making excursions to Loch Oil, and other 
scenes of interest in Longford and the adjoining 
counties ; the gentry everywhere exerting them- 
selves with true Irish zeal to signalize their affe,:- 
tionate pride in their illustrious countrywoman, 
and their appreciation of her guest; while her 
brother, Mr. Lovell Edgeworth, had his classical 
mansion filled every evening with a succession of 
distinguished friends, the ^lite of Ireland. Here, 
above all, we had the opportunity of seeing in what 
universal respect and comfort a gentleman's family 
may live in that country, and in far from its most 
favoured districts, provided only they live there 
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habitualljy and do their duty as the friends and 
guardians of those among whom Providence has 
appointed their proper place. Here we found neither 
mud hovels nor naked peasantry. Here there was a 
very large school in the village, of which masters 
and pupils were, in a nearly equal proportion, Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, the Protestant 
squire himself making it a regular part of his 
daily business to visit the scene of their opera- 
tions, and strengthen authority, and enforce 
discipline by his personal superintendence. Here, 
too, we pleased ourselves with recognising some of 
the sweetest features in Goldsmith's picture of 

' Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain ;' 

and, in particular, we had 'the playM children 
just let loose from school' in perfection. Mr. 
Edgeworth's paternal heart delighted in letting 
them make a playground of his lawn ; and every 
evening, after dinner, we saw leap-frog going on 
with the highest spirit within fifty yards of the 
drawing-room windows, while fathers and mothers, 
and their aged parents also, were grouped about 
among the trees watching the sport. It is a curious 
enough coincidence that Oliver Goldsmith and 
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Maria Edgeworth should both have derived their 
early love and knowledge of Irish character and 
manners from the same identical district. He 
received part of his education at this very school 
of Edgeworthstown ; and Pallasmore (the locus 
cui nomen est Pallas of Johnson's epitaph), the 
little hamlet where the author of ' The Vicar of 
Wakefield ' first saw the light, is still, as it was in 
his time, the property of the Edgeworths." 

It pleased the genial mind and the shrewd eye 
of Sir Walter Scott to study these rural manners, 
in which, apart from their own charm, he could 
trace so much that had been suggestive to Miss 
Edgeworth, and that called forth those genial pages 
which in their turn awoke his own mightier spirit. 
Delightful, though brief, was their intercourse, for, 
with many differences, they were much akin ; both 
had the same even mind, the same happy power of 
repose in intellect, the same love of the domestic 
virtues. Mr. Lockhart has recorded, in his account 
of this portion of his father-in-law's life, that, as he 
was walking with him and Miss Edgeworth in 
Edgeworthstown park, he expressed himself as if 
poets and novelists made life the materials for art. 
His words at least could bear that construction. 
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Sir Walter Scott eloquently contradicted it, and 
above all the gifts of the mind, above all its noblest 
faculties, he- placed the education of the heart. 
Miss Edgeworth's emotion, and she had reached 
the years when, though the heart may be warm as 
ever, it is not as easily stirred, is characteristic. 
"Maria," says Mr. Lockhart, "did not listen to 
this without some water in her eyes — her tears are 
always ready when any generous string is touched 
— (for, as Pope says, ^the finest minds, like the 
finest metals, dissolve the easiest'), — ^but she brushed 
them gaily aside, and said, ' You see how it is — 
Dean Swift said he had written his books in order 
that people might learn to treat him like a great 
lord. Sir Walter writes his in order that he 
may be able to treat his people as a great lord 
ought to do.' " 

Sir Walter Scott and his party spent a week at 
Edgeworthstown, and thence proceeded to Killar- 
ney, with Miss Edgeworth, her sister Harriet, and 
her brother William. This pleasant journey was 
the last they saw of each other. 

There is little more to add. " Orlandino," a 
child's tale, pubUshed by Messrs. Chambers, in 
1847, was Miss Edgeworth's last work. As she 
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began her long and useful career of authorship, so 
she closed it, in the endeavour to improve and 
amuse childhood. Two years later, oi^ the 21st of 
May, 1849, came the grand closing scene of all. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CASTLE BACKBENT. — BELINDA. 

Amongst the women who have won celebrity in 
fiction, three wiU long remain prominent for a 
thoroughly feminine qualitj' — ^that of teaching. 
This natural gift, which will may perfect, but 
cannot bestow, has never been possessed more com- 
pletely, and exercised more successfully, by man 
or woman, than by Mademoiselle de Scud^ry, 
Madame de Genlis, and Miss Edgeworth* With 
the three, teaching was the first object, litera- 
ture came next. They wrote to improve their 
readers, not by actual scientific knowledge^ but by 
advice, by lessons kind, delicate, and persuasive. 
Mademoiselle de Scud^ry wished to make society 
and women more polished, moris refined, more 
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virtuous. Madame de Genlis devoted herself to 
childhood and to youth ; to inculcate knowledge, 
practical and theroretical, was her object. Miss 
Edgeworth's aim was similar, but less educational ; 
and her method was essentially different. Madame 
de Genlis preached virtue, but rather ideally. Her 
virtue is inexorable, and often unattainable. The 
grand romance of life, love tender and true, she 
treated coldly and sceptically; she admitted the 
reality of passions which she deprecated, and she 
often drew them with a fidelity that made their 
perils alluring. She wrote for children, or for 
married women ; the medium of dreaming girlhood 
was never the public she contemplated ; she said so, 
and her works say so too. 

When Miss Edgeworth did not write for 
chUdren, she devoted her exertions to the period of 
life that lies beyond childhood. She attacked the 
passions by denying them. She stripped them of 
their false greatness, and showed them in their 
baseness. She preached virtue and wisdom by 
painting vice and folly, and these she covered with 
immortal ridicule. What youth would become a 
Sir Philip Baddeley, an English Clay? What girl 
would be an Almeria, a future Mrs. Beaumont ? 
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Because she showed no divine heights of greatness 
and generosity, it has been hastily and unjustly 
concluded that her ideal was narrow. It was of 
the loftiest, and embraced all that makes the per- 
fect man. We cannot look closely into her works 
and not perceive this ; but her power of showin 
goodness was negative. By the selfishness, the 
vulgar insolence, the meanness, the duplicity, the 
ingratitude of the men and women she stigmatized, 
we know the virtues she loved. Her clear, sound 
mind was full of enthusiasm, but of an enthusiasm 
with which blended a quick Irish sense of ridicule. 
Enthusiasm was rife when she wrote. It had 
been pitched to every key, sung to everj'^ tune. 
She was struck with its abuses and shunned them, 
perhaps too carefully. In a vigorous and manly 
style, which rarely betrayed the woman, she set 
about the task of avenging what she loved by 
chastising what she hated. Her delineations of 
love, with all their coldness, with all their pru- 
dence, are tender and romantic. Her lovers and 
their mistresses are always the perfect prince and 
princess of the fairy-tale. But whereas that 
ancient epic, and the novel derived from it, 
only required beauty, courage, and fidelity, 
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Miss Edgeworth, taking these for granted, added 
to them prudence, justice, honour, principle, 
and every virtue under heaven. If that is not a 
romantic ideal, what is ? 

Romantic, however, in the conduct of love. Miss 
Edgeworth was not. In its mysterious, involun- 
tary nature she refused to believe. Feeling and 
passion she shunned as dangerous to the moral 
equilibrium. Her lovers always know why they 
love. Habit, esteem, and opportunity she thought 
sufficient grounds for affection. She shared the 
opinions of her own Mrs. Broadhurst on that 
important matter. 

"Ask half the men you are acquainted with 
why they are married, and their answer, if they 
speak the truth, will be — ^Because I met Miss 
Such-a-one at such a place, and we were con- 
tinually together ! ' ^ Propinquity, propinquity ! ' 
as my father used to say — and he was married five 
times, and twice to heiresses." 

Propinquity has certainly much to do with the 
matter; it is a fact, a stubborn fact, and Miss 
Edgeworth's enthusiasm never allowed her to forget 
facts. She was as truthful as prejudice, that 
inexorable shadow of genius, would allow her to be* 
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Perfect truth is the attribute of God. Science, 
unless in her lower walks, has it not. To soar is 
to wander, and often to err. Common minds take 
common errors ; great minds have their own — few, 
but glaring to others, to themselves invisible. By 
its amount of truth we may know genius. Shake- 
speare, the greatest of all who wrote, is the truest. 
We have learned to test human nature by him, 
because, great though he is, his is of the two the 
easier book. He stands beyond all poetry and all 
verse, as truth made visible by the power of 
genius. 

This splendid attribute is that of all great 
minds, though in an inferior degree. To see 
truth, to paint it, to impart it, is to possess 
genius, imagination, judgment, all in one. 
Her share in that noble gift Miss Edge- 
worth had, and in its possession Madame de La 
Fayette and Miss Austen alone can compete with 
her, amongst the women who wrote. Madame de 
Stael was too eloquent to be true — she saw the 
truth, but was ever borne away from the tranquil 
shores on which it is to be found. The candour 
of her nature enlightened Madame de La Fayette ; 
idle transferred her own sincerity to her pages*^ 
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Marvellous perception of character was Miss 
Austen's gift. Miss Edgeworth had not the heart 
knowledge of the one, or the penetrating power of 
the other. But, better than either, she porceived 
moral truths as shown in character — a noble 
domain, in which her reign was long and supreme. 
Miss Edgeworth was conscious of her power, 
and from that consciousness sprang her weakness. 
She knew that she had much to say and to teach 
— her education had made her consider useful- 
ness the great end of life^ — what was not useful in 
her intellectual powers she checked, and that which . 
was she cultivated more than needful. Hence 
the coldness of her tales. She conceived fine 
characters, full of tenderness and humour, but she 
used them only for teaching, as lessons better 
living than spoken. She subjected the incidents 
of life to the same arbitrary rule. Her worship of 
truth was sincere whilst romance and adventure 
had to be checked, but it forsook her when a 
\. precept had to be inculcated. Mrs. Radcliffe 
distorted truths to terrify and lure on her readers; 
Miss Edgeworth to improve hers. The aim 
was good, but the error was great. Miss 
Edgeworth's truth lies almost always in her 
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aiecohdaiy characters — there, no teaching, no object s^ 
interfering, humour, wit, and ridicule had their "^ 

/ 

/ 

play. These great qualities made her fame, but / 
her aim gave that fame consistency and extent. 
To develope and strengthen character was her. 
object, and she brought rare abilities to the task. 
Fewnamesin English literature were more honoured 
than was hers, and few deserved honour more. 
Other schools arose, her rule as a teacher ceased 
to be acknowledged, and though the reverence due 
to her purpose remained. Miss Edgeworth had to' 
bear the brunt of cmother tribimal than that' of 
esteem, that of literary excellence. She has stood 
that severe test, not unharmed, but with great 
credit to herself. Style, power of character, and 
humour are gifts that never perish. To these 
Miss Edgeworth added the honour — and it is a 
rare one— of having been a most suggestive writer. 
If any one cared about classifying the novel 
of to-day, how curious it would be to trace some of 
its most important branches to works which have 
been either long forgotten or far surpassed. To 
several women belongs the privilege of having been 
first,- though not indeed greatest, in some of the 
most prolific departments of modem fiction. 
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Mademoiselle de Scud^iy is the acknowledged 
foundress of the psychological novel; Madame 
de La Fayette first taught how to express 
natural and delicate feelings in simple language. 
Of Mrs. Radcliffe Walter Scott said, " The 
praise may be claimed for her of having been 
the first to introduce into her prose fictions a 
tone of fanciful description and impressive nar- 
rative, which had hitherto been exclusively applied 
to poetry . • . • Mrs. Kadcliffe has a title to be 
considered as the first poetess of romantic fiction." 
To Mrs. Inchbald we owe one of the earliest 
instances of a modem innovation ; the interest of 
a story no longer resting in its incidents, but in the 
strongly-drawn characters of the hero and heroine. 
No accident, happy or unfortunate, could alter Mr. 
Dorriforth or Miss Milner; they are eternal types 
of man's pride and woman's vanity. And, finally, 
we may with justice attribute to Maria Edgeworth 
the opening of what has proved a very important 
branch of modem literature : the national novel. 
First she took her stand on national peculiarities, 
customs, and feelings, and turned into honour or 
compelled attention to what had, until then, been 
the subject of ridicule or mirth. She had not, 
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indeed, the fancy, the imagination, the tenderness 
which such a subject demanded, hut she had 
humour and a keen sense of plain, sober truths, and 
truth and humour proved to have a charm of their 
own, independent of poetry. 

With generous candour Sir Walter Scott always 
acknowledged how much he owed to Miss Edge- 
worth. The historical and romantic part of his 
tales was his own, or was derived from other sources; 
to her he owed the bent which his genius took in 
delineating Scotch characters. The historic school 
he helped to establish has died away, but the 
national still lives. We have only to cast a look 
over the modem literature of Europe, from the first 
apparition of "Waverley," down to the tales of 
Feman Caballero, to know how pregnant with 
results was the resolve Miss Edgeworth took one 
day of sitting down to write " Castle Eackrent." 

This able but unpleasing tale scarcely reads 
now like the first of a very delightful school. 
Dreary in the extreme is " Castle Rackrent," with 
all its power ; a picture of lawless strength with- 
out its romance, of grasping ambition without its 
greatness. The characters are drawn with the 
hand of a master, but also with the inexorable 
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sternness of reality. In some of her subsequent 
ifrorks, Miss Edgeworth introduced a sort of con- 
ventional romance; it was not very real indeed, but 
it gave the mind a sense of rest from much formal 
teaching. Here we have none ; we have nothing 
but the kind, faithful old man who relates the 
story, and is a powerless looker-on through its sad 
phases. Yet "Castle Rackrent" is Miss Edge- 
worth's great Irish story, and on her Irish stories 
her ultimate fame must rest. The " Absentee," is 
more pleasing, but its purpose is too obvious. Bang 
Corny in "Ormond" is an admirable sketch, and 
there are amusing scenes in " Ennui," but "Castle 
Kackrent " is unsurpassed by any of these. It has a 
melancholy completeness which they do not possess. 
It is a page from the great national tale, one of the 
most dismal, without either the poetry or the 
adventure of some sadder passages, but still a 
truthful page, which proved to be the parent of a 
whole and fertile school. 

" Castle Kackrent" is not, properly speaking, a 
novel ; it is the history of an Irish estate and of its 
owners, related by an old steward. It is the tragedy 
of landed property in Ireland, illustrated by features 
of character already bygone when the author wrote in 
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1800. First of all we are introduced to the narrator, 
who conquers his natural laziness for the honour of 
the family J and who never seems aware how little to 
their honour is his narrative. " My real name" 
he tells us, " is Thady Quirk, though in the family I 
have always been known by no other than ' honest 
Thady.' Afterwards, in the time of Sir Murtagh, de- 
ceased, I remember to hear them calling me ^ old 
Thady,' and now Pm come to * poor Thady,' for 
I wear a long great-coat winter and summer, which 
is very handy, as I never put my arms into the 
sleeves; they are as good as new, though come 
Holantide next I've had it these seven years ; it 
holds on by a single button round my neck, cloak 
fashion. To look at me you would hardly think 
poor Thady was the father of Attorney Quirk; 
he is a high gentleman, and never minds what poor 
Thady says, and having better than fifteen hun- 
dred a^year, landed estate, looks down upon honest 
Thady ; but I wash my hands of his doings, and 
as I have lived so will I die, true and loyal to the 
family." 

The ancient Rackrent estate came into the 
O'Shaughlin family in the days of honest Thady's 
grandfather. Sir Patrick O'Shaughlin, a jolly 
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gentleman^ ^^ who could sit out the best man in 
Ireland, let alone the three kingdoms itself/' he- 
came Sir Patrick Rackrent, and led a merry life 
of it. Castle Rackrent was full in his days, and 
one evening, " just as the company rose to drink 
his health with three cheers, he fell down in a 
sort of a fit, and was carried off ; they sat it out, 
and were surprised, on inquiry in the morning, to 
find that it was all over with poor Sir Patrick. 
Never did any gentleman live and die more be- 
loved in the country, by rich and poor." 

The surprise of the guests at Sir Patrick's 
death, and the love that lamented gentleman 
inspired, are in curious unison with the funeral ; a 
splendid one — "happy the man who could get but 
a sight of the hearse ; " but not so happy was poor 
Sir Patrick, whose body was seized for debt, which 
gave his son and heir so good a pretence for not 
paying the debts, that the seizure was kindly laid 
to his door. 

Sir Murtagh, " the new man, did not take at all 
after the old gentleman ; the cellars were never 
filled after his death, and no open house, or any- 
thing as it used to be ; the tenants even were sent 
away without their whisky. I was ashamed my- 
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self, and knew not what to say for the honour of 
the family ; but I made the best of a bad case, i^d 
laid it all at my lady's door." 

This lady, of the family of the Skinflints, and 
Sir Murtagh were well mated. She had a school 
where poor children were taught gratis, and kept 
spinning gratis for her benefit. She had duty 
yam from the tenants ; the weavers on the estate 
were glad to weave it for nothing, and the bleach- 
ing was not more expensive. So good a manager 
was this lady that what with duty fowls, duty 
turkeys, what with presents of eggs, honey, grouse, 
herrings, meal — nothing too much or too little for 
my lady — she kept her household for next to 
nothing. Yet the tenants throve badly under such 
management. "They were a set of wretches," 
says Thady, " always breaking and running away." 
Yet Sir Murtagh kept them in pretty tight. A 
great lawyer was this gentleman, but, unlike a 
lawyer, always in lawsuits. " Out of forty-nine 
which he had, he never lost one but seventeen," says 
Thady ; yet his successes had curtailed the estate, 
when he at length died of a broken blood-vessel. 
My lady took herself off with a fine jointure, and 
Thady got up to see her go at three in the morning. 
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" ^ It's a fine morning, honest Thady,' says she ; 
^good-bye to ye/ and into the carriage she 
stepped, without a word more, good or bad, or even 
half-a-crown ; but I made my bow, and stood to 
see her safe out of sight, for the sake of the 
family." 

After Sir Murtagh came Sir Eat, who had a 
middleman, gambled his rents at Bath, and finally 
brought home a Jewess as Lady Rackrent. This 
lady having refused to give him up a certain dia^ 
mond cross, he first annoyed her mth pork sau- 
sages, then he locked her up for seven years; 
luckily for her, however. Sir Kit made love to 
three ladies, whom he promised to marry on the 
death of his wife, and a rumour to the purport of 
her being dead, or nearly so, having spread, he 
was obliged to fight duels with the relatives of the 
claimants, and in one of these duels, the third we 
believe. Sir Kit was killed, and thus made way for 
Sir Condy. Sir Condy is the reader's favourite, 
as well as old Thady's ; yet he achieves by his 
kind, we dare not say good quaUties, the ruin 
begun by the vices of his predecessors. Condy was 
bom poor, and had but a remote chance of the 
estate. " I remember him bare-footed and headed, 
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running through the street of O'Shaughlin's town, 
and playing at pitch and toss, ball, marbles, and 
^hat not, with the boys of the town, amongst 
^whom my son Jason was a great favourite with 
lim. As for me, he was ever my white-headed 
"boy." 

The history of Sir Condy, easy, extravagant, 

,^ood-natured, fond of drink and hating business, 

is the longest .and the saddest in Castle Rackrent. 

^A Miss Isabella Money Gawl tak^ a fancy to 

liim, and though he likes Judy M' Quirk a great 

<3eal better, yet the young lady's preference, and 

"the opposition of her family, so work upon his 

Spirit, that, after giving Judy the chance of a toss- 

Xip with a halfpenny, he elopes with Miss Isabella, 

1:o his sorrow. This lady is fond of private 

t:heatricals, of company, and many other expensive 

things. Jason, who has been made agent, takes 

a gripe of the estate and lets it go no more ; Sir 

Condy^s election for the county alone saves him 

from a prison; debts accumulate, and at last comes 

the long foreseen catastrophe. It is not touching 

or pathetic, but dreary in the extreme. Lady 

Rackrent takes her departure, and the gentleness 

and generosity of the husband, who never loved 

VOL. ir. K 
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her, in what proves to be their final parting, are 
simply but finely painted. Then comes the wind- 
ing up with that grasping Jason. 

"The execution came down, writes indignant 
Thady ; and everything at Castle Kackrent was 
seized by the gripers, and my son Jason, to his shame 
be it spoken, amongst them. I wondered, for the life 
of me, how he could harden himself to do it; but then 
he had been studying the law, and had made him- 
self Attorney Quirk; — ^^ and owner of the Rackrent 
estate Attorney Quirk must and will soon be. 

" And how much am I going to sell ? " asks Sir ""^ 
Condy ; but he starts to find Castle Kackrent itselt =^ 
included in the general sacrifice. 

"'Oil! murder,' says I, clapping my hands, -— 

' this is too bad, Jason Look at him,' says -^ 

I, pointing to Sir Condy, who was just leaning "3 
back in his arm-chair, with his arms falling beside '^ 
him like one stupefied ; ' is it you, Jason, that can - — 
stand in his presence, and recollect all he has been — 
to us, and all we have been to him, and yet use 
him so at last ? . . . . Oh, Jason I Jason ! how 
will you stand this in the face of the country, and 
all who know you ? ' says I ; ' and what will people- 
think and say when they see you living here in. 
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Castle Rackrent, and the lawful owner turned out 
of the seat of his ancestors, without a cabin to put 
his head into, or so much as a potatoe to eat ?'..., 

" ^ Here's the punch/ says Jason, for the door 
opened ; ^ here's the punch I ' 

" Hearing that, my master starts up in his chair, 
and recollects himself, and Jason uncorks the 
whisky. 

" ^ Set down the jug here,' says he, making 
room for it beside the papers opposite to Sir Condy, 
but still not stirring the deed that was to make 
over all. Well, I was in great hopes he had some 
touch of mercy about him, when I saw him making 
the punch, and my master took a glass ; but Jason 
put it back as he was going to fill again, saying, — 

" ^ No, Sir Condy, it shan't be said of me I 
got your signature to this deed when you were 
half-seas over ; you know your name and hand- 
writing, on that condition, would not, if brought 
before the courts, benefit me a straw ; wherefore let 
us settle all before we go deeper into the punch- 
bowl.' 

" ^ Settle all as you will,' said Sir Condy, clapping 
his hands to his ears ; ^ but let me hear no more, 
I'm bothered to death this night.' 

k2 
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" ^ You've only to sign,' said Jason, putting the 
pen to him. 

" ^ Take all, and be content,' said my master." 

Sir Condy retires to the lodge, but he never 
holds his head up again. Trouble has been too 
much for him. A strange fancy takes hold of him. 
" I've a notion I shall not be long for this 
world, anyhow," he says to Thady ; " and Tve a 
great fancy to see my own funeral afore I die." 
So far as the wake goes, his wish is gratified ; 
but Sir Condy finds that, though his friends came 
until the house was full, there was not much lament 
for or talk of the dead. A wager with a ganger, 
about drinking, at a draught, the contents of the 
family great horn, proves the death of poor Sir 
Condy, a few days after this mock funeral. He 
drops down like Sir Patrick, and is in a burning 
fever for five days. On the sixth he recovers con- 
sciousness — to die, and utter a few words to poonr 
old Thady. 

" ^ Brought to this by drink,' says he ; ^ where 
are all the friends ? — ^where's Judy ? — ^gone, hey *? 
Ay I Sir Condy has been a fool all his days,' said 
he ; and these were the last words he spoke, and 
died. He had but a very poor funeral after all." 
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Thus closes the history of Castle Rackrerit, a 
dreary but powerful record, full of more morality 
than Miss Edgeworth ever after put into her most 
moral tales. Here we feel no purpose. It is a 
sketch of Irish Kfe before the year 1782, and 
every one of its features was taken from the life? 
even the seemingly incredible imprisonment of Sir 
Kit's wife. Lady Cathcart was thus kept a captive 
for twenty years by her husband, Colonel M^Guire. 
Like Sir Eat, he drank her health at dinner every 
day ; and like the poor Jewess, she had a fictitious 
message of thanks returned to him and his guests 
in her name. 

Castle Rackrent is the only work of its kind 
Miss Edgeworth wrote, and it is to be regretted, 
for though it is not a pleasing, and may not have 
been a popular story, she had far more talent for 
truth than for invention : in this she is never at 
her ease ; her best attempts bear the traces of 
labour and effort. "BeUnda" began that long 
career as a novelist, which we must now consider. 

We have already said that teaching was Miss 
Edgeworth's purpose. We may add that she 
taught distinctly — too distinctly. It is sometimes 
hard to discover what lesson an author meant to 
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inculcate; but we cannot mistake Miss Edge- 
worth's meaning. With her the lesson is the 
story. The two are so interwoven, that if we 
attempt to separate them, we tear them asunder. 
It is the tunic of Nessus clinging to its victim. 
No such perversion of art and truth was ever so 
successfully accomplished. Mrs. Inchbald passed 
a just criticism on some passages of " Pa- 
tronage," and ;Miss Edgeworth answered, " Please 
to recollect that we had our moral to work 
out." 

Did it then never occur to her that without 
truth there is neither excellence nor morality I It 
would seem not. Her ardour for usefulness blinded 
her. As some pervert human nature and life for 
the purposes of romance, so she perverted them for 
those of teachmg. Her heroes and heroines are 
the most uninteresting so able a pen ever drew. 
Their faults and vices either breed contempt, or 
their cold and correct virtues alienate sympathy. 
No mysterious mixture of good and evil reconciles 
us to human nature as painted by her in these 
leading characters. Perfection without alloy is 
wearisome, and imperfection without one redeem- 
ing trait^is irritating. Surely Emilie de Coulanges, 
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Grace Nugent, Miss Annaly had faults, and Al- 
meria, Mrs. Beaumont, Griselda had their merits. 
If they had, we are allowed to see nothing of them, 
lest, forgiving the sinner, we should also forgive the 
sin, or lest, seeing the weakness of the good, we 
should fall into the heresy of blaming goodness in 
their person. The just man, we are told, sins seven 
times a day, but Miss Edgeworth's just heroes 
and heroines never fall. Her subordinate charac- 
ters redeem this fault, for they have none of this 
provoking faultiness or perfection. Here goodness 
and folly, vice and virtue, kindness and vulgarity, 
mingle in the pleasant confusion of human nature. 
Her plots have the formaHty, the want of truth, 
of her heroes and heroines. We know why Belinda 
is chaperoned by Lady Delacour: it is that she may 
reform that gay lady. We know why opportuni- ^'Y 

ties of temptation ever come to Vivian : it is that 
he may be weak. The tale is too well told for us 
not to feel interested in its progress, but its mean- 
ing is too obvious to excite curiosity. Life is more ^ 
mysterious than Miss Edgeworth has made it. It 
unfolds the most consistent lessons ; they Ke on its 
surface as well as in its depths, but it is not easy to 
foresee their coming. We never know when we 
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turn the first page what the next will bring forth. 
It is rare in Miss Edgeworth when the beginning 
does not tell us the end, and when it does not we 
are unpleasantly startled by some violent incident. 
We hardly believe in her stories whilst we read 
them ; we cease to believe when we lay the book 
down. There istruth — ^wonderful truth — ^in them, 
but truth of detail. As a whole, life wears another 
look than this. 

The absence of all strong feeling or emotion con- 
tributes to our sense of unreality. Because violent 
feelings are often short-hved, because passion is 
transient. Miss Edgeworth seems to have concluded 
that they were entitled to no serious consideration 
in the representation of human life. She appealed 
to judgment and reason, and shunned the road that 
leads to the heart. It is singular how often she is 
near pathos and tragedy, and how careful she is to 
avoid either. A little more, and " Castle Back- 
rent " would be affecting, and the story of the Dun 
dramatic. But who can care for Sir Condy I And 
it is hard to be moved by a story so coldly told as 
that of poor Anne. A fashionable gentleman, 
Colonel Pembroke, thinks it spirited not to pay his 
debts ; a poor weaver and his family are reduced 
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to beggary for want of the twelve pounds he 
chooses to withhold from them. The weaver is 
sent to prison ; his daughter Anne falls into the 
power of a depraved woman, and is introduced to 
a gentleman who wishes to make her his mistress. 
She throws herself on his mercy, and tells him her 
story. He hears her with emotion and shame, for 
he is that very Colonel Pembroke that has brought 
her .to this. Anne is saved, and Colonel Pembroke 
is reformed. 

Surely, if ever subject was dramatic and impress- 
ive, this is. One man's folly nearly achieves all 
that deUberate malice could accompUsh. He ruins 
a poor man, then unconsciously avails himself of 
that ruin to try and seduce his victim's daughter. 
Wrong follows upon wrong, and insult is added to 
injury. Yet the whole is told with great compo- 
sure. The author's mind was bent on one lesson — 
the sin and wickedness of debt ; and the pathetic 
human drama, through which that story was evolved, 
seems to have escaped her attention. 

We must not, therefore, read Miss Edgeworth's 
tales to find in them either faithful or idealized 
pictures of life ; for they are neither, unless inci- 
dentally. Yet they are not vdthout a romance of 
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their own ; a generous and pure romance — 
that of wisdom. Every noveKst of merit has 
some special^ attribute, and Miss Edgeworth's 
was to be wise. A rare and beautiful gift, the 
secret of her great fame and long power. More 
judicious lessons than hers were never offered 
to the meditation of youth or of experience. 
She discarded the loftier virtues, not as con- 
temning them, but as holding them scarcely 
suited to common practice ; and in their stead she 
showed us prudence, true generosity, patience, and 
gentleness. 

That justice which she preached must make us 
consider Miss Edgeworth's novels in the spirit in 
which they were written, and that is well expressed 
by a sentence of the preface to the first — 
" Belinda " : — " The following work is offered to 
the pubUc as a Moral Tale — the author wish- 
ing to acknowledge a novel." Something be- 
tween a moral tale and a novel "Belinda" 

"" certainly is. It has the purpose of one and 
the incidents of the other, and the union, though 

^ always artificial, is more felicitous in this first 
attempt than in many of Miss Edgeworth's sub- 
sequent efforts. 
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Mrs. Stanhope, a lady expert in the difficult art 
of getting poor girls off, but whose failing health 
is no longer equal to the exertions of the task, 
places her niece, Belinda Portman, under the cha- 
peronage of a brilKant woman of the world, Lady 
Delacour. She thus hopes to procure Miss Port- 
man a good establishment, and also to wean her 
mind from certain old-fashioned notions likely to 
stand in the way of such a result. Her expecta- 
tions are at first grievously disappointed. Seen at a 
distance. Lady Delacour might have been a dan- 
gerous example, but Lady Delacour on a nearer 
view, with a drunken husband, an insolent maid, 
factitious spirits, and an aching heart, is an instruc- 
tive warning to a girl of principle and good sense. 
The lesson is strengthened by BeHnda's partiality 
for Clarence Harvey, one of Lady Delacour's 
admirers. This agreeable and accomplished gen- 
tleman admires Belinda, and would love her, were 
she not Mrs. Stanhope's niece. But how trust a 
girl brought out by that enterprising lady ? All 
Mrs, Stanhope's contemptible arts are revealed to 
Belinda in a conversation between some gentle- 
men, of whom Clarence is one; and being 
masqued for a ball, she has the satisfaction of 
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being called by liim " a compound of art and af- 
fectation ; " and of hearing another gentleman 
declare that, at Bath, " Belinda Portman and her 
accomplishments were as well advertised as Pack- 
wood's razor strops," by the zealous Mrs. Stanhope. 
And yet Clarence Harvey learns to love this 
compound of art and affectation, and Belinda 
Portman, though justly offended, learns to forgive. 
The progress of their passion is silent and quiet 
enough, and it is not in that we must seek for the 
interest of the story. It is all wdth Lady Dela- 
cour, the real heroine. 

Lady Delacour is drawn with the vigour and 
solidity that characterize Miss Edgeworth's de- 
lineations. A flirt, and therefore vain, but neither 
weak nor heartless ; witty^ without judgment, bril- 
liant, kind, suspicious, haughty, and amiable by fits, 
she reconciles the most opposite defects and quahties 
into one consistent whole. Conscious of her own 
power to command admiration, she neither dreads 
nor dislikes Miss Portman's youth and beauty. She 
makes her dress well, and takes some pride in seeing 
her look handsome. She likes her, too, as well as 
a sorely tried heart can like, when it dare hardly 
trust, and, with great frankness, she tells her new 
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friend her sad, arid history. Her follies as a 
beauty and an heiress, her marriage with Lord 
Delacour, a gambler, a drunkard, and a fool, and 
her flirtation with Clarence Harvey, are all instruc- 
tive in their way. Clarence she resolved to capti- 
vate, because he had refused to acknowledge her 
power, and, spite her faded beauty, she succeeded. 
With her daring frankness, she thus explains her 
success : — 

" A stupid man caimot readily be persuaded out 
of his senses — what he sees he sees, and neither 
more nor less ; but 'tis the easiest thing in 
the world to catch hold of a man of genius ; you 
have nothing to do but to appeal from his senses 
to his imagination, and then he sees with the eyes 
of his imagination, and hears with the ears of his 
imagination; and then no matter what the age, 
beauty, or wit of the charmer may be — ^no matter 
whether it be Lady Delacour or Belinda Port- 
man." 

Lord Delacour has shown some jealousy of this 
admiration, however. How drearily Lady Dela- 
cour laughs at it now ! 

" Neither does his lordship know, nor does Cla- 
rence Harvey suspect, that my object with him is to 
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conceal from the world what I cannot conceal from 
myself — that I am a dying woman. I am, and I 
see you think me a strange, weak, inconsistent 
creature. I was intended for something better, 
but now it is too late ; a coquette I have lived, and 
a coquette I shall die — I speak frankly to you. 
Let me have the glory of leading Clarence 
Harvey about with me in public for a few months 
longer ; then I must quit the stage. As to love, 
you know with me that is out of the question ; all 
I ask or wish for is admiration." 

But this is Lady Delacour in her half mirthful, 
half dreary mood — she has another, utterly deso- 
late and tragic, yet not without a certain redeem- 
ing heroism. Her smiles and gaiety, whilst 
enduring the excruciating agony of a cancer, show 
the perverted strength of her nature. 

"Am I humbled, am I wretched enough?" 
cried she, her voice trembling with agony. " Yes, 
pity me for what you have seen, and a thousand 
times more for that which you cannot see; my 
mind is eaten away, like my body, by incurable 
disease — inveterate remorse — remorse for a life of 
folly, of folly which has brought on me all the 
punishment of guilt. My husband," continued 
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she, and her voice suddenly altered fix)m the 
tone of grief to that of anger — **my husband 
hates me — no matter, I despise him. His relations 
hate me — no matter, I despise them. My own 
relations hate me — no matter, I never wish to see 
them more; never shall they see my sorrow — 
never shall they hear a complaint or sigh from me. 
There is no torttire which I could not more easily 
endure than their insulting pity. I will die as I 
have lived — the admiration of the world. When 
I am gone let them find out their mistake, and 
moralise, if they wiU, over my grave." 

The perverse greatness of this lady is strangely 
mated with the dull obstinacy of Lord Delacour. 
They began their married life with mutual extra- 
vagance and frequent quarrels, in which Lady 
Delacour, as she says herself, had the upper hand 
and the last word. 

" I had almost gained my point, just broken 
my lord's heart," she says, with her engaging frank- 
ness, " when one fair morning I unluckily told his 
man, Champfort, that he knew no more how to 
cut hair than a sheep-shearer. Champfort, who is 
conceit personified, took mortal offence at this, and 
the devil, who is always at hand to turn anger into 
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malice, put it into Champfort's head, to put it into 
my lord's head, that the world thought * my lady 
governed him! My lord took fire ; they say the 
torpedo, the coldest of cold creatures, sometimes 
gives out a spark — I suppose when electrified with 
anger. The next time that, innocently, I insisted 
upon my Lord Delacour^s doing, or not doing — ^I 
forget which — the most reasonable thing in the 
world, my lord turns short round and answers, — 
^ My lady Delacour, I am not a man to be governed 
by a wife.' And from that time to this, the words, 
* I am not a man to be governed by a wife,' have 
been written in his obstinate face, as all the 
world who can read the human countenance may 
see." 

Her ladyship's flirtations and extravagance, and 
his lordships fondness for Newmarket and the bot- 
tle, do not improve their happiness. Clarence and 
BeUnda, having as yet no affairs of their own, 
make some good-natured attempts to reform Lady 
Delacour, to impress upon her that her little 
daughter, Helen, is worth some affection, and that 
even her drunken husband might be reclaimed by 
kindness. Belinda only succeeds in wakening 
Lady Delacour's jealousy. On his lordship, how- 
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ever, who has a lurking fondness for liis wife, and 
little penetration, she produces some effect. 

" * I wish you could make my Lady Delacour 
of your taste,' he says to Belinda ; * she does not 
want sense — ^but then, between you and me, her 
sense is not of the right kind. A woman may 
have too much wit — now, too much is as bad as 
too little, and in a woman worse — and when two 
people come to quarrel, then wit on either side, 
but more especially on the vnf e's, you know, is very 
provoking — 'tis like concealed weapons, which are 

wisely forbidden by law.' 

« « « « « 

" * But is it fair, my lord, to make use of wit 
yourself, to abuse wit in others I' said Belinda, 
with a smile, which put his lordship into perfect 
good-humour with both himself and his lady. 

" * Why, really,' said he, ' there would be no living 
with Lady Delacour, if I did not come out with a 
httle sly bit of wit now and then ; but it is what 
I am not in the habit of doing, I assure you, 
except when very hard pushed.' " 

Miss Edgeworth herself never went beyond this 
exquisite trait of a good-natured fool's complacency 
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in his own wit ; his exultation at its slyness, his 
grave declaration of the moderation with which he 
uses it — only " when very hard pushed " — are in- 
imitable touches. With no less tact and art is the 
ill-natured fool exhibited in Sir Philip Baddeley. 

Enlightened by Clarence's admiration of Be- 
linda, Sir Philip Baddeley discovers that Miss Port- 
man is a fine girl. 

" Rochfort," said he, one day, to his friend, 
" damme if I was to think of Belinda Portman in 
any way — you take me — Clary would look 
damned blue — hey! damned blue, and devilish 
small, and cursed silly too, hey I " 

Rochf ort, too, would like to see Clary look blue, 
but thinks it cannot be done. Sir Philip's pride is 
up. He could make the girl sing to another tune if 
he pleased, but then the expense ! 

" Why, a man could have twenty curricles, and 
a fine stud, and a pack of hounds, and as many 
mistresses as he chooses into the bargain, for what 
it would cost him to take a wife. Oh, damme I 
Belinda Portman's a fine girl, but not worth so 
much as that comes to ; and yet, confound me if I 
should not like to see how blue Clary would look if I 
were to propose for her in good earnest ! " 
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Sir Philip is an economical man, but the 
temptation of seeing Clary look blue proves too 
strong for his prudence. The man swells with 
small insolence ; and small envy, and insolence, and 
folly blend in his awkward proposal. He kindly 
asks for Mrs. Stanhope's direction "to do the thing 
in style," and when Belinda demurs on this broad 
hint, the happy baronet promptly interprets her 
hesitation in his favour, and calls her a charming 
girl for "meeting his ideas in this way." She 
protests, then he admires her pride. He likes it in 
a handsome woman, if it were only for variety's 
sake, "for it is not what one meets with often 
nowadays." 

Belinda's rejection, however, is such as not even 
a Sir Philip Baddeley can long misunderstand. 

" *You can't be in earnest, Miss Portman,' 
exclaimed the astonished baronet. 

" * Perfectly in earnest, Sir Philip.' 

" ^ Confusion seize me ! ' cried he, starting up ; 
* if this isn't the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard ; will you do me the honour, madam, to let 
me know your particular objections to Sir Philip 
Baddeley?' 

" ^ My objections,' said Belinda, * cannot be 

l2 
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obviated, and, therefore, it would be useless to 
state them.' 

*' * Nay, pray, ma'am, do me the favour — ^I only 
ask for information sake — is it to Sir Philip Bad- 
deley's fortune, 15,000/. a year, you object, or to his 
family, or to his person? Oh, curse it!' said he, 
changing his tone, ^ you're only quizzing me to see 
how I should look — damn me ! you did it too well, 
you little coquet ! ' 

" Belinda again assured him that she was en- 
tirely in earnest, and that she was incapable of the 
sort of coquetry which he ascribed to her. 

" ^ Oh, damme, ma'am, then I've no more to say — 
a coquet is a thing I understand as well as 
another, and if we had been only talking in the 
air, it would have been another thing ; but when I 
come at once to a proposal in form, and a woman 
seriously tells me she has objections that cannot 
be obviated, damme, what must I, or what must 
the world conclude, but that she's very unaccount- 
able V " 

Surprise is, we believe, one of the attributes of 
fools ; but they have many, and Miss Edgeworth, 
so wise herself, saw and knew them all. There is 
scarcely one of her works but can boast its own 
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peculiar type of foUj ; sometimes good-natured, 
often too pitiless and severe. 

Lord Delacour, Sir Philip Baddeley, English 
Clay, Lord and Lady Clonbrony, are never-to-be- 
forgotten examples of human weakness, vanity, 
selfishness, and insolent pride, as proved by folly. 
She excelled in it, and in temper, as Miss Austen 
in silliness, egotism, and wrongheadedness. 

Although too artificial, the story of Belinda is 
pleasingly cx)nducted, and ends happily with the 
marriage of Miss Fortman and Clarence Harvey, 
and, what is more important, the reformation of the 
lively and high-spirited Lady Delacour. Had 
she written nothing else. Castle Rackrent and 
Belinda would have sufficed to establish Miss Edge- 
worth's reputation. They show us the double 
aspect her genius took — Irish life and Fashionable 
Society. All her tales owe their attractions either 
to the introduction of Irish character or to their 
close dehneation of the great world. We find 
both united in her " Tales of Fashionable Life." 
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CHAPTER V. 

TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 

The " Tales of Fashionable Life " are the gravest 
but most entertaining lessons of morality deducted 
from the lives of the vain and the frivolous. 
What a collection of portraits! The wonderful Mrs. 
Beaumont, the weak Vivian, the woridly Almeria, 
the wearied Lord Glenthorn ! In vain we know 
that they are not real persons, that they represent 
certain faults, certain states of temper ; in vain the 
tales are, like the heroes, moral ideas — ^Manoeuvr- 
ing, Vacillation, Worldliness, Ennui — we are ruled 
by a quiet and clear power against which it is 
useless to rebel. Sometimes we are caught by an 
admirable deUneation of temper, sometimes by a 
humorous sketch of Irish character, sometimes 
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again by some fine human lesson on the hoUow- 
ness of all deceit, or the vanity of worldly wishes, 
and whatever it is, we are mastered. 

The daring of genius alone could make Miss 
Edgeworth venture on such a subject as that of 
" Ennui." Yet how admirably she treated it ! In 
vain we care little for the hero, whether as Earl of 
Glenthom or Christy O'Donoghoe — in vain we 
know that he is ennui past or ennui present ; we 
are amused, spite all his wretchedness. His jour- 
ney to his Irish estates, his description of the 
chaise in which his servants travel, and of Paddy's 
encounter with the galled horse, Knockecrogherj^, 
and Paddy's exultation at poor Knockecroghery's 
defeat, are most entertaining. 

" * Never fear,' reiterated Paddy ; ' I'll engage 
rU be up wid him. Now for it, Knockecroghery ! 
Oh ! the rogue, he thinks he has me at a nonpluah^ 
but ril show him the differ.^ 

" After this brag of war, Paddy whipped,Knocke- 
croghery kicked, and Paddy, seemingly uncon- 
scious of danger, sat within reach of the kicking 
horse, twitching up first one of his legs, then the 
other, and shifting as the animal aimed his hoofs, 
escaping: every time as it were by miracle. With 
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a mixture of temerity and presence of mind^ 
which made us alternately look upon him as a 
madman and a hero, he gloried in the danger, 
secure of success, and of the sympathy of the 
spectators. 

" * Ah ! didn't I compass him cleverly then. Oh ! 
the villain, to be browbating me ! I'm too 'cute for 
him yet. See, there now, he's come to ; and I'll 
be his bail, tie'll go asy enough wid mel Oghl 
he has a fine spirit of his own ; but it's I that can 
match him ; 'twould be a poor case if a man like 
me couldn't match a horse any way, let alone a 
mare, which this is, or it never would be so 

VICIOUS. 

In these delineations of Irish life, and especially 
of Irish character, free from absurdity or coarse 
exaggeration. Miss Edgeworth excelled. She could 
be surpassed in humour and tenderness. Cervantes 
himself could not go beyond her in that perception 
of truth which ought to be so common, and is so 
rare a gift. 

There are some dramatic incidents in this same 
story of the Earl of Glenthom. One of his foster- 
brothers is compromised in the insurrection of 1798, 
and on his refusal to liberate the culprit, his old 
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Irish nurse, EUinor Donoghoe, kneels at his feet, 
and reveals a secret which the extravagent, ennuyi 
Earl of Glenthorn never suspected. 

"No, you shall not raise me," cried she; "here 
let me lie, and break my heart with your cruelty ! 
'Tis a judgment upon me — ^it's a judgment, and 
it's fit I should feel it as I do. But you shall feel, 
too, in spite of your hard heart. Yes, your heart 
is harder than marble : you want the natural touch, 
you do ; for your mother has knelt at your feet, 

and you have denied her prayer 

Yes, you are my son. You have forced that 
secret from me, which I thought to have carried 
with me to the grave. And now you know all ; 
and now you know how wicked I have been, and 
it was all for you — for you that refused me the 
only thing I ever asked, and that, too, in my 
greatest distress, when my heart was just breaking ; 
and all this time, too, there's Christy — poor, good 
Christy ; he that Fve wronged, and robbed of his 
rightful inheritance, has been as a son — a dutiful, 
good son to me, and never did he deny me anything 
I could ask, but in you I have found no touch of 
tenderness. Then it's fit I should tell you, again 
and again, that he who is now slaving at the forge, 
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to give me the earnings of his labour; he that 
lives, and has lived all his days, upon potatoes and 
salt, and is content ; he who has the face and the 
hands so disguised with the smoke and the black 
that yourself asked him, t'other day, did he ever 
wash his face since he was bom — I tell you, he 
it is who should live in this castle, and sleep on 
that soft bed, and be lord of all here — ^he is the 
true and real Lord Glenthom, and to the wide 
world I'll make it known. Ay, be pale and 
tremble, do, it's your turn. I've touched you now, 
but it's too late. In the face of day I shall confess 
the wrong I've done." 

This is genuine Irish eloquence, in all its bitter 
vehemence ; and strange and affecting is Ellinor^s 
death. She never meant to fulfil her threats, but 
of his own accord Lord Glenthom gives up his 
unjustly acquired inheritance, and his re- 
imnciation breaks his mother's heart. "The 
hand of death is on me," she tells him, 
and so it is. Life and strength glide away from 
her. She is cold, tearless, her very repentance is 
dreary, nothing ails her, yet she is dying. For 
seven-and-twenty years she throve upon her sin, 
but it is revealed, it becomes useless, and the 
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purpose of her life is gone. In vain her foster- 
son forgives her, in vain her real son wants to take 
her away ; death is with her, her mind wanders, 
her limbs are feeble, life has nothing left, and 
Ellinor must die. 

Never was Miss Edgeworth so near imaghia- 
tion and pathos as in this old Irish nurse; 
but something is wanting, it is hard to say 
what. Ellinor is a complete character ; the vio- 
lence of her passion when she is roused, her 
jealous fidelity, her easy want 6f principle, are 
powerfully shown, yet she does not take hold of 
our imagination and of our feehngs like her great 
Scotch successor, Meg Merrilies. We believe in 
her and in her strange story, but we neither love her 
for the love that made her sin, nor hate her for the 
long and cruel fraud which proves doubly fatal 
to the real Earl of Glenthom, 

The inheritance of which he has been so long 
deprived, is a greater curse to him than it has been 
to his foster-brother. Christy O'Donoghoe, Esq. 
retires on a pension of three hundred a-year, works 
hard, and falls in love with a Miss Delamere, who 
is heiress to the Glenthorn estates, and soon 
becomes their possessor. The new earl wearies of 
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his tardy greatness. His wife drinks hard, and his 
son, who drinks harder, sets the castle on fire, and 
loses his life. Lord Glenthom abdicates, like 
Diocletian, and Christy O'Donoghoe, taught the 
true source of ennuiy resumes- wealth, and forsakes 
idleness. There is something in this end too 
artificial to be pleasing. It is one of the many 
pictures of life that leave us incredulous, spite 
all Miss Edgeworth's talent. 

"Ennui" shows us the weariness of a worldly Ufe; 
"Almeria," " The Absentee," and "Manoeuvring" 
illustrate some of its most unfortunate results. 
Mrs. Beaumont, in "Manoeuvring," cannot be ex- 
/ plained, she must be read. Her useless finesses 
would make the fortune of a Talleyrand, and her 
defeats would render a general famous. She is 
the very science of intrigue under feminine aspect ; 
her campaigns are all unsuccessful, indeed, but 
they are so cleverly conducted, so admirably re- 
trieved, that we forget her want of heart and 
candour in our admiration. 

Almeria's claims to indulgence are of another 
nature. She begins life a young and seemingly 
ardent girl, and she ends it with a woman's vulgar 
worship of all that the world admires. Whilst she 
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is poor, her feeKngs for her friends, the Elmours, 
border on romance. Ellen Elmour hints that 
she imagines more ^than she feels, but no, Almeria 
is in earnest. 

"*It is my heart, not my imagination that 
speaks,' said Almeria, laying her hand upon her 
heart, or upon the place where she fancied her 
heart ought to be." 

Almeria is a self-deceiver ; she is also weak and 
vain ; she cannot resist prosperity and its successes. 
She does nothing very heinous, but she craves 
after distinction, makes herself the willing slave of 
women of fashion, misses true happiness, and ends 
by becoming the scorn of the wise and the prey of 
parasites. Her character abounds in nice shades, 
and some of its features give Miss Edgeworth the 
opportunity of painting what she excelled in — 
temper. She was the first who delineated with 
delicacy this important part of a character. Tem- 
per had been drawn before she came, but either 
slightly or with exaggerated coarseness. First she 
reduced to a sort of politeness that most unamiable 
characteristic. She did not soften it, yet better 
than any one she showed how powerful a means of 
torment it can be made, even though unmixed with 
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insult or abuse. Her keen sense of humour made 
her especially delight in showing what slight 
causes will rouse a genuinely bad temper. Her 
characters rarely quarrel about important matters. 
Wlien Almeria wants to get rid of Mrs. Vickars, 
and that lady wants to leave Almeria, the compa- 
rative merits of blue and green produce the required 
breach ; for, as we are shrewdly told, " it was not 
to all appearance a very dangerous subject, but in 
certain situations every subject becomes dan- 
gerous." 

But temper, which is only an agreeable variety 

in "Almeria," becomes the whole story in "Emilie 

de Coulanges," and in the "Modem Griselda." 

Mrs. Somers is irritating, and Mrs. Bolingbroke 

still more so. She provokes the fondest of husbands 

^ into a separation, then says to him : 

^ "Blame yourself, not me, for all this ; when we 

i "^ were first manied, you humoured, you spoiled me ; 

: no temper could bear it — take the consequence of 

, - your own weak indulgence — farewell ! " 

This speech conveys an excellent moral, no 

doubt, but we do not think that Mrs. Bolingbroke 

ever uttered it. It is Miss Edgeworth who speaks, 

-. not merely then, but too often. We feel her 
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everywhere, even in that fine story of " Vivian," 
which Walter Scott admired so much, and of 
which he said to her, " You have never got half 
the praise it ought to have procured you." What- 
ever her cotemporaries may have thought, this is 
certainly now considered one of Miss Edgeworth's 
best tales. Vivian will long remain the living 
embodiment of the man of infirm will — the 
domestic Hamlet, unable to bear the burden or 
to fulfil the purpose of life. 

Vivian has a warm heart, a generous temper — 
he is not deficient in judgment or abilities, he is 
incapable of wishing to do wrong, of contem- 
plating a baseness — his temptations are not severe, 
yet he escapes none — ^he yields to every error of 
the mind, of conduct, of the heart, for Vivian is 
vain and weak. Life opens for him with fair and 
sweet prospects — he loves a good and beauti- 
ful girl, Selina Sydney ; he has a faithful friend 
and excellent adviser — yet he involves him- 
self in money difficulties to build a Gothic 
castle and \\dn an election; worse still, he 
runs away with a beautiful and silly lady, Mrs. 
Wharton, partly because her supposed love for 
him flatters him, partly because she insists upon it. 
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To crown all, having lost Selina Sidney, he 
marries Lady Sarah Lidhurst, because this appa- 
rently cold lady is fond of him ; and, after having 
earned honourable distinction by his integrity in 
public life, he allows himself to be sold by his 
father-in-law for a place and the reversion of a 
marquisate. This political fall brings on a duel, 
in which he is mortally wounded, and he dies 
uttering the melancholy confession — " Weakness, 
weakness of mind, the cause of all my errors." 

The character of Vivian is very finely drawn. 
His weakness and his vanity especially are admira- 
bly blended. He sins as much through one as 
through the other. It is vanity that renders him 
Mrs. Wharton's [)rey — that makes him marry 
Lady Sarah. But vanity is curable, and therefore 
it is only the shade ; weakness is the prevailing sin 
that wraps the whole man from first to last. Miss 
Edgeworth meant this to be a moral tale, but her 
genius carried her beyond her intention. Vivian 
is the picture of infirm purpose, but it does not 
teach that which cannot be taught — strength of 
will. Judgment can be enlightened, principle can 
be strengthened, but will, the very inner man, the 
spring of all good or all evil, is unattainable. 
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Therefore no moral can find room in this lament- 
able and disheartening history. Its true though 
concealed teaching is that the humble alone can 
afford to be weak — would you be vain, be strong. 

That absence of a direct moral which proved so 
favourable to " Vivian," was still more so to " The 
Absentee," a fine story, which Lord Macaulay 
esteemed Miss Edgeworth's best. It was written 
for a purpose indeed, and for a very generous one, 
but the subject bent itself easily to the ends of 
fiction, and gave the author that happy liberty 
without which there is no truth of character or of 
story. 

Lady Clonbrony's passion for English fashion 
and society has made her husband an absentee. 
Her son, educated in England, overhears a con- 
versation in which the fashionable ladies whom 
his mother courts ridicule her freely, and con- 
temptuously designate the whole family as " those 
Irish absentees." The reproach sinks into his 
mind, for he feels it to be just. He wakens to the 
sense of his mother's folly and extravagance — he 
acquires some knowledge of his father^s difficulties 
and debts — above all, he becomes keenly conscious 
that to forsake utterly the countrj' from which an 
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income is derived, is neither politic nor just. To 
bring his mother to live in Ireland, to free his 
father from debt, and last, not least, to marry his 
pretty cousin, Grace Nugent, become young Lord 
Colambre's objects, and, with generosity, firmness, 
and love, these are fully accomplished. 

Lady Clonbrony is one of Miss Edgeworth's 
most successful characters. Bom in England, of 
Irish parents, and Irish bred, Lady Clonbrony lives 
in perpetual horror of being taken for what she 
really is — an Irishwoman. 

" In Lady Clonbrony's address there was a 
mixtiu'e of constraint, affectation, and indecision, 
unusual in a person of her birth, rank, and know- 
ledge of the world. A natural and unnatural 
manner seemed struggling in all her gestiu'es, and 
in every syllable that she articulated. A naturally 
free, familiar, good-natured, precipitate Irish 
manner had been schooled, and schooled late in 
life, into a sober, cold, stiff deportment, which she 
mistook for English. A strong Hibernian accent 
she had, with infinite difficulty, changed into an 
English tone. Mistaking reverse of wrong for 
right, she caricatured the English pronunciation ; 
and the extraordinary precision of her London 
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phraseology betrayed her not to be a Londoner, as 
the man who strove to pass for an Athenian was 
detected by his Attic dialect. Not aware of her 
real danger, Lady Clonbrony was, on the opposite 
side, in continual apprehension, every time she 
opened her lips, lest some treacherous a or ^, some 
strong r, some puzzling aspirate or non-aspirate, 
some unguarded note, interrogative or expostu- 
latory, should betray her to be an Irishwoman." 

The fashion after which Lady Clonbrony clings 
to England, and discards poor Ireland, is very 
diverting, spite its meanness. When her son. Lord 
Colambre, reminds her that Ireland is his native 
country, she plaintively exclaims that is Lord 
Clonbrony's fault. She wanted her son to be an 
Englishman bom like herself, but Lord Clonbrony 
would have his son and heir bom at Clonbrony 
Castle, " and there was a great argument about the 
Prince of Wales and Caernarvon Castle, and that 
turned the scale." Lord Clonbrony's friend, jovial, 
careless Sir Terence O'Fay, is Lady Clonbrony's 
particular aversion. Sir Terence has not much 
principle, he gets Lord Clonbrony into mischief, 
and helps him out of his scrapes. Yet all this 
Lady Clonbrony could forgive ; but abhorrent to 
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her English ears is his Irish brogue. His accent 
grows "horrider and horrider/' and his vice she 
cawnt bear 5 besides, to one who speaks English 
like Lady Clonbrony, all that strange creature, 
Sir Terence O'Fay, says, is downright algebra I 

Many and unavailing are the rebuffs this 
Anglo-Irish lady receives in the world of fashion, 
in which she is so nobly anxious to shine. She 
goes to vast expense to give a party. The great 
upholsterer Soho gives to her rooms the aspect of 
the Alhambra, of a Turkish tent and a Chinese 
pagoda, but the guests admire coldly. The Duchess 
of Torcaster has had the refusal of the Alhambra, 
a great traveller has found the pillars out of pro- 
portion, and Soho, that deceiver, is to make her 
grace a new set. Lady Chatterton goes about the 
rooms, telling this to everybody. So wrong of 
Soho ! " Lady Clonbrony's being a stranger, and 
from Irelandj makes the thing worse." 

" In vain poor Lady Clonbrony followed the 
dowager about the rooms to correct this mistake, 
and to represent, in justice to Mr. Soho, though he 
had used her so ill, that he knew she was an 
Englishwoman. Tlie dowager was deaf, and no 
whisper could reach her ear. And when Lady 
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Clonbrony was obliged to bawl an explanation in 
her ear, the dowager only repeated, * In justice 
to Mr. Soho ! — no, no, he has not done you jus- 
tice, my dear Lady Clonbrony ; and I'll expose 
him to everybody. Englishwoman ! — no, no, no I 
Soho could not take you for an Englishwoman.' " 

Whilst Lady Clonbrony is thus arduously pro- 
gressing through the world of fashion, her husband, 
who was something in Ireland, and who in England 
is nothing, is getting more and more embarrassed. 
Sir Terence O'Fay suggests that Lord Colambre 
should marry Miss Broadhurst, the heiress, and for 
once Lady. Clonbrony agrees with him, though 
the coarseness of " that brute," as she calls him, 
who tells her footman he does not mind not at 
home a pinch of snuff, naturally disgusts her 
refined English feelings. 

" What particularly provokes me against him," 
she adds, "is the creature's indelicate way of 
touching upon a tender pinty and mentioning an 
amiable young heiress's name." 

Sir Terence had jocularly advised Lord Colambre 

to marry Miss B , and even called her the 

queen bee. 

" My dear Colambre, I trust you have given me 
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credit for my inviolable silence all this time upon 
the pint nearest my heart. I am rejoiced to hear 
you was so warm when she was mentioned inad- 
vertently by that brute, and I trust you now see 
the advantage of the projected union in as strong 
a id agreeable a pint of view as I do, my own 
Colambre ; and I should leave things to themselves 
and let you prolong the dies of courtship as you 
please, only for what I now hear incidently from 
my lord and the brute " — Poor Sir Terence, from 
that brute he has come to be the brute, all the 
difference between demonstrative pronoun and 
definite article bearing full upon him — "about 
pecuniary embarrassments, and the necessity of 
something being done before next winter." 

Lord Colambre, however, respectfully declines 
doing anything like proposing to Miss Broadhurst. 
His mother's assurance that he stands high in that 
young lady's favour does not convince him of the 
propriety of ascertaining the fact for himself. He 
has no curiosity. 

"Lord bless me I I thought everybody had 
curiosity," innocently exclaims Lady Clonbrony. 
« Can't you just put the simple question V she adds. 
Lord Colambre assures her it is impossible, and, to 
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avoid anything like a misunderstandings he departs 
for Ireland. His principal adventures there par- 
take of the Haroun-al-Raschid character. He 
visits the hereditary domains in disguise. The 
estate of Colambre is seen first; it is thriving, well 
administered, the picture of that comfort and 
prosperity which are the invariable results of good 
rule. The Clonbrony estate is all that grinding 
oppression, fraud, and dishonesty can make it. Dis- 
astrous, indeed, is that representation of scenes 
which Miss Edgeworth was too truthful to ex- 
aggerate, and which it was her charitable and con- 
ciliating wish to attenuate. She forbore to revive 
the bitter story of repeated confiscations, of politi- 
cal wrongs, and religious grievances. She was 
satisfied in showing what injustice could do, and 
what cruel evils a small amount of justice could 
remedy. The attempt was generous, and recstHs 
other attempts similar in purpose, which, fifty arid 
sixty years before, writers less gifted than Miss 
Edgeworth, but like her anxious to impress whole- 
• some truths on the minds of the high and the 
wealthy, had made in France, and made in vain. 

Numerous, in the under-current of French lite- 
rature in the last century, are the tales and plays 
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in which the Seigneur and the Bailli act the same 
parts which Miss Edgeworth has ascribed to Lord 
Colambreand Mr. Garraghty. The Seigneur is good, 
but deceived; the Bailli is a villain, who raises rents 
and snatches innocent girls from their homes : he 
is generally old, ugly, and resorts to threats as the 
most effective means of seduction. Nor does the 
resemblance end here. If Ireland is fertile, France 
has a fruitful soil and warmer skies; and if Ireland 
has famines, France had them in times of peace 
and prosperity, when her harvests were most a,^!^- 
dant, and her nobles were gayest at Yers^es and; . 
the CEil de Boeuf. The same oppression,, the same 
poverty, sprang from very similar causes. Much 
that was then has been forgotten, for who was to 
keep the records of the poor ? — but it is still histo- 
rical truth that, in 1739, only sixty years before 
Miss Edgeworth wrote " The Absentee," French 
peasants died by thousands, and died of hunger. 
The abundent harvests of the land they had tilled 
were not for them; they ate grass like the cattle of 
the field, and, unable to live on such food, " they 
dropped down dead like flies," to use the homely 
but energetic language of M. d' Argenson, a noble, 
a landlord, an ex-minister, who saw, and saw with 
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dismay, the woftil scenes he described. This side 
of the picture Miss Edgeworth set aside ; there is 
fowl, butter,, eggs, cream, tea, and a rasher of 
bacon, in the cottage where the unknown Lord 
Colambre is hospitably received by his father's 
tenant ; there is cleanliness and a sort of comfort, 
too ; nothing of the abjection of poverty. When 
ruin comes at last, it is brought in by the agent's 
fraud and ill-will, and especially by Lord Clon- 
brony's absence. 

We do not know how far Miss Edgeworth's pui^ 
pose was answered by this tale ; but we think it 
suggestive of another meaning than that which she 
put upon it. We think that, as these pitiful scenes 
pass before the mind's eye, the natural question 
arises : Why should the possession of large landed 
estates imply such terrible power ? Why should 
Monseigneur^s wish to shine at Versailles, or Lady 
Clonbrony's anxiety to appear at Lady St. James's, 
be to hundreds, or thousands, perhaps, comfort or 
misery, life or death ? The question was one day 
put in France, and the whole world knows how it 
was answered. 

Lord Colambre's journey is productive of some 
good. He interferes between Mr. Garraghty and 
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his victims, delivers his father from his agent's 
meshes, and agrees to relieve him from all his em- 
barrassments at the cost of half of his own fortune, 
but on one condition : the absenteeism must be 
given up. An impending execution alone can 
convince Lady Clonbrony of this necessity, and 
even then she resists to the last. Lord Clonbrony 
drops dark hints at something terrible hanging 
over her head, but Lady Clonbrony, who has a 
literal mind, looks up and sees nothing hanging, is 
obdurate till the crisis, when she faints, and recovers 
to refuse again. Leave London! — the scene of 
her pleasures, of her triumphs ! — she will die first. 
Every appeal is made to her sense and to her feel- 
ings, which are rather better than her sense. She is 
reminded of the slights she has endured, she is told 
of the ridicule she has excited ; and in contrast to 
the scenes of fashionable life which she regrets, 
the blessings, the happiness, which her presence 
would help to diffuse on the poor, are vividly set 
before her by her son kneeling at her feet with Grace 
Nugent. Lady Clonbrony is softened ; her pride 
is hurt at having been turned into ridicule, and 
her heart is touched at the pictures drawn by Lord 
Colambre. But the manner in which her falter- 
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ing resolution is expressed, is exquisitely humorous, 

" * If any body knew, if any body could conceive, 
how I detest the sight, the thoughts of that old 
yellow damask furniture in the drawing-room at 
Clonbrony Castle ' 

" * Good heavens ! ' cried Lord Colambre, start- 
ing up, and looking .at his mother in stupefied 
astonishment, * is tliat what you are thinking of, 
ma'am t ' 

" * The yellow damask furniture,' said hpr niece, 
smiling, ' Oh, if that's all, that shall never oflfend 
your eyes again. Aunt, my painted velvet chairs 
are finished ; and trust the furnishing of that room 
to me. The legacy lately left me cannot be better 
applied — ^you shall see how beautifully it will be 
furnished.' 

" * Oh, if I had money, I should like to do it my- 
self ; but it would take an immensity to new furnish 
Clonbrony Castle.' 

" * The furniture in this house,' said Miss Nu- 
gent, looking round, * would do a great deal to- 
wards it.' 

" ^ I declare,' cried Lady Clonbrony, * that 
never struck me before, Grace, I protest — and 
what would not suit, one might sell or exchange 
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here — and it would be a 'great amusement to me 
— and I should like to set the fashion of something 
better in that country. And I declare, now, I 
should like to see those poor people, and that widow 
O'Neil. I do assure you, I think I was happier at 
home — only that one gets, I don't know how, a notion 
one's nobody out of Lon'on. But, after all, there's 
many drawbacks in Lon'on — and many people are 
very impertinent, I'll allow — and if there's a wo- 
man I hate, it is Mrs. Dareville — and if I was 
leaving Lon'on, I should not regret Lady Lang- 
dale neither — and Lady St. James is as cold as a 
stone. Colambre may well say frozen circles — 
these sort of people are really very cold, and have, 
I do believe, no hearts. I don't verily think there 
is one of them would regret me more — they — ^let 
me see — Dublin — ^the winter — Merrion Square — 
new furnished — and the summer, Clonbrony 
Castle.' 

" Lord Colambre and Miss Nugent waited in 
silence till her mind should have worked itself 
clear. One great obstacle had been removed ; and 
now that the yellow damask had been taken out 
of her imagination, they no longer despaired." 

The battle is won. Lord and Lady Clonbrony 
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return to Ireland; Lord Colambre, whose love 
has not all ran smooth, marries his pretty cousin ; 
and, what is fully as important, a bonfire is made 
of the yellow damask furniture in the court of 
Clonbrony Castle. 

Miss Edgeworth's genius reached its fulness in 
this fine tale, remarkable alike for her usual power 
of character, and for that " rich humour " which 
Walter Scott admired so much in her. 

She wrote several novels besides these celebrated 
tales of fashionable life. " Leonora," a satirical re- 
futation of" Delphine," and of works embodying its 
unfortunate, principles ; " Patronage," " Harring- 
ton and Ormond," and " Helen," her last work of 
fiction. All these stories have merit, for Miss 
Edgeworth was too careful and conscientious a 
writer to fail through her own fault, but they 
have also some great deficiencies. The fallacies of 
her forced teaching never went farther than in 
" Patronage." 

Mr. Falconer relies on patronage; Mr. Percy 
does not. Mr. Falconer succeeds at first, then 
ends with ruin and disgrace; Mr. Percy, after cruel 
trials, is triumphant. Mr. Falconer's children are 
fools or knaves ; the Percys are all angels — thej 
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have not even tempers, scarcely a lurking bit of 
sharpness, acidity, or satire. 

Two fine characters redeem this story from the 
reproach of common-place. Lord Oldborough and 
Buckhurst Falconer. The minister is a noble 
conception of an austere minister, pure, lofty, and 
ambitious. But it is a strange error to make this 
proud and remorseless statesman recover a long 
lost son like any hero of romance, and close the 
tale with the exclamation, " I too shall know the 
pleasures of domestic life — now I am happy!" 
Domestic life and a son for a man who has lived 
to self, to pride, and the great game of nations; 
for the man who sacrificed the happiness of his 
niece, and, as it proved, her virtue, to a political 
combination; who, to remove from her path the 
temptations of true and honourable love, sent the 
son of his old friend to the West Indies, there to 
perish of inglorious disease, for all he knew 1 No, 
domestic life and its blessings are not for such as 
these. In political life these are trifles, indeed, but 
in domestic life they are crimes ; and Lord Old- 
borough, the haughty minister, who resigns when 
he has lost the confidence of his Sovereign, even 
though his power is at its height — the magnani- 
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mous enemy who scorns to ruin his foes before his 
fall; the vanquished but not humbled man, who 
abdicates the power, pomp, and pride of this world, 
and retires, in all his strength, to a solitude which 
a mind less secure in its own resources might 
well find awful, had best been left in that lonely 
greatness. It suited him, and to it he was suited. 
What has he to do with a son of whose very birth 
he was unconscious, who has struggled through 
life without his aid, found and made friends, loved 
and won love, whilst his father cared not whether 
he was or was not ? 

Next to Lord Oldborough in conception, and be- 
yond him in simple reality, is Buckhurst Falconer. 
Generous, full of honourable impulses, weak as 
Vivian, but far more amiable than that vacillating, 
well-bred man — fond of good cheer, of pleasure, of 
women, yet capable of friendship and love — warm, 
ardent, but unstable, and therefore incapable of 
good — he moves us to pity and sorrow even more 
than to anger. His descent down the paths of 
meanness and vice is slow but sure. We feel and 
see corruption creeping over him from those first 
generous days when, feeling his own un worthiness, 
he indignantly rejects his father^s proposal of enter- 
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ing the church for the sake of a Kving, down to 
that last sight which we get of him, when, his love 
conquered by sensual indulgence and the hope-, 
lessness of unmerited return, his very soul degraded 
by the sense of its own barter, Buckhurst, the 
jockey, the gambler, the seducer, the boon-fellow 
of the profligate, has turned into the well-fed Dean 
Falconer, the husband of cross, stingy Miss Tammy, 
a Bishop's sister — ^the plunderer of two innocent 
women. But what of that ? Money must be had, 
life must be enjoyed. A high price has already 
been paid for such enjoyment. The church and 
Mrs. Dean Falconer have both been accepted, and 
must be endured. What is it, after that, to rob a 
widow and orphan ? 

And yet the man is not all gone. His rubicund 
face, portly person, and sanctified air cannot con- 
ceal the gay, laughing, swearing, and boasting 
Buckhurst of old times ; and something of that 
Buckhurst's generous feeling is left. Alfred Percy 
calls upon him and makes a calm appeal to his jus- 
tice and his conscience ; he is repulsed in language 
half-cynical, half-polite. Then a bitter thought 
rushes to the degraded man — that he too might 
have been honourable, upright, and happy like the 
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young man before him-a thought fall of whole- 
some though tardy penitence, and which wakens 
one bright flash in the long miserable darkness of 
his perjured soul. 

This shame of a moment, this forsaking of a fla- 
grant wrong under a generous impulse, is the one 
good deed of Buckhurst's life. He is not reformed ; 
if he has let the widow free, it is only to spend 
some one else's money. Yet we pity and forgive 
him. He is punished enough. Let him remain 
in his Deanery, feed well and drink better ; let him 
enjoy the society of his sour-faced wife, or fly from 
her to degrading pleasures. The man was bom 
for a nobler destiny and a happier fate, and the 
memory of honour, of truth, of pure love, all so 
miserably forfeited, will haunt him like a spectre 
for evermore. 

Miss Edgeworth's remaining tales show no 
variety of power. We have the same wisdom, the 
same shrewd insight into character, the same 
vigorous delineation. The stubborn Mr. Harring- 
ton and the obstinate little Lady Anne Mowbray, 
King Corny of the Black Islands, and the subtle, 
graceful, accomplished Sir Ulick O'Shane, are in 
her finest style. Even her comic dramas, though 
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an unsuccessful experiment, give us in perfection 
the fashionable footman. Popkins has often been 
imitated ; he has never l)een surpassed. Glancing 
over the advertisement sheet of a paper, this gentle- 
man thus comments on its contents: 

" ' Wants a situation as footman, — ^young man, 
undeniable good character,' — ' wants a situation as 
own man,'- — ^ own man and butler — character bear 
strictest scrutiny — honesty and sobriety' — some 
low fellow, — ^ no objection to look after a horse, or 
to go behind a carriage — no objection to town or 
coimtry.' " {Rising y throws the paper from him.) 
" ' No objection,' now this is the way masters and 
mistresses is spoilt and set up by these pitifuh 
famishing, out-of-place rascals, that * makes no ob- 
jection to nothing.' Well, thank my stars and 
myself, I'm none of your wants-a-situation scrubs." 

"Ormond," which appeared in 1817, is Miss 
Edgeworth's last good novel. " Helen," published 
seventeen years later, has merit. It is moral, 
interesting, the characters are nicely discriminated, 
but it is cold, and as we read and remember that 
it is by Maria Edgeworth, we ask ourselves where 
is the power of early days, where are the humour 
of " Castle Kacki-ent," the satire of " Manoeuvring," 
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the keen wit of " Ennui t" It came before the 
pubUc shorn of gifts which were inseparable from 
Miss Edgeworth's name ; and, what would have 
been the success of an inferior writer was failure 
for her. 

Miss Edgeworth felt it, and she ceased to write. 
A school that had little sympathy with her had 
arisen ; a school of wild adventure or dangerous 
tenderness. Her shrewd wisdom, her very wit and 
humour, if she had enjoyed them still, would have 
availed her little with the new generation. New 
worlds had opened, worlds of fancy, imagination, 
and passion, in which even mirth wa^ violent and 
boisterous. Her decorous teaching had grown old- 
f ashi6ned, and her plain speech had become offen* 
sive. She submitted — the wisest course — and bore 
with calm good-humour the inevitable reverses of 
a long literary career. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MISS AUSTEN. 



The quiet obscurity of domestic Kf e shrouded the 
existence of Jane Austen. There are few women 
of equal genius and fame of whom we know so 
little as of this celebrated writer. She who painted 
life so well seems to have lived in almost complete 
retirement. Her cotemporaries give us little or no 
information concerning her, and the curiosity of 
some is significant enough. In a letter, dated 
February the 10th, 1822, addressed to Miss BaiUie, 
Sir Walter Scott, after compUmenting that lady 
on carrying her literary reputation as freely and 
easily as the milkmaid in his country carried her 
leglen, that is to say, on her head, and as grace- 
fully as a duchess, proceeded to observe : 
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"By-the-way, did you know Miss Austen, 
authoress of some novels which have a great deal 
of nature in them ? Nature in ordinary and middle 
life, to be sure, but valuable from its strong resem- 
blance and correct drawing. I wonder which way 
she carried her pail.'' 

Gracefully, we may be sure, but we doubt if the 
question was one Miss Baillie could answer. 

Jane Austen was bom December 16th, 1775, at 
Steventon, Hampshire, of which her father had 
been forty yeai« rector. He was a man of many 
acquirements, and especially of delicate literary 
taste. From him his daughter may have derived 
what Sir Walter Scott called " the finishing off in 
her scenes," that minute though never tedious 
perfection which is, indeed, her great attribute. 
From Steventon, Mr. Austen removed to Bath, 
where he died. Southampton, then Chawton, 
a pleasant village, where Miss Austen wrote all 
her novels, became the residence of Mrs. Austen 
and her two daughters. In the quietness of 
country life, Jane Austen drew those wonderful 
pictures of middle-class society which are unri- 
valled in any literature. 

She had the gifts, though she had not the tastes, 
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which secure success m what is called the world- 
She was a fair and handsome girl, with an elegant 
figure, a blooming complexion, and an open counte- 
nance. Her voice was sweet, her manners were 
gentle, and spite the subdued satire of all her tales, 
she was amiable and indulgent. To a solid edu- 
cation, and extensive reading, she joined a taste 
for, and some excellence in, the accompUshments of 
women. Her skill in music and drawing has been 
recorded, as well as her fondness for dancing. We 
know comparatively little of her literary tastes. 
Some are peculiar. Her fondness for the gentle, 
close truth and quiet power of Cowper is consis- 
tent ; but it is perplexing to find that the grave, 
moral, austere Dr. Johnson was her favourite 
prose writer. The coarseness of Fielding she 
could not forgive, and though she admired " Sir 
Charles Grandison," she thought Eichardson tedi- 
ous. But Goldsmith, so like herself in delicacy, 
so far beyond her in sweetness, was he nothing to 
her? 

In the year 1803, Miss Austen, who was then 
twenty-eight, finished her first work, " Northanger 
Abbey," the least pleasing of. her six tales, though 
it was one of Sir Walter Scott's favourites ; but, 
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indeed, he liked all she wrote. This work could 
not find a publisher. " Sense and Sensibility " ap- 
peared in 1811. Although an irresistible impulse 
made Miss Austen write, she was mistrustful of her 
own success. She talked freely of her works 
among hex friends, listened to criticism with patient 
docility, and read her tales aloud with great effect, 
" and they were never heard to so much advantage 
as from her own mouth," says Sir Egerton Brydges, 
who knew her; but the check she had received 
from the rejection of " Northanger Abbey," made 
her reluctant to undertake the publication of 
" Sense and Sensibility " at her own expense. So 
convinced was she that it would prove a failure, 
that she saved money from her income to meet the 
anticipated loss, and great were her surprise and 
joy when it brought in 150Z., a sufficient proof of 
its genuine success. This she called " her great 
good fortune," " Pride and Prejudice," " Mans- 
field Park," and " Emma," followed. In 1816 she 
sickened ; her disease was consumption. In May, 
1817, she removed to Winchester for medical 
advice, and there her life closed, in the month of 
July of the same year. 

Her end was patient, more than patient — ^reli- 
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gious and resigned. She was conscious to the last, 
and to the last she preserved her gentle temper 
and ladylike satire. It is characteristic that, in 
her letters written a few weeks before her death^ 
she spoke with tender gratitude of her " dearest 
sister, her tender, watchful, indefatigable nurse — ^ 
adding fondly, " as to what I owe to her, and to 
the anxious affection of all my beloved family on 
this occasion, I can only cry over it, and pray to 
God to bless them more and more " — and that, side 
by side with such outpourings, we find equally 

genuine comments on a Captain , " a very 

respectable, well-meaning man, without much 
manner ; his wife and sister all good humour and 
obligingness, and, I hope (since the fashion ^ows 
it), with rather longer petticoats than last year." 

With the mental activity which characterises 
her painful disease, Jane Austen wrote to the 
last. When the pen became too heavy, she used 
a pencil. The day before her death she com- 
posed some stanzas, and it was no unconsciousness 
of her situation that cheated her into useless 
exertion. As the end drew near, her f aithftil sister, 
whose arms were around her, asked if she wanted 
an}i;hing. 
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^^I want nothing but death/' she answered-^ 
a pathetic though resigned reply. 

"Northanger Abbey/' and "Persuasion," her 
last works, appeared after her death, with her 
nam» to them; her other productions had been 
published anonymously. She was buried in Win- 
Chester Cathedral, and with this, and the know- 
ledge that she possessed beauty, an amiable temper, 
and a gentle heart, closes all we actually know of 
Jane Austen. 

To her literary idiosyncrasy we have some clue, 
though but a slight one. What she thought of 
novels we know, for in talking of Catherine Mor- 
land's taste for novels, she has told us, — 

" Yes, novels ; for I will not adopt that ungene- 
rous and impolitic custom, so common with novel- 
writers, of degrading, by their contemptuous cen- 
sure, the very performances to the number of 
which they are themselves adding: joining with 
their greatest enemies in bestowing the harshest 
epithets on such works, and scarcely ever permit- 
ting them to be read by their own heroine, who, 
if she accidentally takes up a novel, is sure to turn 
over its insipid pages with disgust. Alas ! if the 
heroine of one novel be not patronised by the 
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heroine of another, from whom can she expect 
protection and regard? I cannot approve of 

it ." " It is only a novel " found no 

fevour with Miss Austen ; she justly and indig- 
nantly exclaimed, " It is only Cecilia, or Camilla' 
or Belinda," or, in short, only some work in which 
the greatest powers of the mind are displayed, in 
which the most thorough knowledge of human 
nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the 
liveliest effusions of wit and humour are con- 
veyed to the world in the best-chosen lan- 
guage." 

Of her own novels she said to a friend that 
they were like little bits of ivory two inches wide, 
" on which she worked with a brush so fine as to 
produce little effect after much labour." 

It is certain that her success in her own day 
was not such as the consciousness of her own 
genius would make her expect. She was not re- 
cognised openly by her cotemporaries, as she has 
been since her death. It would have been some- 
thing if she could have known of the great Sir 
Walter Scott's admiration, but she never did. 
Yet he was constantly finding himself, as he said, 
with one of her books in his hand. After reading 
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"Pride and Prejudice" for the third time, he 
wrote in his diary : — 

" That young lady had a talent for describing 
the involvement of feelings and characters of ordi- 
nary life, which is to me the most wonderful thing 
I ever met with. The big bow-wow strain I can 
myself do, like any now going, but the exquisite 
touch which renders ordinary commonplace things 
and characters interesting from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment is denied to me. 
What a pity such a gifted creature died so early!" 

And what a pity that a confession, which would 
have soothed away many a pang of disappointment^ 
fell but on a grave ! What a pity that man's two 
inexorable enemies, Distance and Time, should 
ever have it so I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MISS Austen's six novels. 

The writings of women are betrayed by their 
merits as well as by their faults. If weakness and 
vagueness often characterize them, they also possess 
when excellent, or simply good, three great re- 
deeming qualities, which have frequently betrayed 
anonymous female writers. These qualities are : 
Delicacy, Tenderness, and Sympathy. We do 
not know if there exists, for instance, a novel of 
any merit written by a woman, which fails in one 
of these three attributes. Delicacy is the most com- 
mon — delicacy in its broadest sense, not in its con- 
ventional meaning. Where that fails, which is a 
rare case, one of the other qualities assuredly 
steps in. Aphra Behn had no delicacy of intellect 
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or of heart, but she had sympathy. Perhaps 
only a woman could have written " Oroonoko," as 
only another woman could have written " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" two hundred years later. Man 
has the s^ise of injustice, but woman has essentially 
pity for suffering and sorrow. Her side is the 
vanquished side, amongst men or nations, and 
when she violates that law of her nature she 
rarely fails to exceed man in cruelty and revenge. 

Delicacy was the great attribute of the writer 
under our notice. Mademoiselle de Scud^ry alone 
equalled Miss Austen in delicacy, with this diffe- 
rence, however, that one applied hers to thought, 
feeling, and intellectual speculation, and that the 
other turned hers to the broader and more living 
field of character and human nature. The method, 
too, was as different as the application. One 
analyzed, the other painted. 

Miss Austen, however, though she adopted 
the pictorial method, is not an effective writer. 
Her stories are moderately interesting — her heroes 
and heroines are not such as to charm away our 
hearts, or to fascinate our judgment ; but never 
has character been displayed in such delicate 
variety as in her tales ; never have commonplace 
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men and women been invested with so much 
reality. She cannot be said to have created or 
invented ; Jane Austen had an infinitely rarer gift 
— she saw. 

Not without cause did the faith and superstition 
of our forefathers invest with veneration and awe 
that mysterious word — a seer. The poet, the 
painter, are no more — they see. To see well is 
one of the greatest, and strange, too, of the rarest 
attributes of the mind. Commonplace people see 
little or nothing. Beauty and truth escape their 
dull perceptions. Character does not exist for 
them; for them life is no story — Nature no 
wonderful poem. 

That great gift Miss Austen possessed, not in its 
fulness, for her range of vision was limited, but in 
all its keenness. The grand, the heroic, the generous, 
the devoted, escaped her, or, at least, were beyond 
her power; but the simply good, the dull, the lively, 
the mean, the coarse, the selfish, the frivolous, she 
saw and painted with a touch so fine that we ofiten do 
not perceive its severity. Yet inexorable it is, for 
it is true. To this rare power Miss Austen added 
another equally rare — she knew where to stop. 
Two qualities are required to write a good book : 
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to know what to say and what to withhold. She had 
the latter gift, one which is rarely appreciated : 
it seems so natural not to say more than is needed I 
In this respect she must have exercised great judg- 
ment, or possessed great tact, since her very quahties 
are those that lead to minuteness. Mademoiselle 
de Scudery's prolixity was the result of a delicate 
and subtle mind, and that prolixity ruined her, 
for it made her well-nigh unreadable. Her fame 
decreased with time ; steady progress has marked 
that of Jane Austen. In vain every year sees the 
birth of works of fiction that prove her deficiencies. 
She has remained unequalled in her own region — 
a wide one, the region of commonplace. 

Persons who care to think on literary subjects, 
as well as to enjoy literature, must often be struck 
with the want of truth which tragedy and comedy 
display, whether on the stage or in fiction. There 
is nothing so unlike life as either. Life as we see 
it around us is not cast in sorrow or in mirth — ^it 
is not all stately or ridiculous — but a strange com- 
pound in which commonplace acts a far more 
striking part than heroic events or comic incidents. 
This middle region Jane Austen painted with a 
master-hand. Great calamities, heroic sorrows. 
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adventures, and all that hangs upon them, she left 
to more gifted or to more ambitious painters. 
Neither did she trench on that other world of fic- 
tion where satire, ridicule, and exaggerated cha- 
racter are needed. She was satisfied with life and 
society, as she saw them around her, without end- 
less sorrows, without great passions or unbecom- 
ing follies, and especially without exaggeration. 
Her men and women are neither very good nor 
very bad; nothing dngular or very dramatic 
falls to their lot; they move in the circle of 
friends and home, and the slight incidents of 
their life are not worked up to gloomy interest, 
in order to suit the purposes of a tale. Indeed, 
if Miss Austen's merit, and it is a great one, is to 
have painted simply and naturally such people as 
we meet with daily, her fault is to have subdued 
life and its feelings into even more than their own 
tameness. The stillness of her books is not 
natural, and never, whilst love and death endure, 
will human lives flow so calmly as in her pages. 

The impression life produced on Miss Austen 
was peculiar. She seems to have been struck 
especially with its small vanities and small false- 
hoods, equally remote from the ridiculous or the 
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tragic. She refused to build herself, or to help to 
build for others, any romantic ideal of love, virtue, 
or sorrow. She laughed at her first heroine, 
Catherine Morland, in " Northanger Abbey," and 
described her by negatives. Her irony, though 
gende, was a fault, and the parent of much cold- 
ness. She learned to check it, but she never con- 
quered it entirely. Catherine, though she makes 
us smile, is amiable and innocent, and she con- 
trasts pleasantly with Isabella Thorpe. The selfish 
enthusiasm, the foolish ardour, of this girl were fit 
food for satire — ^for such satire especially as Miss 
Austen loved; for to deceit, assumption, and mere 
simple silliness she was inexorable. Isabella intro- 
duces Catherine to Mrs. Radcliffe's romances, and 
she promises her plenty more. 

"But are you sure they are all horrid? 
anxiously asks Catherine. 

" Yes, quite sure ; for a particular friend of 
mine, a Miss Andrews, a sweet girl, one of the 
sweetest creatures in the world, has read every 
one of them. I wish you knew Miss Andrews ; 
you would be delighted with her. She is netting 
herself the sweetest doak you can conceive." 

The connexion between the Kadcliffe school of 
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fiction and one of the sweetest creatures in the 
world, and between being delighted with her and 
the sweet cloak she is netting, are irresistibly 
absurd. Over such instances of folly Miss 
Austen exulted — not ill-naturedly, but with the 
keen enjoyment of humour and sense, and, to 
complete her triumph over the hollow Isabella, she 
makes her conclude her praise of "the sweetest 
girl " by the acknowledgment that " there is 
something amazingly insipid about her." 

Isabella's brother, Mr. Thorpe, is a masculine 
variety of the same species of hollow, selfish 
talkers. But he is a boaster, which partly redeemd 
him, for boasters have a sort of breadth and imagi- 
nation — and he, for one, has talked himself into a 
half belief of his horse's spirit and vivacity. There 
is really an air of good faith about him which 
cannot be all assumed. We really do think that he 
believes in the speed and wickedness of that slow 
horse of his, and that, when he entreats Catherine 
not to be frightened if she sees him dance and 
plunge a Uttle at first setting off, he expects that 
exhibition of liveliness and vigour. There is a 
sort of tenderness, too, in his declaration — " He 
will soon know his master. He is ftdl of spirits, 
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playftil as can be, but there is no vice in him." 
None, indeed — ^and exquisite, therefore, is the 
servant standing at the head of the quiet animal, 
and whom, in an important voice, Mr. Thorpe 
requests to " let him go." With more geniality, 
but not with more finesse, did Goldsmith paint 
this class of self-deceived deceivers. We love and 
pity the immortal Beau Tibbs. Mr. Thorpe's 
vivacity in all that relates to horse-flesh is almost a 
good point in his character ; he has a heart, even 
though it is but a jockey's heart. Say anything, 
or speak of anyone to him, and immediately comes 
the question — " Does he want a horse ? Here is a 
friend of mine, Sam Fletcher, has got one to sell 
that would suit anybody. A famous clever animal 
for the road," &c. 

Catherine Morland herself is led away in the 
same natural manner by her favourite subject : 
Mrs. Radcliffe's romances. She talks quite 
learnedly about the south of France, for she has 
been there with Emily and Valancourt, and, by 
the same power of association, a fine English 
evening becomes just such another as that on 
which St. Aubin died. 
This delicate and yet direct power of character 
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is still more forcibly displayed in ^ Sense and 
Sensibility," a far better tale than " Northanger 
Abbey," bnt not one of Miss Austen's best. The 
two heroines of this tale are somewhat deficient in 
reality. Elinor Dashwood is Judgment — her 
sister Marianne is Imagination. We feel it too 
plainly. And the triumph of Sense over Sensi- 
bility, shown by the different conduct they hold 
under very similar trials, is all the weaker that it 
is the result of the author^s will. 

Elinor is attached to an amiable but reserved 
young man, Edward Ferrars, who seems to love 
her, but who never speaks of love. Marianne has 
given her heart to John Willoughby. He is as 
free as Edward Ferrars is shy — ^he intimates love 
much more plainly than that bashful young man, 
but he is just as silent on the important subject. 
Time unfolds the peculiar temper of either sister, 
and their sad mistake. Edward Ferrars cannot 
speak of love to Miss Dashwood, for, years before, 
he had entered into a foolish and secret engagement 
with a pretty, vulgar girl, from whom he cannot 
break with honour; and John Willoughby will 
not speak of love to Marianne, for he only means 
to spend his time pleasantly with her, and has 
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not the least intention of making her his wife. 
But neither the sisters nor their troubles are the 
real attraction of the tale. We wish them well, 
but they cannot interest or agitate. The charm 
of this story lies^ as usual, in the most delicate por- 
traiture of character that exists. There is no 
caricature, no exaggeration, no strong light or 
shadow — nothing but every-day men and women, 
with their selfishness, their good-nature, their 
small vices, and very small minds. One stroke 
of the pen sets them before us. The respectable, 
worldly Mr. Dashwood, who first generously re- 
solves to give his poor half-sisters a thousand pounds 
a-piece — who cuts down the sum to five hundred 
— then this to an annuity for their mother — ^then, 
as that mother is young, and might live long, to 
a present of fifty pounds now and then — then, as 
fifty pounds is really a large sum, to kindness, 
which costs nothing — and who, when circumstances 
do not allow that cheap gift, is happy in his mind at 
having intended it, is admirably brought before us, 
not merely by those successive meannesses, but 
much more so by his lukewarm goodwill. Some 
writers would have shown him insolent, brutal, or, 
at least, indifferent and cold as his conduct. 
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^Css Austen knew the windings of human 
nature too well to fall into this error. 

" His manners to themj though calm^ were 
perfectly kind ; to ilrs. Jennings most attentively 
civil ; and on Colonel Brandon's coming in soon 
after himself, he eyed him with a curiosity which 
seamed to say that he only wanted to know him 
to be rich, to be equally dvil to himr 

Colonel Brandon has two thousand a-year, and, 
in Mr. Dashwood's opinion at least, shows a sig- 
nificant admiration of his sister Elinor. Delighted 
to think that she can become rich without being a 
burden to him, the fond brother exclaims : — 

"^Two thousand a-year!* and then, working 
himself up to a pitch of enthusiastic generosity, 
he added, ^ Elinor, I wish, with all my heart, it 
were twice a. much, for your sake.' " 

After this we know Mr. Dashwood. The 
wealthy man whose civility is yielded to an income, 
the rich brother who wishes his sisters rich hus- 
bands, and liberally doubles their future income 
by that cheap process, stands before us for ever in 
all his respectable baseness. 

And yet, and by a masterpiece of skill and 
temper on the part of the author, we cannot 
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disKke him. With the . keenest insight into the 
meanness of human motives, Miss Austen pre- 
served the greatest command over her really for- 
midable powers. She seldom or never draws a 
character we can hate ; she is too calm, too dis- 
passionate, too self-possessed to be bitter or elo- 
quent. Delicate irony is her keenest weapon ; this 
is very prettily shown in Marianne, who is the 
secret object of Colonel Brandon's admiration. 
His praise of her music is quiet, but Marianne 
"was reasonable enough to allow that a man 
at five-and-thirty might well have outlived all 
acuteness of feeling, and every exquisite power 
of enjoyment. She was perfectly disposed to 
make every allowance for the Colonel's advanced 
state of life, which humanity required." To be 
taxed with this gentleman's affection Marianne 
considers "an unfeeling reflection on the 
Colonel's advanced years, and on his forlorn 
condition as an old bachelor." Equally wise is her 
remark concerning the impossibility there is in a 
woman of seven-and-twenty feeling or inspiring 
affection ; as to second love, it is a fiction, and as 
at "her time of life — seventeen — opinions are 
tolerably fixed," there can be no doubt about it. 
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Sir John Middleton, and his mother-in-lawy 
Mrs. Jennings, give us some equally delicate and 
still more entertaining traits ; both are admirable 
samples of Miss Austen's great forte : the delinea- 
tion of commonplace foolishness, especiallj distinct 
from eccentricity. 

Sir John Middleton's takes the sociable shape. 
Picnics, visitors, new faces, are his delight. No 
sooner do the Miss Steeles, two' vulgar sisters, 
arrive at his house, than he goes off to impart the 
happy news to the Dashwoods, pronouncing his 
visitors the sweetest girls in the world. "Sir 
John wanted the whole family to walk to the 
park directly and look at his guests. Benevo^ 
lent, philanthropic man I It was painAil to him 
even to keep a third cousin to himself." 

Mrs. Jennings invites Elinor and Marianne to 
London, and Sir John Middleton, who is to be in 
town, is delighted at their acceptance ; " for to a 
man whose prevailing anxiety was the dread of 
being alone, the acquisition of two to the number 
of inhabitants in London was something." His 
resentment of Willoughby's inconstancy is shown 
after Miss Austen's favourite fashion. Willoughby 
was a keen sportsman, and Sir John is amazed to 
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find his role of moral excellence reversed. So bold 
a rider to act thus! Deceitful dog! ^^It was 
only the last time they met that he had offered 
him one of Folly's puppies I And this was 
the end of it." This is the very spirit of 
foolishness. What has a man's conduct to 
woman to do with his riding, and FoU/s 
puppies? Observe foolish people. They never 
speak otherwise; the simplest lo^c of conversa^ 
tion is unknown to them. Mrs. Jennings is 
fond of comfort, and her consolation to the 
distressed Marianne takes the shape of good 
cheer, as Sir John Middleton's indignation was 
sportsmanlike. She recommends a certain Con- 
stantia wine, the finest that ever was tasted. " My 
poor husband," she says, " how fond he was of it ! 
Whenever he had a touch of his old cholicky gout, 
he said it did him more good than anything else in 
the world." 

Here we are perplexed again. What analogy 
does Mrs. Jennings see between cholicky gout and 
disappointed love? By what obscure menta 
process does she come to the conclusion that what 
is good for the one must needs be good for the other? 
The disclosure of Edward Ferrars's secret engage- 
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ment gives her a further opportunity of displaying 
her singular idiosyncrasy. This young man's 
marriage is, or ought to be, a matter of no moment 
to Mrs. Jennings. Yet she hastens to settle his 
household arrangements for him at once. And 
Elinor — EKnor, who loves him, whom he loves, 
and to whom he is lost -is her listener, 

" Lord ! " exclaims Mrs. Jennings, *^ how snug 
they might live in such another cottage as yours— 
or a little bigger — with two maids and two men ; 
and I believe I could help them to a housemaid, 
for my Betty has a sister out of place, that would 
fit them exactly." 

Betty's sister has taken a great hold of Mrs. 
Jennings's mind ; the prospects of Edward Ferrars 
and his bride imdergo a change, and she at once 
exclaims : — 

"Two maids and two men, indeed 1 — as I 
talked of t'other day — no, no, they must get a 
stout girl-of-all-work — Betty's sister would never 
do for them nowr 

And yet so irresistibly fascinating is Betty's 
sister, that when there is, as Mrs. Jennings con- 
ceives, some chance of Elinor's marrying Colonel 
Brandon, who is in love with her sister all the 
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time, she cannot resist the tempting opportunity 
of putting in a good word for her. And after the 
rejoicing over the supposed marriage, there comes 
in, as a matter of course': 

" I have just been thinking of Betty's sister, my 
dear. I should be very glad to get her so good a 
mistress. But whether she would do for a lady's 
maid, I am sure I can't tell. She is an excellent 
house-maid, and works very well at her needle. 
However, you will think of all that at your 
leisure." 

Poor Elinor has other matters to think of — ^her 
sister^s illness and danger, and Edward's marriage. 
And yet, and we might be sure of it, he is not 
married. The faithless and unworthy Lucy 
Steele has deserted him for his rich brother ; he 
is free, free to marry EUnor and be happy, and 
Marianne, cured of her first unhappy love, cured, 
too, of her contempt for men of thirty-five, be- 
comes the wife of Colonel Brandon. 

There is very little story in " Sense and Sen sibility ." 
Miss Austen knew that she excelled in character, 
and probably guessed that she might not excel in 
adventure. Her incidents, therefore, though most 
judiciously selected, are of the slightest and most 
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subdued kind^ and all subordinate to her main 
object. 

Silliness rises to its height in her next tale, 
"Pride and Prejudice." Mrs. Bennet is con- 
stantly foolish; Mrs. Jennings was only occasionally 
so. One had fits ; the disease is chronic with the 
other, never violent, never so startling as the Con- 
stantia wine and cholicky gout, but steady, per- 
sistent, and incurable. Foolish Mrs. Bennet was 
bom, and foolish she will die. Indeed, so quiet is 
her absurdity that many would have weighed her 
well ere they put her into a book. She is simply 
silly — no salient points promise to yield us enter- 
tainment in contemplating this lady — no pecu- 
liarity of dress, manner, or person, is called in to 
help out her folly. It runs, too, in the straightest 
and most worn-out channels. She is naturally 
anxious to see her five daughters married ; the 
means she takes to effect her object are not sin- 
gular, and her line of action is circumscribed by 
circumstances ; in ordinary hands she would be a 
failure, but she can talk, and that is enough for 
Miss Austen. 

Lydia Bennet has inherited the maternal wisdom. 
She runs away with a man who declines marrying 
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her, till her friends interfere. No one, save Mrs 
Bennet herself, can do justice to her feelings on 
this occasion. Mr. Bennet is gone to town in 
search of the fugitives, and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Gardiner, proposes joining him. 

" Oh, my dear brother I " replied Mrs. Bennet, 
"that is exactly what I could most wish for. And 
now do, when you get to town, find them out, 
wherever they may be ; and if they are not married 
already, make them marry. And as for wedding 
clothes, do not let them wait for that, but tell 
Lydia she shall have as much money as she chooses 
to buy them, after they are married. And above 
all things keep Mr. Bennet from fighting. Tell 
him what a dreadftd state I am in — that I am 
frightened out of my wits — and have such trem- 
blings, such flutterings, all over me — such spasms 
in my side, and pains in my head, and such beat- 
ings at heart, that I can get no rest by night nor 
by day. And tell my dear Lydia not to give any 
directions about her clothes till she has seen me, 
for she does not know which are the best 
warehouses." 

The message about wedding clothes to a girl in 
Lydia's position, and expressed as it is after the 
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request to keep Mr. Bennet from fighting, is a 
felicitous illustration of Mrs. Bennet's incurable 
absurdity. But she is not merely silly, she is alse 
wrongheaded. There are no obvious truths for 
her ; it is all mist. Her brother^s exertions are 
successful — Lydia is married — and Mrs. Bonnet's 
mind reverts to the wedding clothes with such 
exultation that her eldest daughter, Jane, thinks 
to calm her transports by reminding her that Mr. 
Gardiner has probably bribed the lover into becom- 
ing a husband. 

" Well," cried her mother, "it is all very right; 
who should do it but her own uncle ? If he had 
not had a family of his own, I and my children 
must have had all his money, you know." 

The sense of injury to herself and her children, 
by the birth of her brother's children, which 
lurks in this speech, is exquisite. But such 
is Mrs. Bonnet's mind. Her husband's estate 
is entailed — it has come down to him by 
entail; but that it should go away by entail 
to their cousin, Mr. Collins, whilst she, Mrs. Ben- 
net, has five daughters, is more than she can under- 
stand. She fretfully wonders why it is entailed^ 
and especially why Mr. Bennet will not try to do 
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something or other about it ? It is singular and 
irritating; she does not bring down the subject 
often, but, when it is introduced, her wonder, her 
vexation, and her dislike of the heir-at-law, all 
come in naturally, and in a variety of forms, 
though not of meaning. 

Mr. Collins is another, more strongly drawn, 
though not more excellent, specimen of folly than 
Mrs. Bennet. He is young, a clergyman, pom- 
pous, servile, and conceited, but by no means ill- 
natured. Amiable he cannot be, indeed, for it 
requires judgment to be that, and he has none ; 
but he is not without good intentions, and to make 
up for being the heir-at-law, he kindly proposes to 
marry one of Mrs. Bennet's five daughters. He 
comes down to Longboum for that purpose, and 
entertains the family with his worship of Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, his noble patroness, neigh- 
bour, and friend. 

" The subject elevated him to more than usual 
solemnity of manner, and, with a most important 
aspect, he protested that he had never witnessed 
such behaviour in a person of rank — such affa- 
bility and condescension as he had himself expe- 
rienced from Lady Catherine. She had been 
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graciously pleased to approve of both the dis- 
courses which he had ahready had the honour of 
preaching before her. She had also asked him 
twice to dine at Kosings, and had sent for him, 
only the Saturday before, to make up her pool of 
quadrilles in the evening. Lady Catherine was 
reckoned proud by many people he knew, but he 
had never seen anything but affability in her. 
She had always spoken to him as she would to 
any other gentleman — she made not the smallest 
objection to his joining in the society of the 
neighbourhood, nor to his leaving his parish occa- 
sionally for a week or two, to visit his relations. 
She had even condescended to advise him to many 
as soon as he could, provided he chose with discre- 
tion ; and had once paid him a visit in his humble 
parsonage, where she had perfectly approved all 
the alterations he had been making, and had even 
vouchsafed to suggest some herself — some shelves 
in tlie closets upstairs." 

This noble lady has a daughter, and to Mrs. 
Bennet's inquiry — " Is she handsome I " — ^Mr. 
Collins complacently, and with undiminished 
pomp, replies, — 

" She is a most charming young lady indeed. 
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Lady Catherine herself says that, in point of 
true beauty, Miss de Bourgh is far superior to the 
handsomest of her sex, because there is that in her 
features which marks the young woman of distin- 
guished birth. She is, unfortunately, of a sickly 
constitution, which has prevented her making that 
progress in' many accompUshments which she 
could not otherwise have failed of, as I am 
informed by the lady who superintended her 
education, and who still resides with them. But 
she is perfectly amiable, and often condescends to 
drive by my humble abode in her little phaeton 
and ponies." 

The man so alive to Miss de Bourgh's sur- 
prising condescension, is also blessed with a keen 
appreciation of his own merits. His choice falls 
upon Jane, the eldest and handsomest of Mr. 
Sennet's daughters; but the mother dropping a 
hint of Jane's preference for some other person, 
*^ Mr. Collins had only to change from Jane to 
Elizabeth ; and it was soon done — done while Mrs. 
Bennet was stirring the fire." 

Matters do not speed so quickly, however, when 
Mr. Collins makes his proposal to the lively 
Elizabeth, not forgetting to mention, in his long 
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harangue^ that he has been twice advised by Ladj 
Catherine to marry. 

" It was but the very Saturday night before I 
left Hunsford — between our pools at quadrille, 
while Mrs. Jenkinson was arranging Miss de 
Bourgh's footstool — that she said: ^Mr. Collins, you 
must marry — a clergyman like you must marry. 
Choose properly — choose a gentlewoman for my 
sake; and, for your owri, let her be an active, 
useful sort of person — not brought up high, but 
able to make a small income go a good way. This 
is my advice. Find such a woman as soon as you 
can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will visit 
her." 

This prospect of felicity does not tempt Eliza- 
beth, and Mr. Collins is rejected. He is not sur- 
prised — ^refusal, sometimes repeated twice, and 
even thrice, is, he knows, a proof of maidenly 
modesty — a formality he was prepared for. He is 
startled, however, when Elizabeth assures him that 
his friend Lady Catherine would not approve of 
her; that^ he gravely confesses, would be an 
objection, but it is impossible, and he promises his 
kind interference with her ladyship. 

Mrs. Bennet's dismay, on learning his rejection, 
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makes him^ however, suspect the truth; and 
when that lady angrily exclaims, "Depend 
upon it, Mr. Collins, that Lizzy shall be 
brought to reason. I will speak to her about it 
myself directly. She is a very headstrong, foolish 
girl, and does not know her own interest, but I 
will make her know it I " the gentleman's selfish- 
ness takes alarm, and suggests to him the following 
admirable reply, — 

« Pardon me for interrupting you, madam— but 
if she is really headstrong and foolish, I know not 
whether she would altogether be a very desirable 
wife to a man in my situation, who naturally looks 
for happiness in the marriage state. If, therefore, 
she actually persists in rejecting my suit, perhaps 
it were better not to force her into accepting me, 
because, if liable to such defects of temper, she 
could not contribute much to my felicity." 

Elizabeth persisting in her headstrong folly, Mr. 
Collins applies to her friend, Charlotte Lucas, and 
is promptly accepted. Sir William and Lady 
Lucas give a joyful assent, and "Lady Lucas 
began directly to calculate, with more interest 
than the matter had ever excited before, how many 
years longer Mr. Bennet was likely to live." The 
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same thoughts occur to Mrs. Bennet on learning 
the irritating news, and her wrath about the 
wretched entail is revived in all its bitterness. 
Why is that estate entailed ? Why is that Char- 
lotte Lucas to turn them all out ? A visit from 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Gardiner, who comes from 
London with the newest fashions, gives Mrs. 
Bennet opportunity for complaint and consola- 
tion. 

" They had been very ill-used since she last saw 
her sister. Two of her daughters had been on the 
point of marriage, and, after all, there was nothing 
of it." 

"I do not blame Jane," she continued, "for 
Jane would have got Mr. Bingley if she could. 
But Lizzy, oh I sister, it is very hard to think 
that she might have been Mr. Collins's wife by this 
time, had it not been for her own perverseness. 
He made her an offer in this very room, and she 
refused him. The consequence of it is, that Lady 
Lucas will have a daughter married before I have, 
and that Longbourn estate is just as much entailed 
as ever. The Lucases are very artful people 
indeed, sister. They are all for what they can 
get. I am sony to say it of them, but so it is. 
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It makes me very nervous and poorly, to be 
thwarted so in my own family, and to have neigh- 
bours who think of themselves before anybody 
else. However, your coming just at this time is 
the greatest of comforts, and I am very glad to 
hear what you tell us of long sleeves." 

But neither Mrs. Bennet's folly nor Mr. Collins's 
pompous conceit makes up the story of " Pride and 
Prejudice." Pride assumes the shape of the hand- 
some, haughty Mr. Darcy ; and Elizabeth Bennet, 
the lively, spirited girl, is Prejudice. Pride begins 
by pronouncing Elizabeth not handsome enough 
to dance with, by despising her family, and by 
preventing her sister's marriage with the man she 
loves, and who loves her. Hence the inveterate pj'e- 
judice and dislike felt by Elizabeth against the 
offender. Humbled and conquered by love, Mr. 
Darcy makes Miss Bennet an offer of marriage, 
which is angrily and indignantly rejected. But 
wrath, like a summer storm, only clears the air ; 
Mr. Darcy proves that he was not so guilty as he 
was thought, and though he asks no more for love, 
he secures esteem. His generous interference in 
behalf of the runaway Lydia, adds gratitude to 
regard, and love crowns all. Prejudice is con- 
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quered ; Pride stoops a second time ; Mr. Darcy 
renews his suit, and is accepted. Mrs. Bennet's 
emotions on learning this engagement, which 
follows closely upon that of her eldest daughter, 
Jane, with Mr. Bingley, Mr. Darc/s friend, are 
in strange confusion. She had always detested 
that proud Mr. Darcy, but then it is such a match I 
What pin money, what jewels, what carriages 
her daughter will have I Such a charming man 
— so handsome — so tall ! She begs her dear Lizzy 
will apologise for her having disliked him so much I 
A house in town — everything that is charming — 
three daughters married — ten thousand a-yearl 
Mrs. Bennet must go distracted ; even the entail, 
that strange and provoking arrangement, is for- 
gotten. 

The same keen and subtle grace, softened by much 
quiet tenderness, appears in Miss Austen's next, 
and, in the opinion of many, most perfect novel, 
*^ Mansfield Park." It has scarcely more story, 
but it has more power than its predecessors. Three 
handsome sisters have married very differently. 
One, Lady Bertram, is the wife of a rich baronet ; 
the other, Mrs. Norris, marries a clergyman ; and 
the third, Mrs. Price, a lieutenant of marines^ 
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without education, fortune, or connection. A 
breach follows, which is healed in time by Mrs. 
Price's eldest child, Fanny, being sent to Mans- 
field Park, and in some sort adopted by Sir 
Thomas and Lady Bertram, and reared with their 
two sons and daughters, all older than herself. 
Fanny is shy, nervous, and delicate, and attaches 
herself to the only member of the family who 
treats her with affectionate kindness, her cousin 
Edmund, the Baronet's second son. This affection 
ripens into a love of which she is long unconscious, 
and which Edmund does not for a moment sus- 
pect. Her silent grief, her struggles, her jealousy, 
spite all his kindness, and such events as may 
occur in a well-regulated English family, make up 
the story. . Here again characters and feelings 
take up the room so long allotted to adventure in 
the world of fiction. Selfishness and egotism 
prevail, in this tale, over the folly of its predeces- 
sors. 

The three sisters are selfish, each after a fashion 
of her own. Lady Bertram is handsome, indolent, 
kind, and indifferent to all save comfort. She is 
selfish, without the activity or the eagerness which 
renders selfishness odious, and converts it into 
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ambition. Her husband goes on a long and 
momentous journey, and Lady Bertram is sur- 
prised to find how well she does without him, " how 
well Edmund could supply his place in carving, 
talking to the steward, writing to the attorney, 
settling with the servants, and equally saving her 
from all possible fatigue or exertion in every 
particular but that of directing her letters."^ 

Similar is her affection for Fanny ; she likes to 
have her by her, for the young girl is pleasant and 
useftd. She would like her to be happy even, if 
she could think about it ; if her wishes could go 
beyond her own handsome, lazy self. But her 
love for kindred can go no farther. 

" Three or four Prices might have been swept 
away, any or all, except Fanny and William, and 
Lady Bertram would have thought little about it ; 
or perhaps might have caught from Mrs Norris's 
lips the cant of its being a very happy thing, and a 
great blessing to their poor dear sister. Price, to 
have them all so well provided for." 

The affliction of Lady Bertram, whose eldest 
son is in danger, and whose two daughters have 
nm away, finds Mrs. Price equally sensitive. 

" Mrs. Price talked of her poor sister for a few 
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minutes — ^but how to find anything to hold Sally's 
dothes^ because Kebecca took away all the 
boxes and spoilt them, was much more in. her 
thoughts." 

Mrs. Norrisy the third sister, is another amusing 
variety of the family failing. She is a faithful 
representation of the cheap benevolence which 
shows itself in contriving the good actions of other 
people. She suggests the scheme of Fanny's being 
adopted by her uncle and aunt, and kindly leaves 
them all the trouble and expense, reaping, how- 
ever, no small share of the merit. Her affections 
are not warmer than Lady Bertram's. When her 
husband dies she consoles herself for his loss by 
" considering that she could do very well without 
him," and she does not feel his death more tban 
her ladyship feels Sir Thomas's absence ; but yet 
there is a marked difference between the two 
sisters. Lady Bertram is passively kind; Mrs. 
Norris is actively so. She never ceases to con- 
trive everything for her neighbours, economy 
as well as charity, and is so overpowered by viewing 
the benefits she confers upon them, that she can- 
not help exclaiming aloud at her own benevolence, 
and taking to herself the merit of every benefit 
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and pleasure which life can bring forth for those 
around her. With Fanny especially, whom 
she torments in every possible way, she in- 
dulges herself most freely, and the charm of her 
boasting lies in its sincerity. Thus, after hav- 
ing done her best to keep Fanny from a plea- 
sure party to which Edmund makes her go in 
his aunt's despite and maugre his mother's re- 
luctance, Mrs. Norris benevolently exclaims, — 

" Well, Fanny, this has been a fine day for 
you, upon my word. Nothing but pleasure from 
beginning to end ! I am sure you ought to be 
very much obliged to your aunt Bertram and 
me for contriving to let you go ! " 

With equal sincerity, when the young people con- 
trive private theatricals, which are Fanny's torment, 
for they show her the man whom she loves, openly 
devoted to a rival, Mrs. Norris, whose whole mind 
is bent on economizing for the absent Sir Thomas, 
congratulates Fanny on what she evidently con- 
siders a delightful part of this amusement, being a 
neglected and forgotten looker-on. 

" Come Fanny," she cried, " these are fine 
times for you, but you must not be always walk- 
ing from one room to the other a-doing the look- 
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ings on, at your ease, in this way — I want you 
here. I have been slaving myself till I can hardly 
stand, to contrive Mr. Rushworth's cloak without 
sending for any more satin ; and now I think you 
may give me your help in putting it together. 
There are but three seams ; you may do them in a 
trice. It would be lucky for me if I had nothing 
but the executive part to do— you are best oflF, I 
can tell you ; but if nobody did more than you, we 
should not get on very fast." 

Mrs. Norris's love of the executive takes every 
form. Her brother-in-law and his elder son go on 
business to Antigua, and Mrs. Norris, naturally 
anticipating some dreadful catastrophe on their 
way to a goal so remote, kindly settles beforehand 
how the melancholy intelligence shall be broken 
by her to the afflicted family. Sir Thomas re- 
turns safely, and Mrs. Norris is not asked to 
break the news ; he perversely defrauds her 
" of an office on which she had always depended, 
whether his arrival or his death were to be the 
thing unfolded." 

The return of the grave master of the house puts 
an end to the theatrical scheme. We share in the 
regret of Sir Thomas Bertram's children, for these 
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theatricals were entertaining. The polite struggle 
for the best parts between the actors, the secret 
heartburnings and disappointments of Maria Ber- 
tram and her sister, both striving for the same 
man's favour, Mr. Crawford ; the male flirt's con- 
summate ease between the two, and the foolish 
exhilaration of Maria's future husband, Mr. Rush- 
worth, delighted to appear in a pink satin cloak, 
and never ceasing to talk of the forty-two speeches 
he has to learn ; and especially the suggestor of 
the scheme, the Honourable John Yates, were 
most amusingly portrayed. 

" He came on the wings of disappointment, and 
with his head full of acting, for it had been a theatri- 
cal party, and the play, in which he had borne a part, 
was within two days of representation, when the sud- 
den death of one of the nearest connections of the 
family had destroyed the scheme and dispersed the 
performers. To be so near happiness, so near fame, 
so near the long paragraph in praise of the private 
theatricals at Ecclesford, the seat of the Right 
Honourable Lord Ravenshaw, in Cornwall, which 
would, of course, have immortalized the whole party 
for at least a twelvemonth ! And being so near, to 
lose it all was an injury to be keenly felt, and Mr. 
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Yates could talk of nothing else. Ecclesford and 
its theatre, with its arrangements and dresses, 
rehearsals and jokes, was his never-failing subject, 
and to boast of the past his only consolation." . . . 
The play had been "Lovers' Vows," and Mr. Yates 
was to have been Count Cassel. "A trifling 
part," said he, "and not at all to my taste, and 
such a one as I certainly would not accept again ; 
but I was determined to make no difficulties. 
Lord Ravenshaw and the duke had appropriated 
the only two characters worth playing before I 
reached Ecclesford ; and though Lord Ravenshaw 
oflFered to resign his to me, it was impossible to 
take it, you know. I was sorry for him that he 
should have so mistaken his powers, for he was 
no more equal to the baron — a little man with 
a weak voice, always hoarse after the first ten 
minutes ! It must have injured the piece mate- 
rially ; but 1 was resolved to make no difficidties. 
Sir Henry thought the duke not equal to Frede- 
rick, but that was because Sir Henry wanted the 
part for himself; whereas it was certainly in the best 
hands of the two. I was surprised to see Sir Henry 
such a stick. Luckily, the strength of the piece 
did not depend upon him. Our Agatha was in- 
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imitable, and the duke was thought very great. 
And upon the whole it would certainly have gone 
oflF wonderfully." 

" To be sure the poor old dowager could not have 
died at a worse time, and it is impossible to help 
wishing that the news could have been suppressed 
for just the three days we wanted. It was but 
three days — and being only a grandmother, and 
all happening two hundred miles off, I think there 
would have been no great harm, and it was sug- 
gested, I know; but Lord Ravenshaw, who, I 
suppose, is one of the most correct men in Eng- 
land, would not hear of it." 

Considering it was " only a grandmother," his 
lordship was decidedly hard-hearted, though not so 
cruel as Sir Thomas Bertram, who, without having 
even this decent pretence of a dead grandmother, 
calmly put an end to Mr. Yates's second hopes of 
" Lovers' Vows." 

The more serious characters are no less skilfully 
drawn. Mr. Crawford is excellent. He is not 
handsome, but he is agreeable, and the business of 
his life is to make ladies learn it to their cost. He 
causes himself to be loved by Maria Bertram, 
though she is engaged to Mr. Rushworth. He also 
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wins the favour of her sister Julia, and, never 
committing himself, he has, thanks to the most 
skilful management, the satisfaction of seeing the 
two sisters jealous, angry, and miserable for his 
sake. Time passes— one is manied, the other is 
gone, and Mr. Crawford kindly turns to Fanny, who 
has seen his behaviour to her cousins, and who 
despises and dislikes him. She is too gentle to 
show her feelings, but they give her a coldness more 
alluring than her beauty, though that Mr. Craw- 
ford appreciates. With the luxury of an epicure, 
he explains his plans to his sister, — 

^' I will not do her any harm, dear little soul I I 
only want her to look kindly on me, to give me 
smiles as well as blushes, to keep a chair for me 
by herself wherever we are^ and be all animation 
when I take it and talk to her — to think as I think, 
be interested in all my possessions and pleasures, 
try to keep me longer ait Mansfield, and feel when 
I go away that she shall never be happy again. I 
want nothing more." 

But the old story of the biter bit is once more 
fulfilled. Mr. Crawford falls seriously in love, 
and, to his surprise, Fanny will not have him. 
Her heart is guarded by affection for Edmond, 
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who loves Mary Crawford, an agreeable, selfish, 
and worldly girl. That love, however, is fortu- 
nately ill-fated, and gentle, timid little Fanny is 
rewarded with the aflfection of Edmond Bertram, 

The variety which Miss Austen displayed in the 
drawing of commonplace character woke especially 
the admiration of the late Lord Macaulay. Without 
assimilating her range to that of Shakespeare, he 
compared her to the great master in that respect. 
"She has given us," he justly said, "a multitude 
of characters, all, in a certain sense, commonplace 
— all such as we meet every day. Yet they are all 
as perfectly discriminated as if they were the most 
eccentric of human beings." 

This remarkable power Miss Austen carried 
even in the conception of her heroines. They are 
all very distinct persons. Emma Woodhouse, 
whose name gives its title to the last work Miss 
Austen published, is a very different heroine from 
the gentle Fanny or the spirited Elizabeth. She 
has not either the naivete of Catherine or the pru- 
dence of Elinor — she is a good, vain, and plotting 
girl ; disinterested for herself, but unduly anxious 
about her friends, especially about Harriet Smith, 
a little innocent creature, who falls ' in or gets 
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out of love at her bidding. The scrapes into 
which Emma's zeal brings her, first with Mr. 
Elton, then with Frank Churchill, and finally with 
Mr. Knightley, the hero of the tale, are very 
entertaining ; and still more so are the discourses 
of Mr. Woodhouse and Miss Bates. 

Mr. Woodhouse, Emma's father, is rather pecu- 
liar than ridiculous. He is amiable, polite, hos- 
pitable, and kind. Few men of his years and 
infirm health could pass better in society. But he 
is weak on one or two matters. He is restlessly 
unhappy about the possible colds and indigestions 
of his friends, and even acquaintances, and he is 
miserable about the calamity of their getting 
married. His eldest daughter, Isabella, is married 
— she is a happy wife, a happy mother, but she is 
"poor Isabella" for ever with her father. Miss 
Taylor, Emma's governess and friend, exchanges 
dependence for a kind husband, an excellent home, 
and children of her own, but she is "poor Miss 
Taylor ! " " Matrimony, as the origin of change, 
was always disagreeable." 

But whereas people only get married occasion- 
ally, they eat frequently, and this is another of 
Mr. Woodhouse's troubles. 

VOL. II. Q 
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" He loved to have the cloth laid," we are told, 
" because it had been the fashion of his youth, but 
his conviction of suppers being very unwholesome 
made him rather sorry to see anything put on it ; 
and while his hospitality would have welcomed his 
visitors to everything, his care for their health 
made him grieve that they would eat." 

" Such another small basin of thin gruel as his 
own was all that he could, with thorough self 
approbation, recommend, though he might con- 
strain himself, while the ladies were comfortably 
clearing the nicer things, to say, — 

" Mrs. Bates, let me propose your venturing on 
one of these eggs. An egg boiled very soft is not 
unwholesome. Serle understands boiling an egg 
better than anybody. I would not recommend an 
egg boiled by anybody else — but you need not be 
afraid — they are very small, you see — one of our 
small eggs will not hurt you. Miss Bates, let 
Emma help you to a little bit of tart — a very little 
bit. Ours are all apple tarts. You need not be 
afraid of unwholesome preserves. I do not advise 
the custard. Mrs. Goddard, what say you to Iwlf 
a glass of wine ? A small half glass — put into a 
tumbler of water ? I do not think it could disagree 
with you," 
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His veneration and fondness for his medical 
man, poor Perry, who is bilious, and has not time 
to take care of himself; his unseasonable intrusion 
of Perry's advice and opinions ; his confidence in 
James, his own coachman, and, apparently, the 
only coachman who really knows what driving is ; 
his admiration for the precocious intelligence of his 
grandsons, who will come and stand by his chair, 
and say, " Grandpapa, can you give me a bit of 
string ? " and one of them even asked for a knife, 
are all in the same strain of fond, foolish egotism. 
Mr. Woodhouse is selfish, but amiably selfish — he 
amuses, and never repels us. 

" Do not tell his father," he considerately says, 
before censuring Frank Churchill; " but that 
young man is not quite the thing." We know 
already that Mr. Churchill is a flirt, that he 
trifles with the affections of one or two 
ladies, but his error is of a deeper die in Mr. 
Woodhouse's creed of moral excellence. "He 
has been opening the doors very often this 
evening, and keeping them open very incon- 
siderately. He does not think of the draught. 
I do not mean to set you against him, but, indeed 
he is not quite the thing." 

q2 
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Next to Mr. Woodhouse, in this pleasant sort of 
folly, is Miss Bates. What Perry and health are 
to Mr. Woodhouse, her niece, Jane Fairfax, is to 
her. She cannot weary of the subject. Jane 
Fairfax, her looks, her letters, only two pages 
crossed, are her delight and the torment of her 
friends. Then Miss Bates is so good-natured, so 
grateful for everything, so f orgetftd of herself? 
though, unfortunately, so mindful of Jane and 
her concerns, so loquacious, too, that she is almost 
too well drawn, too like the tiresome, provoking 
reality. Harriet Smith is another and wholly 
different form of that commonplace silliness in 
which Miss Austen is unequalled. She is gentle, 
docile, and foolish. Emma can make her feel, 
think, and act as she pleases. Harriet is secretly 
attached to a young farmer, but Emma does not 
approve the alliance, and Harriet discovers that 
she has no Uking fpr him. Emma decrees that 
she is to be loved by, and to feel love for, the Rev. 
PhiKp Elton, and Harriet obeys, thinks him the 
first of men, so handsome, so superior, saves his 
worn-out pencils, makes relics of his discarded 
sticking-plaster, and sheds a few tears when he 
marries Miss Hawkins. 
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But Harriet has a light, cheerftJ, unsentimental 
disposition. To go to a party is comfort and con- 
solation. " To be in company, nicely dressed her- 
self, and seeing others nicely dressed, to sit and 
smile and look pretty, and say nothing, was enough 
for the happiness of the present hour." 

We cannot feel much for Harriet's love-sorrows 
at any time, and least of all when, not with 
Emma's advice, she bestows her heart on Mr. 
Kjiightley, the hero of the tale, and a very agreeable 
hero he is. A man of sense, a handsome man, 
too, though he is seven-and-thirty, and above all, 
the self-possessed lover of young, pretty, and wilful 
Emma. There is not much in the progress of 
their affection, but as much as the cast of Miss 
Austen's tales allows. Emma's regard for him, 
her anger at the thought of his marrying, her 
indignation at hearing him called Knightley by 
Mrs. Elton, and finally her feelings when Harriet 
innocently confesses her attachment, and even her 
hopes, enlighten her. " It darted through her, with 
the speed of an arrow, that Mr. Knightley must 
mi^arry no one but herself.'* Mr. Knightley is 
of precisely the same opinion, and after the first 
shock, Mr. Woodhouse is convinced how very safe 
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and proper it is to have a son-in-law in the same 
house with himself. Harriet's feelings, left to 
themselves, return to her first attachment, and 
the tale ends with pleasant promises of happiness. 
Yet in such pictures of human life did not lie 
Miss Austen's forte — she could not paint happy 
love. Did she beHeve.in it ? If we look under the 
shrewdness and quiet satire of her stories, we shall 
find a much keener sense of disappointment than 
of joy fulfilled. Sometimes we find more than 
disappointment. 

Beyond any other of Miss Austen's tales, 
^' Persuasion " shows us the phase of her hterary 
character which she chose to keep most in the 
shade : the tender and the sad. In this work, 
as in "Sense and Sensibility," and in "Mans- 
field Park," but with more power than in 
either, she showed what can be the feelings of a 
woman compelled to see the love she most longs 
for, leaving her day by day. The judicious 
Elinor is, indeed, conscious that she is beloved; 
but her lover is not free, and she long thinks him 
lost. Fanny is her lover's confidante^ and must be 
miserable when he is blest, or happy when he is 
wretched. The position of Anne Elliot has some- 
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thing more desolate still. The opposition of her 
relatives, and the advice of friends, induce her to 
break with a young naval officer, Captain Fred- 
erick Wentworth, to whom she is engaged, and 
the only man whom she can love. They part, he 
in anger, she in sorrow ; he to rise in his profes- 
sion, become a rich man, and outlive his grief; 
she to pine at home, and lose youth and beauty in 
unavailing regret. Years have passed when they 
meet again. Captain Wentworth is still young, 
still handsome and agreeable. He wishes to marry, 
and is looking for a wife. Anne Elliot, pale, 
faded, and sad, knows it, and sees it — she sees the 
looks, the smiles of fresher and younger beauties 
seeking him, and apparently not seeking him in 
vain. 

Here we see the first genuine picture of that 
silent torture of an unloved woman, condemned to 
suffer thus because she is a woman and must not 
speak, and which, many years later, was wakened 
into such passionate eloquence by the author of 
" Jane Eyre." Subdued though the picture is in 
Miss Austen's pages, it is not the less keen, not 
the less painful. The tale ends happily. Captain 
Wentworth's coldness yields to old love, Anne's 
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beauty returns, they are married, yet the sorrow- 
ful tone of the tale is not effaced by that happy 
close. The shadow of a long disappointment, of 
secret grief, and ill-repressed jealousy will ever 
hanff over Anne Elliot. 

This melancholy cast, the result, perhaps, of 
some secret personal disappointment, distinguishes 
^* Persuasion " from Miss Austen's other tales. 
They were never cheerful, for even the gentlest 
of satire precludes cheerftdness ;. but this is 
sad. 

Of the popularity of Miss Austen's six novels, of 
the estimation in which they are held, we need not 
speak. It is honourable to the public that she 
should be so thoroughly appreciated, not merely 
by men like Sir Walter Scott and Lord Macaulay, 
but by aU who take up her books for mere amuse- 
ment. Wonderful, indeed, is the power that out 
of materials so slender, out of characters so impei> 
fectly marked, could fashion a story. This is her 
great, her prevailing merit, and yet, it cannot be 
denied, it is one that injures her with many readers. 
It seems so natural that she should have told things 
and painted people as they are, so natural and so 
easy, that we are apt to forget the performance in 
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the sense of its reality. The literary taste of the 
majority is always tinged with coarseness ; it loves 
exaggeration, and slights the modesty of truth. 

Another of Miss Austen's excellencies is also a 
disadvantage. She does not paint or analyze her 
characters ; they speak for themselves. Her 
people have never those set sayings or phrases 
which we may refer to the author, and of which 
we may think, how clever ! They talk as people 
talk in the world, and quietly betray their inner 
being in their folly, falsehood, or assumption. For 
instance. Sir Walter Elliot is handsome ; we are 
merely told so ; but we never forget it, for he does 
not. He considers men bom to be handsome, and, 
deploring the fatal effect of a seafaring life on 
manly beauty, he candidly regrets that "naval 
gentlemen are not knocked on the head at once," 
so disgusted has he been with Admiral Baldwin's 
mahogany complexion and dilapidated appearance. 
And this worship of personal appearance is per- 
fectly unaffected and sincere. Sir Walter Elliot's 
good looks have acted on him internally ; his own 
daughter Anne rises in his opinion as her com- 
plexion grows clearer, and his first inquiry con- 
cerning his married daughter, Mary, is, " How 
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is she looking 1 The last time he, Sir Walter, 
saw her, she had a red nose, and he hopes 
that may not happen every day." He is 
assured that the red nose must have been 
accidental, upon which the affectionate father 
exclaims kindly : " If I thought it would 
not tempt her to go out in sharp winds, and 
grow coarse, I would send her a new hat and 
pelisse." 

But it was natural that powers so great should 
fail somewhere, and there were some things which 
Miss Austen could not do. She could not speak 
the language of any strong feeling, even though 
that feeling were ridiculous and unjust.' A 
rumour of Mr. Darcy's marriage with Elizar 
beth Bennet having reached his aunt, Lady Cathe- 
rine de Bourgh, she hurries down to Longboum 
to tax and upbraid Miss Bennet with her audacity, 
and to exact from her a promise that she will not 
marry Mr. Darcy. Elizabeth refuses, and there is 
a scene, but not a good one. Lady Catherine's 
interference is insolent and foolish, but it is the 
result of a strong feeling, and, to her, it is an im- 
portant, a mighty matter, and this we do not feel 
as we read. Her assertions of her own impor- 
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tance, her surprise at Elizabeth's independence, 
are in keeping, but we want something more, and 
that something never appears. The delicate mind 
that could evolve, so shrewdly, foolishness from its 
deepest recesses, was powerless when strong feel- 
ings had to be summoned. They heard her, but 
did not obey the call, 

This want of certain important faculties is 
the only defect, or rather causes the only de- 
fect, of Miss Austen's works : that everything 
is told in the same tone. An elopement, a death, 
seduction, are related as placidly as a din- 
ner or ball, but with much less spirit. As she is, 
however, we must take her, and what her extra- 
ordinary 'powers wanted in extent, they made up 
in depth. In her own range, and admitting her 
cold views of life to be true, she is faultless, or 
almost faultless. By choosing to be all but per- 
fect, she sometimes became monotonous, but rarely. 
The value of light and shade, as a means of suc- 
cess, she discarded. • Strong contrasts, bold flights, 
she shunned. To be true, to show life in its every- 
day aspect, was her ambition. To hope to make 
so much out of so little showed no common con- 
fidence in her own powers, and more than com- 
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mon daring. Of the thousands who take up a 
pen to write a story meant to amuse^ how many 
are there who can, or who dare, be true, like 
Jane Austen ? 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



MRS. OPIE. 



Amongst the papers which were left to the care 
of Mrs. Opie's testamentary executor, and from 
which his daughter framed the memoirs of that 
charming woman's life, one there was, the frag- 
ment of an autobiography, unfortunately never com- 
pleted, but full of promise. Few lives open with 
so sweet and poetic a record of childhood's first 
feelings as this : 

" One of my earliest recollections is of gazing 
on the bright blue * sky, as I lay in my little bed, 
before my hour of rising came, and listening with 
delighted attention to the ringing of a peal of bells. 
I had heard that heaven was beyond those blue 
skies, and I had been taught that there was the 
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home of the good ; and I fancied that those sweet 
beUs were ringing in heaven." 

The pious and tender tone of Mrs. Opie's mind 
is revealed to us in that first sweet and childish 
impression. She grew up timid, romantic, and 
fond of excitement, but always fiill of love and 
pity. She was afraid of negroes and insane 
people ; but her mother, Mrs. Alderson, judiciously 
turned the feeling into a compassion which clung 
to her through life, and of which we find repeated 
traces in her tales. Her early sympathies were not 
all bestowed on the oppressed and the sorrowful. 
Late in life, and in the thee and thou of her 
Quaker days, we find her writing to a friend, — 

"And so thou hast trodden where Robin 
Hood did I He was one of mv heroes when I was 
yoimg; and at sixteen, when driving through 
Sherwood Forest, I insisted on getting out to walk 
through it, and tread where he and his merry men 
had trodden." 

Other fancies, less romantic. Miss Alderson also 
had — fancies which circumstances favoured. She 
was the only child of Dr. James Alderson, and was 
bom in Norwich in that year, 1769, which gave birth 
to the most remarkable individuals of modern times, 
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from her favourite Napoleon downwards. Mrs. 
Alderson died young, and, at the age of fifteen, 
Amelia Alderson found herself at the head of her 
father^ s house. He was a good, indulgent man, 
and a fond father ; and if the day on which she 
was born was, as he said, the happiest in his life, 
he remained to the last the passion of her existence. 
Of his kindness, of his goodness to the poor, for 
whom he prescribed at the rate of four or five 
hundred arweek, his daughter has left many 
touching memorials. Dr. Alderson gave her great 
Uberty, and thus she cultivated the most extra- 
ordinary taste with which a girl of sixteen was 
ever gifted. How it arose and was developed is 
best told in Mrs. Opie's own words — 

" To a girl fond of excitement it will easily be 
beUeved that the time of assizes was one of great 
interest. As soon as I was old enough to enjoy a 
procession, I was taken to see the judges come in ; 
and as youthful pages in pretty dresses ran, at that 
time of day, by the side of the high sheriffs car- 
riage, in which the judges sat, while the coaches 
drove slowly, and with a solemnity becoming the 
high and awful office of those whom they con- 
tained, it was a sight which I, the older I grew, 
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delighted more and more to witness ; with reve- 
rence ever did I behold the judges' wigs, the 
scarlet robes they wore, and even the white wand 
of the sheriff had an imposing effect on me." 

" As years advanced, I began to wish to enter 
the assize-court, and as soon as I found that ladies 
were allowed to attend trials and causes, I was not 
satisfied till I had obtained leave to enjoy this 
indulgence. Accordingly some one kindly under- 
took to go with me, and I set off for court. It 
was to the Nisi Prius Court that I bent my way. 
I could not bear the thought of hearing prisoners 
tried, as the punishment of death was then in all 
its force ; but I was glad to find myself hearing 
counsel plead and judges speak where I had no 
reason to apprehend any fearful consequences to 
the defendants. By some lucky chance I also 
soon found myself on the bench by the side of the 
judge. Although I could not divest myself of a 
degree of awful respect when I had reached such 
a vicinity, it was so advantageous a position for 
hearing and seeing that I was soon reconciled to it, 
especially as the good old man who sat then as 
judge seemed to regard my fixed attention to what 
was going forward with some complacency." 
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Miss Alderson's personal appearance was not 
such as to lessen Sir Henry Gould's satisfaction. 
"Her countenance was animated, bright, and 
beaming — ^her eyes soft and expressive, yet full of 
ardour — her hair was abundant and beautiful, of 
auburn hue, and waving in long tresses — ^her 
figure was weU formed, her carriage fine, her 
hands, arms, and feet well shaped ; and all around 
and about her was the spirit of youth, and joy, and 
love." 

Such is the testimony of all her portraits, and of 
her early firiends. Well might the aged judge be 
charmed with such a neighbour and listener. 
" He was so kind,'* pursues Mrs. Opie, "as to 
enter into conversation with me. Never, I think, 
had my vanity been so gratified; and when, on 
my being forced to leave the court, by the arrival 
of my dinner hour, he said he hoped I was suffi- 
ciently pleased to come again, I went home much 
raised in my own estimation, and fully resolved to 
go into court again next day. As I was obliged to 
go alone, I to6k care to wear the same dress as I 
wore on the preceding day, in hopes that if the 
judge saw me he would cause way to be made for 
me. But being obliged to go in at a door where the 
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crowd was very great, I had little hope of being 
seen, though the door fronted the judge. At last 
I was pushed forward by the crowd, and gradually 
got nearer to the table. While . thus struggling 
with obstacles, a man, not quite in the grade of a 
gentleman, pushed me back rather rudely, and 
said, — ' There, miss, go home — ^you had better go 
away — ^what business have you here ? — this is no 
place for you ; be advised — there, go, I teU you I ' " 
But Miss was obstinate, and stood her ground, 
turning, as she did so, towards the judge, who 
now perceived and recognized her, and instantly 
ordered one of the servants of the court to make 
way for that young lady. " Accordingly way was 
made, and at his desire I took my place again by 
the judge's side. It was not in nature, at least 
not in my weak nature, to resist casting a trium- 
phant glance on my impertinent reprover, and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing that he looked rather 
foolish." 

In impressive language, Mrs. Opie proceeds to 
mention how it affected her to hear witnesses 
sworn, and how she once became conscious, from 
their opposed testimony, that one of them commit- 
ted deliberate perjury. He left the court a ruined 
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man. " Well do I remember the ghastly expression 
of the wretched man's countenance," she says ; " I 
saw his bright grey eye lifted up to heaven, with, 
as I suppose, the conviction that he was retiring in 
disgrace." He did not survive his shame. He was 
found dead in his bed the next morning, and his 
grave was dug in the churchyard which faced Amelia 
Alderson's windows. Of these scenes and inci- 
dents, JVIrs. Opie's works bear many traces^ and 
though she remained true to her resolve of never 
hearing a capital case, to the close of her life she 
attended the court with undiminished zeal and 
interest. The liberty she enjoyed may have con- 
tributed to the neglect which evidently attended 
Miss Alderson's education. Her careless and in- 
correct style alone would prove that she did not 
receive solid or genuine instruction. She was 
taught French, however, and music, and she early 
displayed a power of recitation which gave her 
ballad-singing a charm said to have been unri- 
valled. She began authorship early, and poetry 
was with her, what it is with most writers, the 
key to literature. She was not known to the 
public until after her marriage, but some of her 
best pieces were written in youth. Her fondness 
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for the drama led her also into the prevailing sin 
of youthful ambition — a tragedy, in which, as it 
was acted privately, she assumed the part of her 
own heroine. 

Miss Alderson was pretty, amiable, lively, and 
a delightful companion. She had many admirers, 
but she was hard to please, and we find her at 
twenty-five on a visit to London, disengaged, 
merry, full of life, and evidently heart-free. She 
shared the opinions of her father, and Doctor Al- 
derson, a partisan of the French Revolution, was 
a democrat in England. Miss Alderson was in 
town in 1794, and true to her judicial propensi- 
ties, she attended the memorable trials of Home 
Tooke, Holcroft, and Thelwall, for high treason, 
at the Old Bailey. Her letters home were suffi- 
ciently frank and bold to induce her father to 
destroy them. Other letters have been preserved ; 
they were written during this and subsequent 
visits, and in these letters we find her, not attending 
state trials, but chatting with Godwin, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, and Mrs. Siddons; receiving letters from 
Mary Wolstonecraft, corresponding with French 
emigrants, and seeing some of the strange aspects 
of those strange times. Her interview with God- 
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win, though it is not her first, is curious and 
worth recording : — 

"Mr. J. Boddington and I set oflF for town 
yesterday, by way of Islington, that we might pay 
our first visit to Godwin, at Somers' Town. 
After a most delightful ride through some of the 
richest country I ever beheld, we arrived, at about 
one o'clock, at the philosopher's house, whom we 
found with his hair Men poudre^ and in a pair of 
new, sharp-toed, red morocco slippers, not to 
mention his green coat and crimson under-waist- 
coat. He received me very kindly, but wondered 
I should think of being out of London — could I 
be either amused or instructed at Southgate ? How 
did I pass my time ? What were my pursuits ? 
and a great deal more, which frightened my pro- 
tector, and tried me ; till at last I told him I had 
not yet outlived my affections, and that they bound 
me to the family at Southgate. But was I to 
acknowledge any other dominion than that of 
reason ? ^ But are you sure that my affections in 
this case are not the result of reason?' He 
shrugged disbelief, and after debating some time, 
he told me I was more of the woman than when he 
saw me last. Rarely did we agree, and little did 
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he gain on me by his mode of attack, but he 
seemed alarmed lest he should have offended me, 
and apologised several times, with much feeling 
for the harshness of his expressions. In short, he 
convinced me that his theory has not yet gotten 
entire ascendancy over his practice. He has 
promised to come over to spend a day at South- 
gate, when I shall pit rational belief in Mr. M. 
against atheism in Godwin. Mr. B. was disgusted 
with his manner, though charmed with that of 
Barry, whom we called on last week. Godwin 
told me he had talked of me to Mrs. Inchbald, 
that she recollected me, and wished to see me ; so 
I determined to call on her after I had paid my 
visit to Mrs. Siddons. From Godwin's we went 
to Ives Hurry's, in the city, where we left our 
chairs and horses, and proceeded in a coach to Mrs. 
Betham's, to have my profile taken, and thence 
we drove to Marlborough Street. I found Mrs. 
Siddons in the very act of suckling her little baby, 
and as handsome and charming a^ ever. She 
played last Wednesday, before her month was up, 
and is now confined to her room with the cold she 
caught behind the scenes From Marl- 
borough Street we drove to Mrs. Inchbald's, who 
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IS as pretty as ever, and much more easy and un- 
reserved in her manner than when I last saw her. 
With her we passed an hour, and when I took my 
leave, she begged I wotdd call on her again. She 
is in charming lodgings, and has just received two 
hundred pounds from Sheridan, for a farce con- 
taining sixty pages only." 

Apprehensions of emigrating to America, a 
course her father and some of his friends would 
have taken, if the "felons" about to be tried 
shotdd not be "acquitted felons," clouded this 
pleasant intercourse with the intellectual world of 
the day ; but a year later, when exile was no longer 
thought of, we find Miss Alderson again in Lon- 
don, " this wilderness of pleasure," as she calls it 
herself, and as lively as ever. 

" To-morrow I am going to enjoy " the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul" with Mrs. Bar- 
bauld and Dr. Geddes, at Mrs. Howard's. I wish 
I could wish you there. Godwin drank tea and 
supped here last night — a leave-taking visit — as he 
goes to-morrow to spend a fortnight at Dr.^ Parr's. 
It would have entertained you highly to have seen 
him bid me farewell. He wished to salute me, 
but his courage failed him. * While oft he looked 
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back, and was loth to depart.' ^Will you give 
me nothing to keep for your sake, and console me 
during my absence/ murmured out the philoso- 
pher, ' not even your slipper I I had it in my posses- 
sion once, and need not have returned it ! ' This 
was true ; my shoe had come off, and he had put 
it in his pocket for some time. You have no idea 
how gallant he is become ; but, indeed, he is much 
more amiable than ever he was. Mrs. Inchbald 
says, ^The report of the world is that Mr. Holcroft 
is in love with her, she with Mr. Godwin, Mr. 
Godwin with me^ and I am in love with Mr. Hol- 
croft ! ' A pretty story, indeed ! This report 
Godwin brings to me, and he says Mrs. I. always 
tells him that when she praises him I praise Hol- 
croft. This is not fair in Mrs. I. She appears 
to me to be jealous of G.'s attention to me, so she 
makes him believe I prefer H. to him. She often 
says to me, ^Now you are come, Mr. Godwin 
does not come near me.' Is not this very 
womanish!" 

It was womanish, no doubt, but we suspect Mrs. 
Inchbald was not all wrong. Godwin's zeal in 
repeating the story to Miss Alderson seems to 
imply a wish to sound her. However, his lot was 
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not cast in those waters, and in 1797 we find 
Mary Wolstonecraft writing to her as " my dear 
girl," complaining of Mrs. Inchbald's rudeness 
about something or other, and signing herself 
"Femme Godwin." 

In the same year, and during the same visit 
to town, Amelia Alderson first met her future 
husband, Opie the painter, self-taught, low-bom, 
but high-minded. He saw Miss Alderson at an 
evening party, for he was then a popular and ad- 
mired artist, and from the moment that the door 
opened and admitted her, clad in blue, with bare 
neck and arms, her bright auburn hair flowing 
down her shoulders, and gentle ardour in her 
beaming face, he was smitten with love life-long 
and deep. We doubt if, from her own showing, 
Amelia Alderson really returned his passion, but 
she esteemed and liked him, she felt his strong 
love, and though she vowed at first that his 
chances of success were but one to a thousand, 
she allowed his will to rule hers, and married 
him in Marylebone Church, on the 8th of May, 
1798. 

It was a happy union. Mrs. Opie is said to 
have softened some of her rugged husband's aspe- 
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rities, both as a painter and as man, and he had 
the good sense and the good feeUng to wish her to 
cultivate her talents as an author. " Knowing, 
at the time of our marriage, that my most favourite 
amusement was writing, he did not. check my 
ambition to become an author ; on the contrary, 
he encouraged it, and our only quarrel was, 
not that I wrote too much, but that I did not 
write more and better." 

Before her marriage Mrs. Opie had pubUshed 
an anonymous novel entitled "The Dangers of 
Coquetry," which was not heeded; but in 1801 
appeared "Father and Daughter," bearing her 
name, a beautiful and pathetic tale, which had 
rapid and genuine success. Mr. Opie was fond of 
novels, and his taste may have helped to divert 
his wife from poetry — her early predilection^to 
prose. In the next year, however, she published 
a volume of poems. It included those charming 
and well-known lines, which, as giving the key to 
her nature — tenderness — ^we shall quote here : 

" Go, youth beloved, in distant glades, 
New friends, new hopes, new joys to find ! 
Yet sometimes deign, Unidst fairer maids, 
To think on her thou leav'si behind. 
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Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share. 
Must never be my happy lot ; 
But thou may'st grant this humble prayer, 
Forget me not ! forget me not ! 

" Yet should the thought of my distress 
So painful to thy feelings be, 
Heed not the wish I now express, 
Nor ever deign to think of me ! 
But, oh ! if grief thy steps attend, 
K want, if sickness, be thy lot, 
And thou require a soothing friend, 
Forget me not ! forget me not ! " 



It was of this very sweet song that Sir James 
Mackintosh playfully wrote to Mr. Sharpe, saying : 
"Tell the fair Opie that if she* would address 
such pretty verses to me as she did to Ashbumer, 
I think she might almost bring me back from 
Bombay, though she could not prevent his going 
thither." 

In one of his lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Eoyal Institution, in 1804-5, 
the gay Sydney Smith selected this graceful poem 
as illustrating " the true language of nature and 
feeling," and, to Mrs, Opie's mingled gratification 
and confusion, he did so when she was present. 

Mr. Opie only lived eight years after his mar- 
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riage. He died in April, 1807, at the premature 
age of forty-six, worn out by the incessant toil to 
which his own ardent temper and will had con* 
demned him. He was laid by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, in Saint Patd's, and it was remembered 
then that, on the funeral of the great painter, 
Opie had exclaimed to his sister, " Ay, girl, and I 
too shall be buried in Saint Paul's." 

Whatever may be thought of him as a painter, 
the strength and passion of his feelings as a man 
are fine features in his life. His wife he most 
fondly loved. His only quarrel with her was when 
she stayed too long away from him, at Norwich, 
with her father. Her absence was a torment he 
could not endure, and years after their marriage 
he could write pressing her return, "I long 
to see you as much as ever I did in my 
life." 

But if he was fond, he was not always indined 
to conquer his dislike of society in consideration 
of her liking for it, and the only real pleasure of 
their married life, apart from its happiness, was a 
journey to Paris, in 1802, of which Mrs. Opie 
wrote a graphic account thirty years later. The 
travellers found LHndivisibilite de la Ripublique 
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chalked in giant letters on the walls, the per- 
manent guillotine standing on the Place de la 
Concorde, and the First Consul opening the senate 
as Consul for life, a most unrepublican proceed- 
ing. 

Some of the remarkable men and women of 
those times they also met. With Fox they dined 
in the old Hotel Richelieu, and he told them that, 
nine and twenty years before, he had supped in 
that very room with the celebrated Duke and 
Mar^chal. Through Helen Maria Williams, so 
well known for her graphic account of the still 
recent revolution, and whom Wolfe Tone wickedly 
called Miss Jane Bull, they had the opportunity 
of meeting with one of Mrs. Opie's favourite 
heroes, Kosciusko. She was talking, through an 
interpreter, with the Turkish ambassador, when 
she learned that the Polish patriot was in the 
room, and, like a true Englishwoman, she ran 
from the lesser to the greater lion. 

" He was not much above the middle height," 
she tells us, "had high cheek-bones, and his 
features were not of a distinguished cast, with the 
exception of his eyes, which were fine and ex- 
pressive, and he had a high healthy colour. His 
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forehead was covered by a curled auburn wig, 
much to my vexation, as I should have liked to 
have seen its honourable scar. But his appearance 
was pleasing, his countenance intellectual, his 
carriage dignified." 

Their conversation in English ended by 
Kosciusko asking her for a quatrain, a naive and 
imdignified request. Bonaparte, one of Mrs. 
Opie's old flames, was seen to greater advantage 
walking down the marble staircase of the Tuileries. 
^•' There was a rush of officers down the stairs, 
and amongst them I saw a short, pale man, with 
his hat in his hand, who, as I thought, resembled 
Lord Erskine in profile ; but though my friend 
said in a whisper, ^C'est lui,' I did not compre- 
hend that I beheld Bonaparte, till I saw him stand 
alone at the gate. In another moment he was on 
liis horse, and rode slowly past the window, while 
I, with every nerve trembling with strong emotion, 
gazed on him intently, endeavouring to commit 
each expressive, sharply-chiselled feature to 
memory — contrasting also, with admiring observa- 
tion, his small simple hat, adorned with nothing 
but a little tricoloured cockade, and his blue coat, 
guiltless of gold embroidery, with the splendid 
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head adomings and dresses of the officers who fol- 
lowed him." "At length the review 

ended — too soon for me. The Consul sprang 
from his horse — we threw open our door 
again, and as he slowly re-ascended the stairs 
we saw him very near us, and in full face again, 
while his bright, restless, expressive, and, as we 
fancied, dark blue eyes, beaming from under long 
black eyelashes, glanced over us with a scrutinizing 
but complacent look; and thus ended and was 
completed the pleasure of the spectacle. I could 
not speak; I had worked myself up to all my 
former enthusiasm for Bonaparte." 

The next day the travellers were taken, with 
Benjamin West, " on a round of picture-seeing " 
— Maria Cosway being their guide. A splendid 
hotel in the Chauss^e d'Antin was visited amongst 
the rest. It proved to be the residence of Madame 
Letitia Bonaparte, and of her son, the future 
Cardinal Fesch, then Archbishop of Lyons. 

" After devoting to us at least two hours, the 
Archbishop conducted us down the noble staircase 
to the beautiful hall of entrance, and courteously 
dismissed us. My companions instantly went 
away, but I lingered behind, for I had caught a 
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view of a colossal bust of Bonaparte in a helmet, 
which stood on a table, and I remained gazing on 
it, forgetful of all but itself. Yes, there were 
those finely -cut features, that ^ coupe de menion a 
rApoUon!* — and though I thought the likeness 
a flattered one, I contemplated it with great plea- 
sure, and was passing my hand admiringly over 
the salient chin, when I heard a sort of suppressed 
laugh, and, turning round, saw the archbishop 
observing me, and instantly, covered with confti- 
sion, I ran out of the house." 

In 1804 Mrs. Opie published "Adeline Mow- 
bray," in three volumes ; her " Simple Tales " ap- 
peared in 1806. In 1807 she lost her husband, as 
we have already said, and returned to Norwich, and 
to her father's house, a childless widow. Her 
career as a novelist, which did not close till 1822, 
with " Madeline," produced in the meanwhile, 
« Temper," " Tales of Real Life," " Tales of the 
Heart," and " Valentine's Eve." It was diversified 
by poems, and her husband's lectures, and followed 
by works which showed her persistent wish of 
usefulness — such as " Lying, in all its branches," 
and "Detraction Displayed." During all this 
space of time she resided, in Norwich, which she 
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did not leave till Dr. Alderson's death in 1825 ; 
but she paid almost yearly visits to London. Her 
letters home and her " Reminiscences" give us the 
gay side of her Kfe, which had also its graver and 
sadder aspect. 

It was during those years that she enjoyed one 
of her great gratifications — seeing remarkable 
characters, and, of ten conversing with them. It 
must have been something indeed to laugh with 
Sydney Smith, and Ksten to Sheridan — to meet 
Lord Erskine at the house of " that woman of 
excelling genius and winning manners," Madame 
de Stael — to receive a two hours' visit from Hum- 
boldt, and to breakfast with Wordsworth and Sir 
Walter Scott : the gifted man condescending to 
tell her " that he had cried more over her ^ Father 
and Daughter ' than he cried over such things." 
For emperors, kings, regnant or not, princes, and 
great people, Mrs. Opie also had a naive curiosity, 
half critical, half reverent. She has not forgotten 
to show us the short, unpretending, and then 
exiled King of the Netherlands entering Madame 
de Stael's room unannounced — his hostess's "votre 
Majeste " alone revealing his rank ; and, in one of 
her letters to her father, written from London in 
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1814, she confesses that she was, like the whole 
town, " Emperor mad I " 

To touch Alexander the Fu'st was then the am- 
bition of English ladies, and Mrs. Opie timidly 
confesses that she squeezed his wrist. One of her 
companions discovered that His Majesty " had a 
soft hand," but Mrs. Opie's picture of him is not a 
flattered one. " His head is bald, his hair light, his 
complexion is blond and beautiful, his eyes blue, 
his nose flattish, with a funny little button end to 
it ; his mouth very small, and his lips thin." 

Bliicher, too, was one of the heroes of the day, 
but having disappointed the party where he was 
expected, and of which Mrs. Opie was one, was 
replaced by merry Lady Caroline Lamb, in a great- 
coat and a cocked hat. 

But if Mrs. Opie was gay, and saw fashionable 
company with all its drawbacks, her character had 
its serious aspect, and some of the connexions of 
her childhood and youth were not such as to let 
that aspect be clouded. By birth she was a Uni- 
tarian, but her religious feelings were not exclusive. 
She attended the sermons of that gay divine, 
Sydney Smith, and, as a general rule, went to 
church in London. Amongst her early friends. 
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however, was one Elizabeth Gumejr, better known 
as Mrs. Fry, who, with several other members 
of the Gumey family, had considerable influence 
over Mrs. Opie's religious feelings. Mr. John 
Gumey died in 1814; Mrs. Opie travelled all 
night to attend his funeral in Norwich, and from 
that period she was seen at the Friends' meeting- 
house. Her father shared her impressions, but 
there was nothing rapid in the change of either. 
Dr. Alderson's was limited to altered feelings 
during the last years of his life, and to a wish of 
being buried in the cemetery of the Friends, a 
desire that was complied with. His daughter, 
after slowly weaning herself from a world that 
seems, though in all innocence, to have been very 
dear to her, after turning her mind more and more 
to religious feelings and duties, so that the great 
and the gifted of this world gradually vanish from 
her records, as they vanished from her life, and 
make way to inward searchings, to bible societies, 
and anti-slavery meetings, at length, and after 
eleven years, took the great and final step, and in 
March, 1824, used " the plain language " to a gen- 
tleman who chanced to call on her one morning 
She was a Quakeress from that day, but waited 
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another year before she formally asked to be 
received into the Society of Friends. Her request 
was granted, and Dr. Alderson warmly approved 
the step his daughter had taken. Towards the 
close of the same year, 1825, he died in calm 
Christian resignation. 

Mrs. Opie was fifty-six, and this loss of the 
great tie that bound her to life was deeply felt. 
But perfect health and an elastic spirit bore her 
through sorrow to that cheerful mood which was 
hers pre-eminently, and in the year 1827, when 
she visited Paris, we find her almost as lively as 
ever, and quite as anxious as ever to indulge her- 
self with looking at remarkable sights and faces. 

The day after her arrival, she saw the sinister 
guillotine, on the Place de Grfeve, and this gentlest 
of writers got out of her carriage, with her party, 
to examine the instrument of death to be used the 
next morning. They entered it, and Mrs. Opie 
discovered that it was the same in form and size 
as the old one. Thence the sight-seers proceeded 
to the Jardin des Plantes, and saw the elephant 
bathe, and admired the aigle destructeur. Mrs. 
Opie arrived on the 12th of June ; on the seven- 
teenth she called on La Fayette, for whom she 
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had a letter. " A delightful, loveable man," she 
calls him in her diary; "a handsome, blooming 
man of seventy-two. My hero through life ! " 

The next day we find her at the Chamber of 
Deputies, where she saw and heard Benjamin 
Constant, and was astonished at the noise made 
by the ' honourable representatives. Undeterred 
by it, she went again on the morrow ; but where, 
indeed, did not this indefatigable traveller go, from 
the Luxembourg to the Morgue? — which, however, 
she could not bear. Her most pleasant evenings 
were spent at La Fayette's and Cuvier^s ; but her 
most devoted companion was the celebrated sculp- 
tor David, " who, before I saw him, was desirous 
of making a medal of me, for having made him 
cry his eyes out by my works," and the medal was 
made, Quakeress, cap' and all. In the month of 
October, Mrs. Opie returned to England. 

In July, 1830, took place the revolution which 
banished the elder branch of the Bourbons, and 
placed the yoiuiger one on the throne. All Mrs. 
Opie's calmness vanished before events so impor- 
tant, in which her darling hero, the idol of her 
youth, General La Fayette, had acted so great a 
part. Feeling that her more prudent friends 
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would scarcely approve her resolve, she went oflf to 
Paris without their knowledge, in November, 
1830. She found La Fayette as friendly, as un- 
assuming as ever, though receiving almost regal 
honours ; and as Paris was then almost in daily 
expectation of an dmeutey Mrs. Opie had plenty of 
that excitement which she had always loved, and 
which the Quakeress cap and the "plain lan- 
guage" had certainly not extinguished. Some 
new faces were added to her collection during this 
visit, for she called on Madame de Genlis, with 
whom she was charmed, and whose funeral she 
soon afterwards attended ; she saw M. Guizot, the 
Protestant, holding the bag for the collection at 
the door of Saint Sulpice, after a charity sermon ; 
and finally she received the honour of an invitation 
to spend a quiet evening with the new queen of 
the French, Marie Amelie, and her family circle. 

It is when we read biography that we learn to 
understand the law of fiction, which dismisses the 
hero in the strength of manhood, and the heroine 
in the bloom of youth. The great story of life — 
hope, and its fulfilment or disappointment — is 
generally over before middle age is reached. A 
long life, unless clouded by calamities or adorned 
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by great triumphs, is not interesting to readers. 
Triumphs are rare, and calamities are painful. 
Unhappy books are not, and ought not to be popu- 
lar, for there is a secret voice in every human 
heart that proclaims man born for happiness, 
whether earthly or immortal. The youthful 
ardour of Jier mind prolonged beyond the 
usual lot the interest attached to Mrs. 
Opie's simple life ; but with her third visit to 
Paris, that interest in a great measure ceases. 
She now entered those calm decUning years that 
are the evening of existence ; sweet, holy, full of 
repose and peace, but scarcely to be related. 

She still travelled ; a few great names still figure 
in her letters and diary. Dr. Chalmers, O'Con- 
nell, in all his glory, Walter Scott's grave, the liv- 
ing and the dead, still had their claims. But after a 
journey to the Rhine she moved little, and resided 
almost exclusively in or near her native Norwich. 
She was cheerful to the last, spite a lameness 
which was the trouble of her closing years. She 
enjoyed home ; the hundred profile likenesses of 
her friends which she had been in the habit of 
taking from an early period, her prisms set in a 
frame, and of which she was so passionately fond 
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that she thought it almost pleasure enough to 
exist and watch their beauty, gave delight to one 
easily pleased. Nor did she put by her early pre- 
dilections in age. In 1844, in her seventy- 
fifth year, Mrs. Opie, to use her own words, 
*^ heartily enjoyed the Courts, the Judges, and 
the High Sheriff, and every jpart of my 
entourage, I was more in the Nisi Prius 
Court than in the Criminal. ..... The other 

evening, while Baron Aldersoji and the High 
Sheriff and I were talking together in the judges' 
room, Sir E. asked me how I was going home ? On 
which the High Sheriff, seizing my hand, said 
* Oh ! she shall go with us, we will take her home.' 
I drew back, of course, not believing he would be 
in earnest ; but the judge said, * Yes, let us take 
her.' I still resisted, but Edward pulled me on, 
saying, ^ Come, Brother Opie I ' as he tucked me 
under his arm. The High Sheriff led the way, and 
into the carriage I jumped, ashamed, but pleased ; 
and I sat by my cousin, and the astonished Chap- 
lain sat opposite the Judge, wondering and laugh- 
ing. We set the Judge down first, then the High 
Sheriff set me down, and went back for Justice 
Williams. Little did I think I should ever rid^ 
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behind four horses harnessed and two outriders, 
with trumpets, &c. But I must own that the 
Judge ordered the. trumpets to remain behind." 

In 1 848 Mrs. Opie was well enough to go to Lon- 
don ; there she saw one of the victims of the recent 
French Revolution, M. Guizot, and paid a visit to 
the ex-queen at Claremont; she was even well 
enough to see the Great Exhibition three years 
later; but this was her last journey to town. 
Infirmities pressed upon her; mind and body 
were slowly decaying ; the warm, genial heart that 
outUved them both was soon to cease to beat. 
After some severe suffering, Mrs. Opie died on 
the 2nd of December, 1853 ; loving Ufe and its 
joys almost to the last, but pleased to go, since it 
was God's will. She had reached her eighty- 
fourth year, and had enjoyed an unusual degree 
of health and happiness. 

Her faults were those of a joyous nature ; she 
liked pleasure, excitement, and society, and was 
not averse to being admired and flattered. Her 
good qualities were akin to virtues. Warm-hearted, 
genial, and good, she passed through life with 
great and rare innocence. There is something 
almost spotless in her moral character, as it ap- 
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pears revealed in the letters and diaries on which 
Miss Brightwell has founded her interesting me- 
moirs of this charming woman. 

There have been greater women in mind and 
temper than Amelia Opie ; there have scarcely been 
any more pure or more tender. We suspect her of 
having been somewhat indolent^ even as her evident 
relish of choice French dishes shows a slightly 
epicurean tendency ; but if natural carelessness, 
and, perhaps, want of ambition, prevented her 
from being more eminent as a writer than she has 
been ; if too easy a temper, and too strong a liking 
for the enjoyments of this world, did not allow 
her to throw herself, heart and soul, into the cause 
of God and charity, yet so far as her conscience 
taught her, she obeyed it simply and truly. 
Weakness of purpose was evidently her great 
infirmity. The strong will of Mr. Opie prevailed 
over her own consciousness of coldness ; but happy 
though her marriage was, did she ever love him ? 
We doubt it. The same want of a will of her 
own made her join the Society of Friends. She 
took that step conscientiously ; she adhered to it 
with perfect fidelity, and she never repented it ; 
but it was the work of influence^ of zealous friends, 
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and it changed little in her life. She took eleven 
years to think over it, and adopted it at a time 
of life when the hold of pleasure is weak. It was 
a sacrifice, no doubt, but it was not made in the 
fervent and productive years; hence it never 
worked any of those radical changes which give 
so much significance to renunciation. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

FATHER Alto DAUGHTER. — ^ADELINE MOWBRAY. 

Or all the women who have written, Mrs. Opie 
is the one who succeeded most by quaKties distinct 
from those generally called literary, or, better still, 
intellectual. She was not much of a thinker, still 
less of a writer. Her style is careless, and often 
incorrect ; her pictures of life are not such as we 
can value. Strong character she neither con- 
ceived nor painted. Yet she succeeded in an age 
where men and women, far beyond her in power 
and attainments, might have made the public 
fastidious ; and that success, a matter of fact, not of 
assertion, entitles her to consideration. Great 
though her deficiencies were, it was merited. Mrs. 
Opie had but one gift — a great one, a beautiful 
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one, a woman's gift — a gift which won and ruled 
hearts amenable to no other power ; better than 
any in her generation she knew how to appeal to 
the heart. Her first novel, her best, reminds us 
forcibly of the reason the French sculptor, David, 
gave for wishing to take her medallion, when, 
many years after its appearance, she visited Paris 
in Quakeress attire ; he wished it, he naively said, 
" because she had so often made him cry." In 
" Father and Daughter," even more than in her 
later tales, Mrs. Opie displayed a power in which 
she was unrivalled, even by her friend, Mrs. 
Inchbald: a tenderness, a command over the 
reader^s feelings, a simple and natural pathos, not 
rising to sublimity, as it does in great geniuses, 
but ever sweet and true — the pathos of everyday 
life, made to come home to every heart. 

In vain it can be objected to her that she could 
not construct an original story, that her materials 
were the exhausted staple of romance, that her 
fond fathers and guilty daughters, as well as her 
penitent seducers, had no individuality of their 
own, but had done long and faithful service in 
many a page, and on many a scene. She could 
have answered, had she chosen to do so, that out 
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of these worn-out figures, she had drawn what 
none had more than attempted before she came— 
all that they could yield of affecting sweetness. 

But if we grant this rare gifl to Mrs. Opie, we 
must expect little else from her. She had no in- 
vention, no style, no art, and only just so much 
power of sketching character as a novel-writer can- 
not dispense with. In "Father and Daughter," 
indeed, she disclaimed all intention of writing a 
novel ; but a tale, which, though short, deals with 
matters so sad as the guilt of a child, the misery of 
a father, and the untimely death of both, is some- 
thing more than a moral fiction designed for the 
amusement of the young. To the young, how- 
ever, Mrs. Opie owed much of her success ; she 
wrote books so pure, that they were always fit for 
their perusal ; so attractive that they never failed 
to engage their attention. Her very want of the 
highest literary qualities — thought, strength of 
language, and vigorous character — ^gave her easy 
and prompt access to every mind; and whilst 
reviewers blamed, yet found more to praise than 
blame, successive editions gave a sure test of the 
author's power. 

" The Father and Daughter," tenderly dedi- 
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cated to Mrs. Opie's father, Dr. Alderson, was 
published in the year 1801. The preface, timid 
and depreciating, solicited indulgence. "I beg 
leave to say," declared the author, addressing the 
reader, " in justice to myself, that I know * The 
Father and Daughter' is wholly devoid of those 
attempts at strong character, comic situation, 
bustle, and every variety of incident which con- 
stitute a novel, and that its highest pretensions are 
to be a simple moral tale." 

The tale itself is a better argument than Mrs. 
Opie's declaration. Comic situation and variety 
of incident depend on the nature of an author^s 
mind; but no tale, however unpretending, can, 
when it deals with some of the heaviest sorrows 
which can afflict human beings, dispense with 
earnestness and strength of character. The sub- 
ject of " Father and Daughter " is as melancholy 
and touching, and the opening as suggestive, as 
any lover of the pathetic need wish : — 

"The night was dark — the wind blew keenly 
over the frozen and rugged heath, when Agnes, 
pressing her moaning child to her bosom, was 
travelling on foot to her father^s habitation. 
* Would to God I had never left it ! ' she ex- 
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claimed, as home and all its enjoyments rose in 
fancy to her view ; and I think my readers will 
be ready to join in the exclamation, when they 
hear the poor wanderer^s history." 

Lamentable, indeed, is that story : the ruin of 
a trusting woman by a profligate man. Miss 
Agnes Fitzhenry is beautiful, accompUshed, vir- 
tuous, a widowed f ather^s only and beloved child, 
and all that father could wish, till she meets with 
Clifford, a designing Ubertine. He loves her as a 
man can love who is resolved not to marry ; he 
causes his suit to be rejected by her father, then 
proposes a Scotch marriage, and his offer, which 
is unfortunately accepted, he turns into the seduc- 
tion of the unsuspecting girl. Agnes becomes a 
mother, and still hopes to become a wife, when a 
conversation, which she chances to overhear at the 
play, reveals for the first time her lover's villainy. 
She learns that her ruin was deliberately 
planned, that he is to marry another woman a 
few days hence, and that she shall never be 
anything save his mistress. Her first agony 
of grief over, she flies with her child, and 
goes back to the home she had so un- 
wisely forsaken. Her adventures are tinged 
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with a romance rather foreign from simplicity, 
which Mrs, Opie never knew how to discard. 
Agnes returns to her father's house in sore plight. 
On foot she crosses the frozen waste, and in the 
darkness of the night she enters a solitary forest. 
There she is overtaken by an escaped maniac, 
with his chains clanking around* him. After under- 
going every fear for the safety of her child, whom 
the madman urges her to destroy, she reaches the 
skirts of the forest as day is breaking, and recog- 
nises in her persecutor her own father. 

His keepers overtake and capture him after a 
desperate struggle. Agnes loses all consciousness, 
and when she recovers finds her child nearly frozen 
to death. The humanity of some cottagers saves 
them both, the child from hunger and cold, the 
mother from suicide, which she attempts in the 
frenzy of her remorse on learning that grief for 
her flight had brought on her father's ruin, bank- 
ruptcy, and madness, and caused him to become an 
inmate in the asylum he had contributed to found. 

This dramatic part of the story is by no means 
the best. It is too violent to be tender or touching, 
and when Mrs. Opie could not move the heart she 
was weak. The sequel of the tale, however, amply 
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compensates for these deficiencies. Agnes proceeds 
to her native town, and finds a home in the house 
of Fanny, her nurse's daughter. Scorn and con- 
tumely leave her not unmoved indeed, but find her 
resigned and penitent. The stings of her own con- 
science are keener than man's most bitter re- 
proaches ; and the thought of her father in a mad- 
house, and there through her guilt, teaches her 
how to bear the world's severity. The dignity she 
displays in her humbled state, her quiet pride and 
independence in supporting herself and her child, 
and above all her passionate, unwearied hope that 
her sight and presence will ultimately restore her 
father to reason, are eminently touching. Extracts 
are impossible, for here beauty lies in the combina- 
tion of the whole — ^in deUcate traits bearing on 
others as simple — in all which readers feel, and 
which analysis can never explain. 

After being confined five years in the asylum, 
Mr. Fitzhenry is pronounced incurable, and given 
up to his daughter. The great interest of the tale 
now hangs on his cure — will she achieve it or not! 
Must so much penitence, sorrow, and patient ten- 
derness have been lavished in vain ? We see the 
dawning of a hope, glimmerings of consciousness 
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appear on the madman's vacant face ; he falls ill, 
Agnes is confident that it is the crisis of his fatal 
disease. She watches by him, anxious, vigilant, 
and is rewarded with the fruit of all her toil ; her 
father, wakening from a long sleep, recognises and 
forgives her, then dies. 

"That blessing, the hope of obtaining which 
alone gave Agnes courage to endure contumely, 
poverty, fatigue, and sorrow, was for one moment 
her own, and then snatched from her for ever. 
No wonder, then, that when convinced her father 
was really dead she fell into a state of stupefaction, 
from which she never recovered ; and at the same 
time were borne to the same grave the father and 
daughter." 

Here so beautiful and simple a story should have 
ended. What more do we want to learn ? We 
know that Agnes's humble friend Fanny, now 
happily married, will take care of the child, and 
that the keen sorrows of Agnes are over. But 
Mrs. Opie's tenderness was ever extended to sin- 
ners, and she could not resolve to forsake the base 
Clifford. It is hard to say that a libertine never 
repents, but it is one of the fearful consequences of 
crime that it weakens the power of conscience, and 
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we find it difficult to believe that Clifford, dis- 
tracted with grief at Agnes's supposed death in the 
snow, still felt that grief in all its bitterness when 
on the morning of his second marriage, after a 
course of dissipation, he came across her funeral, 
learned her lamentable history, and surprised his 
second wife by snatching up his child and driving 
away rapidly. The poor mad father is in his grave, 
the penitent and patient daughter lies by his side, 
what is to us that little Edward should be reared in 
luxury, and receive a large fortune, and be loved 
by the father who, even before his birth, doomed 
him to life-long disgrace I 

The success of "Father and Daughter" en- 
couraged Mrs. Opie to write another somewhat 
similar in purpose as in title, " Adeline Mowbray ; 
or Mother and Daughter." This is not so simple 
a story as " Father and Daughter ;" its interest rests 
on the refutation of theories which will never be 
so common as seduction and the weakness from 
which it springs ; but it has all the artless pathos 
of Mrs. Opie, and especially tender and beautiftil 
is the conception of the character of the heroine. 
By a masterpiece of delicacy and grace, her errors 
neither seduce nor offend us. We regret them. 
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but cannot despise lier^ for they are the mistakes 
of a virtuous mind misled by a defective education, 
and strengthened in error by her want of experi- 
ence. Mrs. Opie knew Godwin before he married 
Mary Wolstonecraft, and if she did not know that 
generous and noble-minded though erring woman, 
she was well acquainted with her history. It sug- 
gested the chief incidents in the tale of " Adeline 
Mowbray," and it is well for Mrs. Opie's credit 
that she did not invent them herself, for they 
are so remote from the common realities of life 
that, had not the whole world known them to be 
true, few would have tolerated them. Their truth, 
though still a matter of fact, is no longer a matter 
of feeling at this distance of time ; hence, perhaps, 
with all its merit, this work, though containing 
some of the most pathetic passages of any tale 
written in Mrs. Opie's generation, has not the 
gentle and simple charm of ^^ Father and Daugh- 
ter." 

The development of one long sorrow brought on 
by one error is the whole story. Mrs. Mowbray, 
a young, beautiful, and eccentric widow, is so 
wrapped up in educational plans for the welfare of 
her only child, Adeline, that the young girl grows 
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up nearly self-educated, and though endowed with 
the purest and most refined impulses, a great deal 
too self-reliant. New theories of moral and social 
duties are amongst Mrs. Mowbray's weaknesses, but 
she stops at theory, and Adeline, ingenuous, consci- 
entious, and inexperienced, ventures on practice. 
Glenmurray, a young and ardent philosopher, is 
one of the authors most prized by mother and 
daughter ; he has written against what he considers 
the idle ceremony of marriage, and Adeline, struck 
with his arguments, enthusiastically resolves never 
to marry. She does more ; her mother^s second 
and injudicious marriage with Sir Patrick O' Carrol, 
that profligate father-in-law's pursuit of her, and 
her own love and fondness for Glenmurray, young, 
handsome, and ardently devoted to her, induce her 
to fulfil with him that ideal of a happy union 
which no rites can make more binding. Under 
great and gross provocation she escapes from Sir 
Patrick O' Carrol and her mother^s house, and flies 
with her lover as his mistress. It is her own will, 
her own act. He wants to marry her, in spite of 
all his theories, for he loves her, and he knows the 
world; but Adeline indignantly refuses. Her 
earnestness in wrong, her generous enthusiasm for 
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her lover's principles, save her from contempt, and 
his secret grief at the result of his own theories, 
his delicate and tender passion, his anxiety for her 
welfare, his love, shown even in sickness and death, 
save him from abhorrence. He is no more of a 
seducer than Adeline is a weak woman. In both 
we see beautiful and noble natures that have gone 
astray ; and there was not merely moral beauty, 
there was great moral courage in such a picture. 
It would have been so easy to show vice clothing 
itself in the aspect of virtue. 

But one of the tests of a fine mind is the gener- 
ous and true conception of nobleness. It is easy 
to string epithets and call them a human being ; 
it is difiicult — or rather it is rare — to show human 
greatness so as to make it convincing. Glenmur- 
ray and Adeline, with all their lamentable errors, 
prove Mrs. Opie's power in that respect. Their 
generosity, their love, their fidelity, render their 
fall all the more grievous. It is not the errors of 
the weak or of the vicious that teach us the whole- 
somest lessons, but the follies of the great and the 
good. The sin of these two lovers, which is wholly 
distinct from passion, is too uncommon to read a very 
useful or direct lesson, but it reads one nevertheless ; 
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perhaps the only one Mrs. Opie meant to teach — 
the lesson of humiUty. Their error is pride— pride 
in their own judgment. With that lesson the 
writer mingled much tender teaching. The second 
volume of this tale is deeply pathetic. We have 
the grief of Adeline for her mothe.'s resentment, 
and for the death of the most tender and faithfiil 
of lovers ; and it is impossible to be unmoved with 
either picture. 

Mrs. Mowbray, indignant to find the result of 
her teaching, exasperated that the man she fondly 
loved should have married her for her money, and 
secretly preferred her younger and more attractive 
daughter, pours forth all her wrath on that daugh- 
ter's head. Yet Adeline's heart is not broken. 
She is conscious of innocence and integrity ; her 
actions are the result of the principles her mother 
inculcated, and she cannot think them guilty, how- 
ever hard she may find it to be banished from the 
presence of that still loved mother. The real blow, 
the real sting, is Glenmurray's death, and the 
contempt of the world. To be shunned like pesti- 
lence, to be insulted and upbraided, to see the man 
she loves dying slowly before her eyes, to be loved 
fondly to the last, and feel powerless to save or re- 
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lieve, are the pangs for which there is no cure. 

Glenmurray dies, bequeathing his fondly- 
loved mistress to the aflfection of his relative, 
Berrendall, who, struck with her beauty and 
her devotedness, would be happy to make her 
his wife. It was Glenmurray's last wish, and 
after two years Adeline complies with it. She 
has learned to consider her theories erroneous, 
and from a sense of duty and self-protection she 
contracts the tie she formerly rejected. 

This part of the story is happy in no sense of 
the word. It is unfortunate for Adeline, and it is 
not pleasing to the reader. She becomes a mother, 
and is blest in her child, but her husband is selfish, 
profligate, and criminal. Discarded and betrayed 
by him, a widow, and not acknowledged as having 
ever been a wife by the world, Adeline, after many 
fruitless attempts to effect a reconciliation with her 
mother, retires to Cumberland, in the immediate 
vicinity of Mrs. Mowbray's residence, and is dis- 
covered by that lady in a dying state. She is at 
once forgiven, loved, and removed to her mother's 
abode. She reaches it only to die on the third 
day after her removal. That last scene is pathetic ; 
but what did Mrs. Opie write that was not so I It 
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was her grace and her fault. Yet exquisitely 
touching is the allusion which the dying Adeline 
makes to a remembrance of her childhood. Her 
mother had too exalted an idea of the duties of ma- 
ternity to indulge herself in maternal fondness; 
but once, during an alarming illness, she watched 
by her child with unremitting affection, and her 
pale and speechless face bending over her, long 
haunted Adehne. It is that face which after 
years she sees again — she sees it on her death-bed, 
and recognises it ; the joy of meeting that fond 
look after years of coldness is almost too great, and 
in that transport of happiness she expires, and the 
tale closes. 

To pathos Mrs. Opie undertook to unite 
rehgious teaching in " Valentine's Eve." The 
attempt was significant of a change in the times as 
well as in Mrs. Opie's own mind. In her preface 
to "The Wanderer," Madame D'Arblay made a 
sort of excuse for trenching on certain religious 
truths which she had attempted to enforce through 
the means of her novel. She seems to have feared 
being accused of injudicious interference with 
matters beyond her province. Miss Edgeworth 
shunned rehgion in all she wrote. Only now and 
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then axe we reminded casually that there is such a 
consolation in sorrow, such a restraint in tempta- 
tion. But with Hannah More a new spirit came 
in ; the influx of rehgious novels was rapid, and 
Mrs. Opie's were only a few among many. Her 
attempts were gentle, tender, but scarcely success- 
ful. She was never excellent unless when she re- 
mained herself. Her religious novels fail in this 
-;-that they are by no means conclusive. She 
could only be pathetic. When, as in " Temper, 
"White Lies," or in "Lady Anne and Lady 
Jane," she attempted one of Miss Edgeworth's 
moral lessons she was awkward. She was 
worse than awkward when want of taste made 
her tread the dangerous ground of melo- 
dramatic incidents, in which several of these 
minor tales abound. Her talent was remote from 
art, and suffered from anything approaching pre- 
meditation. When she was true to it, she was un- 
surpassed in its great charm — pathos. It was by 
pathos that she taught, as Miss Edgeworth taught 
by wit and wisdom. The nimierous editions 
through which her works went, the reputation 
they acquired abroad, the translations that were 
made of them, are the true test of her worth. A 
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great writer she was not — 'She had few of the 
mental qualities that win a lasting name in litera- 
ture; but those which she had were very sweet 
and true. 
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CHAPTER X. 



LADY MOBGAN. 



The mere mtme of Lady Morgan is not one that 
can or will be readily forgotten. She was a 
brilliant woman of the world — she travelled and 
saw much — she wrote upwards of seventy volumes 
— she was original, witty, and fearless — she had 
vehement and cruel enemies and ardent friends — 
she braved sarcasm and slander, and kept good 
her stand against a host. Her very faults — and 
they were open — extended her celebrity. She talked 
admirably, and both talked and wrote a good deal 
about herself. Few of the women who have written 
have done more than Lady Morgan, by the very 
bent of her nature, to be remembered long. Her 
celebrity is two-fold; like that of Madame de 
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Stael, it is personal and literary. Her genius is 
not of that commanding order over whicli Time 
has no power ; but even when her books are for- 
gotten, or no longer read, her name will hold no 
contemptible position in the political and literary 
history of her times. 

The grave has scarcely closed on Lady Morgan, 
and it is very early yet to write about her, but she 
belongs to a dead generation, and though she sur- 
vived it — though some of the contests in which 
she was mingled have not lost their bitterness — ^it 
is possible to be dispassionate, and especially to 
judge calmly and impartially that portion of her 
writings which concerns these pages. Of herself 
there is little known as yet, in comparison with 
her celebrity ; that little, if it displays some f aihngs 
of judgment and temper, proves a generous nature 
and many sterling qualities. 

Sydney Owenson was bom on the Irish Sea, in 
the year 1778, and her parentage, like her birth, 
seemed to decree that she should belong to neither 
country; her father, Eobert MacOwen, was an 
Irishman — her mother. Miss Hill, an English- 
woman ; both were actors of some popularity in 
their day. The MacOwens were of Norman- 
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descent, and settled in Connaught under the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth In the course of the last 
century Eobert MacOwen was sub-agent and 
land steward to Sir John Browne, of Castle Mar- 
garet, County Mayo. He was a handsome man, 
with few agricultural tastes. Drawn towards the 
stage by an irresistible impulse, he gave up his 
agency, went to London, applied to his relative, 
OKver Goldsmith, for assistance, was introduced 
by him to Garrick, dropped his Irish name of Mac- 
Owen for its anglicized form of Owenson, and 
became a popular actor. He excelled in Irish 
parts, and sang Irish songs with taste and feeUng. 
It was in the course of one of his EngUsh engage- 
ments that he met and married Miss Hill. Sydney 
was his first child, and he gave her that name 
in commemoration of Sir Henry Sydney, under 
whose rule the family from which he was de- 
scended had settled in Ireland. 

For some years Mr. Owenson pursued his 
theatrical career in Ireland, and his eldest 
daughter, Sydney, acted with him. In his interest- 
ing account of Lady Morgan, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
says,— 

" For several years subsequently we find him 
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performing alternately at Castlebar, Sligo, and 
Athlone, together with his diminutive but singu- 
larly precocious daughter, who, in 1788, was 
brought forward as ^ An Infant Prodigy.' " " I 
well remember," writes the late Dr. Joseph Burke 
of the Eifle Brigade, in a letter before us — "I well 
remember the pleasure with which I saw Owenson 
personate Major O'Flaherty in Cumberland's then 
highly popular comedy of the ^ West Indian,' and 
I also well remember that the long afterwards 
widely-famed Lady Morgan performed at the 
same time with her father, either in the ^ West 
Indian,' or an afterpiece. This jtook place at 
Castlebar, before the merry, convivial Tyrawley, 
and the oflScers of the North Mayo Militia. Their 
reception was enthusiastic in the extreme." 

Mrs. Owenson died young, and was probably 
no more at this time. Her widowed husband sup- 
plied her place towards her daughters, Sydney and 
Olivia, with the gentlest tenderness. Their health, 
their education, were faithfully attended to. Twice 
a day he took them out walking, one on either 
hand, into the country. Sydney, the elder by 
eight years, was educated at Miss Crowe's, North 
Earl Street, DubUn. This lady, a milliner and a 
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schoolmistress^ a not uncommon conjunction in 
those unpretending times^ was considered a good 
teacher, and her seminary was even distinguished 
by the epithet of eminent. But the intercourse of 
her father, and her own ready, precocious wit, 
were the real instructors of Sydney Owenson. 
Something she was taught, but far more did she 
teach herself. She early fell into the youthful 
sin of poetry, and Miss Siddy was known for 
getting up at night, and raking up the kitchen 
fire, when the fit was on her. Her verses show 
much talent, and some poetic feeling. She had 
that amount ef imagination and fancy which 
gives a new grace to prose, but is insufficient for 
verse. It was not tiU the year 1801, when she 
was twenty-three, that her father^s straitened cir- 
cumstances made Sydney Owenson a professed 
authoress. Collecting her juvenile performances 
in one small volume, she had it printed in Ireland, 
and published in London by Mr. Philips, of 
Saint Paul's Churchyard. The Countess of Moira 
was amongst the subscribers, and her generous 
and zealous patronage helped to bring Miss Owen- 
son and her poems into notice. The young poetess 
was courted by the fashionable society of Dublin, 
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and soon displayed those gifts and attractions 
which secure success. 

She was short, of the smallest size of woman, 
not pretty, though she had an expressive face and 
fine eyes. She was even slightly deformed, but 
with the mixture of Irish blood which flowed in 
the veins of the MacOwens, she had inherited 
exquisite musical taste; she played on the harp 
with spirit, and sang sweetly. Better still, match- 
less vivacity and much wit were her own ; she pos- 
sessed in its perfection the untaught art of con- 
versation ; she was eloquent and lively, somewhat 
satirical, a fault that increased with years and 
success, but, when she chose, irresistibly captiva- 
ting. Thus began, in the first years of this cen- 
tury, the long literary career and tiie social 
triumphs of the future Lady Morgan. 

Her first novel, " St. Clair, or the Heiress of 
Desmond," was published in 1802 ; two years 
later it was followed by the ^^ Novice of St. Domi- 
nick." Both books were popular at the time, and 
added to the fame of their writer. But it was not 
till 1805, when she had reached the age of twenty- 
seven, that Sydney Owenson published her first 
genuine claim on lasting popularity : *^ The Wild 
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Irish Girl." Much of the charm of this story lies 
no doubt in its truth. The romantic scenery 
was that which she grew familiar with during a 
visit paid to her friend and relative, Sir Malby 
Crofton, of Longford House, Sligo, and the 
charming Qrlorvina herself, that graceful, faiiy- 
like being, so much more genuine than any of her 
successors, derived her power of fascination from a 
delightful original. But the lively, fresh, and 
original tone of this story, its grace of detail, its 
power of description and passion, were Miss Owen- 
son's own. Seven editions in two years proved its 
success, and the three hundred pounds which her 
English publisher gave her for it before publica 
tion, prove that of its two forgotten predecessors. 
The sums which Miss Owenson received for her 
subsequent works were still larger, and the 
rapidity with which she wrote rendered her 
labours doubly remunerative. " The Wild Irish 
Girl" was written in six weeks; "The Patriotic 
Sketches," which appeared in 1807, took their 
author but one; and "Woman, or Ida of 
Athens," a tale in four volumes, begun on the 
20th of July, 1808, as Miss Owenson mentioned * 
in her address to the public, and finished on the 
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18th of October of the same year — ^written; too, in 
the midst of society — is a still more remarkable 
proof of her enviable facility. True, all these 
books were not good, but the author would not 
have improved them by labour. It was the 
nature of her mind to yield forth at once all its 
stores; she thus fell into many errors, but one 
great gain was also hers : vivacity and freshness. 
Besides these works. Miss Owenson produced an 
opera, " The First Attempt," in which her father 
appeared in 1807, and "The Lay of an Irish 
Harp, and Metrical Fragments;" but her suc- 
cess was not such as to make her relinquish the 
department of Uterature in which she excelled — 
romantic fiction. 

In 1811 she gave the world one of her worst 
and most imperfect books, " The Missionaiy " — 
an unworthy prelude to the incomplete though 
finely-conceived school of Irish fiction which 
opened with " O'Donnel." Strange to say, this 
"Missionary," almost the weakest of Lady 
Morgan's productions, was, to the last, a favourite 
with her. , A short time before her death she re- 
modelled, re-wrote, and revised it for the press, 
under the title of " Luxima." With the tenacity 
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of age she found it hard to believe that the tale 
which had fascinated the guests of Bentley Priory, 
which had charmed the wearied statesmen of 
that polite and bygone world, could have lost all 
interest for modern readers. Was there, could 
there be, nothing in that story which Lord Castle- 
reagh — her admirer, though she was his political 
opponent — ^had found so delightful that, sending for 
the publisher, he had himself superintended in his 
study, used to other diplomacy, the agreement 
that secured her four hundred pounds for the 
labours of a few weeks. 

Soon after the publication of this work. Miss 
Owenson married, and her marriage, and her great 
war with the critics, are the only two leading 
events in Lady Morgan's life. She met Mr. 
Morgan, an English surgeon, at the Marquis of 
Abercom's seat. Baron's Court, Tyrone. He was 
a widower, an educated and amiable man, and he 
was soon much in love with the lively Miss Owen- 
son. He followed her to Dublin, and the story of 
their marriage is more amusing than creditable to 
the depth of Miss Owenson's feelings. They were 
both invited to one of the Duke of Richmond's 
private balls, and the Viceroy jestingly asked the 
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lady when he should have the gratification of 
confirratulating her on her marriage. Her reply, 
if genuine, shows plenty of ambition and worldly 
prudence : 

^' The rumour respecting Mr. Morgan's devoue- 
ment may or may not be true ; but this I can at 
least, with all candour and sincerity, assure your 
Grace, that I shall remain to the last day of my 
life in single blessedness unless some more tempt- 
ing inducement than the mere change from Miss 
Owenson to Mistress Morgan be offered me." 

On this hint the good-natured Duke knighted 
Mr. Morgan on the spot, and on the 20th of 
January, 1812, Sir C. T. Morgan was married to 
Sydney Owenson, at Baron's Court, Tyrone. 
Through whatever motives it was contracted, this 
union, though long and childless, was blessed with 
more than common happiness. 

In the following month of May, Lady Morgan 
had the grief of losing the father to whom she 
owed so much. Robert Owenson, one of the best 
Irish scholars of his day — a man patriotic in his 
tastes as well as in his feelings — ^gave his daughter 
that Irish tone which is the charm and strength of 
her writings. Her early poems are full of him 
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and of his teaching. In one she looks back over 

childhood's vanished years, and sees once more — 

*' The social group 
At closing eve, that circled round the fire ; 
Sweet hour, that fondly knits each human tie — 
Unites the children, mother. Mend, and sire ! 

'* Full oft the legendary tale went round. 

Historic truth, or Car'lan's heartfelt song ; 
For, though but little understood, I ween. 
We lov'd the music of our native tongue." 

She loved it, and under his paternal guidance she 
proved her love. Her graceful song of "Kate 
Kearney," set to a fine old Irish air, and twelve 
Irish melodies dedicated to her father, and which 
she provided with English words, opened the way 
to that revival of Irish music to which Moore's 
exquisite poetry gave enduring fame and power. 
When she forsook that path, the spirit which her 
childhood had caught from Robert MacOwen did 
not leave her, and the Celtic tone of her early 
writings — ^that passion for harps, bards, and Irish 
costume and antiquities which she kept so long — 
may be safely traced back to that ever fondly- 
loved father. 

A year after her marriage, in 1813, Lady 
Morgan published " O'Donnel." Soon after the 
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peace of 1814 she proceeded with her husband to 
France, and there she gathered materials for 
" France," a work which has lost its value now, 
but which then procured its author celebrity, 
enemies, and money. The violence with which 
Lady Morgan was attacked was cruel as well as 
unjust. The most insulting coarseness was 
levelled against her. Her age, her personal 
appearance, her dress, her moral, religious, and 
political opinions, were commented upon in a tone 
which has fortunately passed away from literature. 
It was shameful, but it was not inexplicable. 
Lady Morgan was essentially an aggressive 
writer. There are few of her works which are not 
written in a tone of defiance. Her views were mode- 
rate enough, but she gave them forth to the world 
with revolutionary ardour. She courted attack in 
more ways th^ one. She was not satisfied with 
the calm earnestness of truth, she called in sarcasm 
to her aid, and sarcasm invites retaliation. She 
endured bravely what she had in some manner 
drawn on herself, and she returned with spirit and 
terrible effect the unmanly attacks of her country- 
man, John Wilson Croker. This war of words, 
though cruel to her whilst it lasted, has lost its 
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interest now ; oblivion has settled on the old 
" Quarterly," and few care to know how it dealt 
with Lady Morgan ; her works, with their merits and 
their defects, are before us, and we all think, now 
their first popularity is passed, that we can afford 
to judge for ourselves, without referring to bygone 
verdicts. Attack and revenge alike have lost their 
meaning ; yet, if it be true that the Crawley of 
her " Florence Macarthy " is the critic who gave 
her such just cause of complaint, it must be 
acknowledged that this pitiless sketph fully 
avenged Lady Morgan. The satirist, who spared 
none, is said to have winced under it — a just fate, 
for who should feel satire more keenly than he 
who deals it forth ? 

Some of the lengths to which her enemies went 
are surprising, however, by their meanness. It is 
hard to understand and believe that, if Lady Morgan 
had the weakness to attach much value to her slender 
title, her foes should have condescended to wish 
to deprive her of so moderate a dignity. The 
power of the Lord-Lieutenant to confer knighthood 
was disputed, with the object, it is said, of 
reducing Lady Morgan and her sister. Lady 
Clarke, to the level of the plain mistress. The 
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attempt failed, but it was made, and was as con- 
temptible as Croker^s calling her Miss Owen- 
son of the eighteenth century, on account of 
another weakness which Lady Morgan shared 
with many men and women — ^that of wishing to 
conceal her age. 

This strange animosity, which extended beyond 
the limits of the "Quarterly," and pursued her even 
in the "Literary Gazette," was the means of raising 
one of the critical authorities of this day — ^the 
^* Athenaeum." Publishers were offended with a 
monopoly which injured their interests, and 
wounded them through the medium of celebrated , 
but disliked authors, and a new voice was called 
forth to administer justice more impartial. 

" Florence Macarthy " followed " France," and 
after this Irish novel came Lady Morgan's work 
on Italy. Colbum asked her to write it, and used 
the persuasive argument of two thousand pounds. 
She accepted, and at once set off for Italy with 
her husband, who had long given up the practice 
of medicine for literature. 

It was during this Italian journey that Moore 
met her, and was surprised at her success in 
society, which he describes as astonishing. Ac- 
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cording to his account, she was '^ queen " at the 
Countess of Albany's, the widow of the Pretender, 
and the wife of Alfieri. 

' "Italy" appeared in 1821. Six years later. 
Lady Morgan published her last Irish novel, " The 
O'Briens and the O'Flahertys." Another work 
on France, in 1827, " The Princess," " The Dra- 
matic Scenes from Real Life," and " Woman and 
Her Master," in 1840, complete her Uterary career ; 
it had lasted longer than many a lifetime, and, 
though not free from some storms, it had known 
no disasters. 

Until the year 1834 Sir Charles and Lady 
Morgan resided in DubUn. They travelled, visited 
England, France, and Italy, but ever came back 
to their Irish home. Both were devoted to the 
cause of Catholic emancipation ; Sir Charles gave 
his labours to the association ; Lady Morgan gave 
the still more effectual aid of her popular and 
daring pen. " O'Donnel," " Florence Macarthy,'* 
"The O'Briens and the O'Flahertys," embody 
one great political thought and feeling. Lady 
Morgan was justly popular in her own land ; she 
was cheered in the theatres, and publicly praised 
by O'Connell ; there was much to endear " dear 
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dirty Dublin," as she called it, to her. Her life 
in Kildare Street was social and pleasant. She 
was fond of society, and she knew how to draw 
and how to keep it around her. She had the best 
Ireland gave, and a list of her guests is one of the 
great Irish names of her day. Moore, Sheil, and 
Curran are standards of what she prized and suc- 
ceeded in procuring. 

Another popularity Lady Morgan had, and had 
long enjoyed — that which made her name dear to 
her poorer countrymen. Even as Miss Owenson 
she was once appealed to in a way which showed 
very clearly the lofty conception her genius and 
fame had raised of her powers in simple and 
ignorant minds, with whom one sort of in- 
fluence implies every other. A poor letter- 
carrier, tempted by sore distress, opened a 
letter, and abstracted a small sum of money 
which it contained. His character was good, 
his poverty was real ; his wife, his children, 
his aged father, moved the pity of the whole court 
by their lamentations ; but the law was positive? 
his crime was clear, and sentence of death was 
recorded against him. This offending letter-car- 
rier had, perhaps, sung "Kate Kearney;" perhaps, 
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he had even read the " Wild Irish Girl ; " 
the fame of Sydney Owenson had at all 
events reached him, and to her, as to 
a last hope, he appealed from his prison. 
All the legal men whom she consulted told Miss 
Owenson that the case was hopeless, the man's 
^^t was certain, the law was inexorable, he must 
die. She applied to the judge. Baron Smith, and 
he directed her to apply to the foreman of the jury, 
promising to back their recommendation to mercy. 
The jury were assembled, a memorial to the Duke 
of Richmond was drawn up, and the sentence of 
death was commuted to one of perpetual banish- 
ment; a life was saved, and a penitent man enabled 
to redeem the past by a lifetime of industry. 

It was hard to leave the country where her 
literary merit had received such sanction, but Sir 
Charles Morgan wished to return to England, and 
Kildare Street, Dublin, was left for Hyde Park, 
soon after Lady Morgan had received the hand- 
some pension of three hundred pounds, which she 
enjoyed till her death. In 1843 she lost her hus- 
band, who died suddenly, and she survived him 
sixteen uneventful years, saddened by a failure of 
sight, which, even more than her advanced age, 
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precluded her from writing. Lively, amiable, and 
fond of society she remained to the last. 

K few women were attacked with more virulence 
by those who did not know her, few, more than 
Lady Morgan, enjoyed the liking and approbation 
of those who did. Some found her satirical, some, 
hke Prince Puckler Muskau, thought her frivolous, 
but the charm of her amiable, winning manners 
was acknowledged ; her ready wit, her power of 
repartee, her social skill in blending elements the 
most opposed, and adapting herself to her com- 
pany, were recognized. Some of the impres- 
sions she produced were as curious as they were 
' various. 

" Hardly more than four feet high," says the 
account of one who saw her in Dublin, " with a 
slightly curved spine, uneven shoulders and eyes. 
Lady Morgan glided about in a close-cropped wig, 
bound by a fillet or solid band of gold, her face 
aU animation, and with a witty word for every- 
body. I afterwards saw her in the dress circle 
at the theatre. She was cheered enthusiasti- 
cally. Her dress was different from the former 
occasion, but not less original. A red Celtic cloak, 
formed exactly on the plan of Grenville's, fastened 
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hy a rich gold fib.ula, or Irish Tara brooch, im- 
parted to her little ladyship a gorgeous and 
withal a picturesque appearance." 

Prince Puckler Muskau found her neither pretty 
nor ugly, and with really fine and expressive eyes, 
but he complained of her frivolity, of her English 
passion for fashionable acquaintance, and of that 
sarcastic turn which was her great fault; yet 
he too acknowledged the charm of her lively con- 
versation. That charm remained to the end; even 
to the last days of her life Lady Morgan was 
attractive and fascinating. 

" The last time we saw the wild Irish girl," says 
Mrs. Hall, " she was seated on a couch in her bed- 
room, as pretty and picturesque a ruin of old-lady 
womankind as ever we looked upon ; her black 
silk dressing-gown fell around her petite form, 
which seemed so fragile that we feared to see her 
move. We recalled to memory Maria Edgeworth, 
having believed her to be the smallest great woman 
in the world, but Lady Morgan seemed not half 
her size. Yet her head looked as noble as ever ; 
the lines of her face had deepened, but her large, 
luminous eyes were bright and glistening, her 
voice was clear and firm, her manners subdued ; 
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she was not at all restless, but spoke with confi- 
dence of arranging her autobiography, of which 
she had sent forth a little portion as an avantr 
courrier. 

This volume, entitled " Passages fipom my Auto- 
biography," appeared a short time before her death, 
but only affords us a glimpse of her life in the 
years 1818 and 1819. " After some kind remarks, 
she gave voice " resumes Mrs. Hall, " to one or 
two little sarcasms, that showed her acuteness was 
undimmed ; but the hour flew swiftly and harmo- 
niously ; we promised to come some evening soon, 
and rejoiced her maid by saying that, though her 
ladyship was changed, she looked much better 
than we expected. We heard, what we know to 
be the case, that Lady Morgan, during her illness, 
and indeed always to her servants, was the most 
patient and gentle of mistresses. An unamiable 
woman could not have been beloved as she was by 
all around her." 

On the 14th of April, 1859, Lady Morgan died 
almost suddenly. With her broke the last link of 
literature with the years that saw the glories of 
Byron, Scott, and Moore. Like Madame de 
Genhs, like Madame D'Arblay, she had served to 
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connect present and past generations ; but unlike 
them, she was not in the end much more than a 
half -remembered name. Lady Morgan, who wrote 
so forcibly of her Florence Macarthy, " drooping 
in that feeble and fertile society whose very 
atmosphere is fatal to the elevation of great minds, 
or the vivacity of lively and energetic ones," 
could not live without it. Society she should 
have, and it is not likely that this craving was 
always satisfied with the intellectual and the refined. 
Passion for society excludes selection. In a worldly 
atmosphere she lived and died — not without higher 
thoughts, though many passages in her works 
suggest weak belief; butwe are often better, as we 
are often worse, than our writings : to be more 
religious, more amiable and refined, than the books 
she gave to the world, was Lady Morgan's privi- 
lege. In one respect, generous resentment of 
wrong, the woman and the authoress made but 
one. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE WILD IRISH GIRL. o'dONNEL. 



Eyeby now and then there breaks on the some- 
what monotonous world of fiction some new book, 
fresh, romantic, improbable, and wild; the off- 
spring of youth or inexperience, full of faults so 
glaring that the poorest critic can discern them, 
yet, with all that, lively, happy in subject, happier 
in manner as distinct from style, and which 
reaches popularity and retains it when far better 
written works — works, too, much beyond it in some 
of the most important qualifications of fiction— 
slowly toil their way to repute, or, worse still, 
never reach those fair and tempting heights. 
Such a work, we think, was Miss Owenson's novel 
of " The Wild Irish Girl.'' The incidents were 
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not very probable, nor always well told ; the sen- 
timent was exaggerated, sometimes to absurdity ; 
the style, though vivid, was not good ; there was 
no great originality of conception in the story, 
no great art in the way in which it was conducted ; 
yet, spite these deficiencies, it was a delightful 
book, and half a century has not exhausted its 
power to please. 

Books, too, have their youth, Uke women and 
men — a youth which is always enchanting — and 
" The Wild Irish Girl " was a very young book. 
Miss Owenson took Mrs. RadclifFe's romantic 
castles without their terror or their gloom ; she 
gave Southern grace to the green valleys and the 
wild shores of Connaught, and sunshine bright 
and clear to the soft clouded skies of Ireland. 
She gathered the legends of fallen greatness still 
rife around her, and creating a being full of life, 
imagination, and feeling, she made her queen of a 
narrow though lovely world. Such day-dreams 
have haunted every young mind. Romantic 
ruins, the decay of ancient races, scenery soft 
and wild, the blooming face of a bright-haired 
girl, fresh and sweet as a wild flower, passion in 
comparative solitude, and the small things that 
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make up the growth of love, are not novel in them- 
selves ; but they have been novel once to every 
one, and the mind that can seize on these delightful 
materials in their first freshness, and give them 
back again as they were received, can rarely fail 
to produce a book which many readers will love, 
for it will combine two things which make a work 
of fiction truly dear — fervour and sincerity. 

These two qualities are very remarkable in 
" The Wild Irish Giri." If Miss Owenson had 
not the merit of being, in date and in ability, the 
first of Irish writers who have made their country 
the theme of their writings ; if Miss Edgeworth 
came before her, and showed a higher power ; yet 
to none did she yield in ardour for the cause of 
Ireland, in enthusiasm and generous desire to serve 
it, or to avenge its unmerited obloquy. 

To this zeal " The Wild Irish Girl " owes much 
of its power to please. The more national a tale is 
— and strangely enough — the better does it attract 
even strangers. There is always a fascination in 
strong local feeling, as opposed to cold cosmo- 
politan philosophy; and though Glorvina, the 
Prince, and Father John, all three talk more of 
national customs and antiquities than is desirable 
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or artistic in a work of imagination, their naive 
desire to extend our knowledge, to convert us to 
their own views and feelings, has a charm which 
makes us forget the pedantry of the attempt. The 
mere story of " The Wild Irish Girl " is, in its 
main features, simple enough; it is told with 
much facility and liveliness in a series of letters 
addressed by the hero to a friend. There are a 
few antiquarian and learned digressions, but no 
episodes, and the interest never flags, so happily 
chosen are the sUght though pleasing incidents of 
the tale. 

The Honourable Horatio M , younger 

son of the Earl of M , is sent to his father's 

Irish estates in Connaught, as a sort of penance 
for his sins of dissipation. But law-books have 
few attactions for the young man, and instead 
of sitting down to " Coke upon Lyttleton," as his 
father desires him, Horatio goes wandering about 
the wild and romantic country which Hes around 
the paternal mansion. His curiosity and his 
interest are wakened by the singular history of his 
neighbours — the Prince of Innismore and his 
daughter. 

There is always something bordering on 
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the pathetic and the ludicrous in the fate of 
fallen families. The contrast between great 
names and low estate, lofty pretension and mean 
realities, is painful, and yet it is often ridiculous. 
Generosity forbids ridicule indeed, but whether 
we like it or not, the thought of ridicule will 
intrude. Every country has its share of these 
vicissitudes ; the once proud Italian nobles let fur- 
nished apartments to foreigners; some of the 
greatest names in France have sunk so low that 
we have heard of a Mademoiselle de Montmorency, 
a descendant of the first Christian Barons, as 
being servant-maid in a country inn; and not 
long ago the Duchess of Saint-Simon, the last 
lawful owner of that name which the haughty 
writer of the Memoirs has immortalized, was glad 
to cam her living as a Parisian charwoman. 

Even England, spite the carefully-guarded 
privileges of her aristocracy, has witnessed 
some of its strangest vicissitudes; but in no 
country has birth been exposed to falls so great 
as in Ireland. Conquest, confiscation, and penal . 
laws have done their worst against the old aris- 
tocracy of the land. Here and there we see a 
column still standing tall and fair amidst the 
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blackened ruins of the temple — some real de- 
scendant of the Milesian race still owning a share 
in the splendid wealth of his ancestors; but 
around him what a multitude of the plundered, 
reviled, i^orant, and fallen possessors of noble 
nsunes — poor in all save their pride of that weak 
human boast, old blood I 

But poverty, and even the deepest social 
humiliation, have nothing to do with facts. 
The claims to ancient and noble descent 
of the great Irish families have received 
their true test in three of the most aristocratic 
countries of the Continent — Spain, Austria, and 
France. There we find that the O's and the Macs 
—so barren an inheritance in their own land — have 
done their owners good service. If the ancestor of 
the Duke of Magenta had not been received as a 
gentleman in the army of the French sovereign, 
what would his descendant be to-day ? Scarcely a 
Marshal of France ! If all the O'Donnells had 
stayed at home, would one have married a member 
of the Eoyal Family I — ^would the other hold the 
destinies of Ireland in his hand? The fate of 
those who preferred home to the splendid chances 
of exile gives us the answer to this question. The 
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senior representative of the O'Donnells, the 
Reverend Constantine O'Donnell, now holds a 
living in Yorkshire; in the junior branches we 
find a Henry O'Donnell, who married a cousin of 
the Empress Maria Theresa — and another who, 
under the name of Duke of Tetuan, now wields 
the destinies of Spain. 

The Prince of Innismore and his daughter have 
remained in their own land and accepted poverty 
and decay. Their ancestors were wealthy and 
powerful once, but wealth and power have long 

been gone. The Cromwellite General M 

killed the young chieftain of Innismore in the arms 
of his father, and obtained a grant of his property. 
Tliis is the origin of the Irish estates of the Earl 

of M y and the not unnatural reason of the 

unyielding hatred his name inspires in the heart 
of the descendant of the plundered and murdered 

chief. In vain Lord M , a benevolent and 

amiable man, has made many advances towards 
conciHation. The Prince of Innismore, as he is still 
called, has rejected every friendly overture, and 
keeps aloof in his poverty and pride. 

To know this romantic old Irishman, to see his 
daughter, who is said to be lovely, seems to the 
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Honourable Horatio M a great deal more 

pleasant than to sit down and study law. He 
makes his way to the peninsula — all that is left to 
the chieftain of a once noble inheritance. In the 
most approved style of romantic description is his 
account of his visit to that wild and lonely refuge ; 
and as the fates that preside over the adventures 
of novel heroes will it, it is on the anniversary of 
that crime that the descendant of the murderer 
enters the chapel of Innismore, where High Mass 
has been celebrated for the repose of the dead, and 
where Vespers are now going to be sung. 

" Nearly one half of the chapel of Innismore has 
fallen into decay, and the ocean breeze, as it rushed 
through the fractured roof, wafted the torn 
banners of the family, which hung along its dis- 
mantled walls. The red beams of the sinking sun 
shone on the glittering tabernacle which stood on 
the altar, and touched with their golden light the 
sacerdotal vestments of the two officiating priests, 
who ascended its broken steps at the moment that 
the Prince and his family entered. 

" The first of this most singular and interesting 
group was the venerable Father John, the chap- 
lain. Religious enthusiasm never gave to the 
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fancied form of the first of the patriarchs a coun- 
tenance of more holy expression or divine resig- 
nation ; a figure more touching by its dignified 
simplicity, or an air more beneficently mild— r-more 
meekly good. He was dressed in his pontificals, 
and, with his eyes bent to earth, his hands spread 
upon his breast, he joined his coadjutors. 

" What a contrast to this saintly being now 
struck my view; a form, almost gigantic in stature, 
yet gently thrown forward by evident infirmity, 
Umbs of Herculean mould, and a countenance 
rather furrowed by the inroads of vehement pas- 
sions than the deep trace of years ; eyes still emar 
nating the ferocity of an unsubdued spirit, yet 
tempered by a strong trait of benevolence, which 
like a glory irradiated a broad, expansive brow ; a 
mouth on which, even yet, the spirit of convivial 
enjoyment seemed to hover, though shaded by two 
large whiskers on the upper lip, that still pre- 
served their ebon hue, while Time or grief had 
bleached the scattered hairs which hung their 
snows upon his manly temple. The drapery which 
covered this striking figure was singularly appro- 
priate, and, as I have since been told, strictly con- 
formable to the ancient costume of the Irish nobles." 
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The ancient chieftain comes in leaning on the 
arm of a veiled and slender girl, whose counte- 
nance the gaze of the Honourable Horatio cannot 
once discern during the religious service. 

The description of the whole scene, and of the 
incidents that followed it, is in the boldest strain 
of romance. Bold, for a luxuriant imagination is 
one of the most dangerous quaUties the writer of 
fiction can possess. Not without cause was Mrs. 
Kadcliffe — the great creator of the style — so cold, so 
moderate, in all that did not relate to mere land- 
scape and mere terror. But, unconscious of her 
peril, though she had not Mrs. Radcliffe's power, 
the author of "The Wild Irish Gu-1" indulged 
herself not only in wild and striking scenes and 
fine description — she did what her predecessor was 
too prudent to attempt — she invested her characters 
with far more romance than she gave to external 
scenery, or, to speak more correctly, she made the 
romance of nature dependent upon them. Take 
away Glorvina and her father, and the peninsula 
of Innismore becomes nothing. Now, Nature is 
inviolate. We may turn away from her in books, 
proclaim her imreal, it is impossible to pronounce 
her ridiculous ; absurdity in description recoils on 
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the writer. But when human beings are brought 
in, our charity vanishes. We laugh at both them 
and their foibles if we find food for laughter, and 
it is only the great sincerity with which "The 
Wild Irish Girl " was written that saved many of 
its passages from that woful consummation. A 
Kttle more, and many of the high-flown scenes in 
which it abounds would have proved its bane. 
Experience had not taught the writer that sim- 
plicity is the only art to be used in such subjects 
as she chose. The loftier the sorrow, the keener 
the misfortune, the greater the worth and the 
beauty, and the simpler in tone and feeling the 
narrative should be. There is freshness and ima- 
gination — for such things had not yet grown 
common and worn — but there is not simplicity in 
the chapel scene and in what follows. 

" The concluding strain of the Vesper Hymn 
died on the air as the sun's last beam faded on the 
casements of the chapel, when the Prince and his 
daughter, to avoid the intrusion of the crowd, 
withdrew through a private door, which communi- 
cated by a ruinous arcade with the castle. 

"I was the first to leave the chapel, and followed 
them at a distance as they moved slowly along 
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their fine figures sometimes concealed' behind a 
pillar, and again emerging from the transient 
shade, flushed with the deep suffusion of the crim- 
soned finnament. 

" Once they paused, as if to admire the beautiful 
effect of the retreating light, as it faded on the 
ocean's swelling bosom ; and once the Princess 
raised her hand and pointed to the evening star, 
which rose brilliantly on the deep cerulean blue of 
a cloudless atmosphere, and shed its fairy beams 
on the mossy summit of a mouldering turret. 

" Such were the sublime objects which seemed to 
engage their attention, and added their sensible 
inspiration to the fervour of those more abstracted 
devotions in which they were so recently engaged. 
At last they reached the portals of the castle, and 
I lost sight of them. Yet still, spell-bound, I stood 
transfixed to the spot whence I had caught a last 
view of their receding figures 

"Slowly departing, I raised my eyes to the 
Castle of Innismore, sighed and almost wished I 
had been bom the lord of these ruins, the prince 
of this isolated little territory, the adored chieftain 
of these affectionate and natural people. At that 
moment a strain of music .stole by me, as if the 
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breeze of ' midnight had expired in a murmur on 
the uEoUan lyre 

" Directed by the witching strain, I ap- 
proached an angle of the building whence it 
seemed to proceed ; and, perceiving a Ught stream- 
ing through an open casement, I climbed, with 
some difficulty, the ruins of a parapet wall which 
encircled this wing of the castle, and which, rising 
immediately under the casement, gave me, when 
I stood on it, a perfect view of the interior of that 
apartment to which it belonged. 

" Two tapers burned on a marble slab at the 
remotest extremity of this vast and gloomy cham- 
ber, and shed their dim blue Ught on the saintly 
countenance of Father John, who, with a large 
folio open before him, seemed wholly wrapped in 
studious meditation ; while the Prince, reclining on 
an immense Gothic couch, with his robe thrown 
over the arm that supported his head, betrayed, 
by the expression of his countenance, those 
emotions which agitated his soul as he listened to 
those strains which at once spoke to the heart ot 
the father, the patriot, and the man — breathed 
from the chords of his country's emblem — ^breathed 
in the pathos of his country's music — breathed 
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from the lips of his apparently inspired daughter I 
The ' white rising of her hands upon the harp' — 
the half-drawn veil that imperfectly discovered 
the countenance of a seraph — the moonlight that 
played round her fine form, and partially touched 
her drapery with its silver beam — her attitude — 
her air! — but how cold, how inanimate, how 
imperfect this description I Oh I could I but 
seize the touching features, could I but realize the 
vivid tints of this enchanting picture, as they then 
glowed on my fancy." 

The rapt gazer, however, misses his footing, 
and falls senseless to the earth. He awakes with 
a broken arm in the castle of Innismore, and sees 
the chieftain, the priest, and Glorvina around 
him. Mindful of the prejudices of his host, the 

son of Lord M calls himself Henry Mortimer, 

an English gentleman, whom inevitable misfor- 
tunes have compelled to embrace the profession of 
an artist ; ascribes liis visit to Innismore to a 
search for the picturesque, and his unlucky fall to 
the study of a fine effect of light and shade. 

And now the rest of the story may be imagined 
by any one who has dreamed a day-dream. The 
ancient and hospitable chief is paternally kind to 
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the young stranger thrown on his hospitality; 
the priest, a man of polished and liberal mind, 
entertains him with pleasant or antiquarian con- 
versation; and Glorvina, the blue-eyed, golden- 
haired, wild Irish girl, more lovely than beautiful, 
more fascinating than either, a princess in her im- 
conscious pride of birth, a learned lady by her 
classic education, a child in temper, gay, mirthful, 
patriotic, and impassioned, with all her innocence, 
is the very being to lure away a man's heart. Her 
fallen state appeals to generous pity, her beauty 
to passion, her openness and warmth to the very 
soul of love, her faults and imperfections to that 
fond indulgence of which love is often bom. 
Indeed, ideally as she is drawn in many respects, 
Glorvina, even more than MissMilnerin "A Simple 
Story," is the prototype of a favourite heroine of 
our own days — the bright, gifted, and joyous 
girl. But she has features which Miss Milner had 
not, features which she was the first, we beUeve, 
to introduce in romantic fiction. Glorvina is 
spirited and generous. She is patriotic and ardent 
too. She is no cold epitome of virtue, no mere 
embodiment of frivolous vanity. She is young, 
gay, and graceful, but she is also a noble woman. 
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She has not the power of intellect of Oorinne, but 
she is far more natural and fascinating. There 
is a joyous freedom about her, of which contem- 
porary readers must have been reminded when a 
few years later they found Ellen, in " The Lady of 
the Lake," and Diana Vernon, in " Rob Roy." 
Even the high-souled Flora Maclvor is akin to 
Glorvina in her ardent and deeply-felt patriotism, 
and she fascinates Waverley by much the same 
charm which Glorvina exerts over Horatio. 
Walter Scott indeed made these charming beings 
all his own — as he made his whatever he 
touched — by the power of unrivalled delineation ; 
but though he cannot be charged with imitating it, 
we think that he found " The Wild Irish Girl " a 
suggestive book. " O'Donnel," which he admired 
and read twice, bears an unmistakable resemblance 
to " The Bride of Lammermoor," a much later 
production. 

It is honourable, but it is dangerous to have 
been found useful by writers of great genius and 
great fame. Little avails it to have been first, 
when to have been first is not to have been best. 
Glorvina has been more than equalled, she has 
been surpassed, and few who take up " The Wild 

VOL. II. Y 
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Irish Girl/' will care to know that this delightful 
being, so full of light and life, was one of the 
very first of her kind that appeared among us. 

Many pleasing scenes, illustrative of national 
manners and feelings, slight and graceful sketches 
of character, make up the progress of love between 
the daughter of the conquered and the son of the 
conqueror. But obstacles, invisible though potent, 
come between him and " this child of genius and 
of passion," as he calls her in one of his solitary 
transports. There is a cloud at the Castle of 
Innismore, and Henry Mortimer feels that for some 
melancholy and secret cause he has outstayed his 
welcome. All love him — ^the chief, the priest, and 
Glorvina — ^yet all seem to wish him away. He 
parts from his mistress — for their love, though 
silent, is mutual, like their grief — ^with the know- 
ledge that for some reason, which he cannot pene- 
trate, she never must be his. He leaves that fair 
peninsula, where he has dreamed his youth's 
fairest dream, and returns to the realities of life, 
to his father who has provided him with a rich 
and handsome bride, to ambition and wealth, to 
all that is not love. 

The marriage is to be celebrated at M House, 
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within a few miles of his lost Eden. An accident, 
to which secret desire is united, leads the lover's 
steps to the abode of his mistress. The castle is 
dark, and silent, and deserted. Sorrow has fallen 
upon it and its inhabitants. Glorvina's father had 
added imprudence to poverty ; he was a ruined 
man, and shortly after the yoimg man's departure 
from the castle his arrest for debt had taken place. 

Forgetting his betrothed at M House, the 

lover hastily proceeds to the neighbouring town. 
He learns on reaching it that Mr. O'Melville, com- 
monly called Prince of Innismore, had been re- 
leased from prison through the interposition of a 
friend, and though in a dying state had been con- 
veyed back to Innismore by a circuitous route. He 
learns too that after his departure from the castle 
Glorvina fell dangerously ill, and that in giving her 
hand to her father's liberator, as seems decided, she 
will sacrifice love to duty. The end now comes 

abruptly, and not very felicitously. Horatio M 

rides back to the castle, enters by the chapel as 
the readiest way, and finds Glorvina on the point 
of being married to a stranger of distinguished 
appearance, in whom he recognizes his own father. 
The recognition, the knowledge that in the youth 

y2 
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whom he sheltered he must see the son of his 
enemy, and that enemy himself in the man to 
whom he was going to give Glorvina, and who has 
been in reality his tried and devoted friend for 
years, prove too much for the dying chieftain. He 
had been brought out to see his daughter receive 
the protection of a husband, and overpowered by 
his emotion, he expires in her embrace. 

Lord M 's motive in marrying the descend- 
ant of those whom his ancestors had deprived of 
every earthly good and honour, was a generous 
sense of atonement rarely found in the hearts of 
those whom oppression has enriched. He finds it 
easy, therefore, to resign his claims to his son, and 
as the young man's betrothed has luckily run away 
with some one else, there is no obstacle to the union 
of Horatio M and the Princess of Innismore. 

And under this high-sounding title would the 
work have been designated, but for the interposi- 
tion of Peter Pindar, who stood sponsor, and gave 
her the much more attractive title of " The Wild 
Irish Girl." This tale had great and immediate 
success, and deserved it. It was Miss Owenson s 
third novel, and it far surpassed its two predecessors, 
"St. Clair" and " The Novice of Saint Dominick." 
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The latter work was a lively, fervent taJe, an his- 
torical novel, too, with battles, troubadours, wan- 
dering ladies, and a mixture of love, passion, world- 
Kness, debts, and philosophy, which showed the im- 
mature years and the perplexities of the writer. 
Some of the anachronisms mixed up with the as- 
sumption of knowledge must have amused Lady 
Morgan later. For we find Spinosa quoted before 
he was born, and Saint Theresa canonized before 
her death. Some of these slips of the pen there 
are in " The Wild Irish Girl," and in all that Miss 
Owenson or Lady Morgan wrote we must regret 
the injudicious blending of philosophy and religion 
with matters foreign to both. " The Wild Irish 
Girl," however, is freest from those blemishes. It 
is most of a tale made to please and amuse, and 
perhaps for that very reason has it preserved its 
power to do both. To this agreeable tale Miss 
Owenson's next novel, "Woman, or Ida of 
Athens," was much inferior, charming though Mrs. 
Inchbald thought the title. 

An unmerciful but deep thinker of the last age, 
the dogmatic, imperious, but far-sighted Joseph de 
Maistre, exclaimed impatiently, as he discussed 
some propositions of the detested French philoso- 
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phers, *^ La Nature ! qu'est-ce que c'est que cette 
femme-la?'* In ** Woman, or Ida of Athens," 
we are tempted to put a similar question. Nature 
is called in to support feelings so artificial that the 
doubt arises. What is Nature, what did the writer 
understand by that word, and who is to say when 
nature begins and ends in modem man and woman, 
the offspring and inheritor of five thousand years 
of culture and civilization ? Ida was intended to 
show us ^* the character of woman in the perfection 
of its natural state f — a daring attempt, on which 
was grafted the generous wish to plead the cause of 
a once glorious, and, when Miss Owenson wrote, a 
cruelly oppressed race. This is the great charm of 
Lady Morgan. She may boast with girlish vanity 
that she wrote books in six weeks, nay, in one, and 
never corrected her proofs — ^these are trifles for 
the carping to cavil at. None can deprive her of 
the honourable praise that wherever she saw 
an oppressed cause she did her best in its 
favour. 

This tale opens in Athens in the last century. 
A voluptuous and world-worn Englishman, a sort 
of Childe Harold, though the real Childe Harold had 
not yet begun his pilgrimage when Miss Owenson 
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wrote, IS sick of Athens, of her climate, and her 
ruins, and is meditating flight from this once hal- 
lowed region, when, in wandering near a villa, he 
is attracted by an open portico, which he enters. 
He sees a lovely Greek girl asleep, and he falls in 
love with her at once. This is Ida of Athens, whom 
the Englishman learns to know and admire, and 
whom he kindly contemplates making his mistress. 
Ida does not love him, and to reject his insult- 
ing proposal, she takes the trouble of writing him 
a billet that begins thus, "There can be 
no individual happiness but that which har- 
monizes with the happiness of society — 
there may be virtue without felicity, but there 
can be no felicity without virtue," &c. Indeed 
this child of nature talks too much in this 
philosophical tone. She reflects very faith- 
fully many of the theories that were rife when 
Miss Owenson wrote, and that Epicurean philo- 
sophy in which she, Ida, was reared by a wise 
imcle, who taught her a " decent respect for the 
popular religion of her country," and inculcated in 
her mind the doctrine that happiness is the end of 
life, and virtue the means of happiness. This 
teaching has not saved Ida fi*om love and its 
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sorrows — ^from jealousy and desertion. But her 
troubles end happily; though, with a want of 
artistic feeling, their close is in London, and their 
final end in Kussia. 

This novel was followed by a very fervent one 
— ^*The Missionary." During the ages when 
faith was strong, there were marvellous legends of 
the temptations of saints, of the struggles between 
human passion and religion ; but these subjects 
inspired a holy and mysterious fear — they were 
not brought into the world of fiction. Later, this 
seducing theme became a favourite one with 
novelists. The story of "Theodosius and Con- 
stantia," in the " Spectator," is told with all the 
delicacy of Addison. There is as much pathos, 
and far more passion, in Madame de Tencin's 
"Memoirs of Comminge." In Addison s tale, 
Constantia confesses her sorrows to the monk who 
was once her lover — a pathetic scene, which Mrs. 
Kadcliffe transferred to the pages of the " Sicilian 
Romance." In "Comminge" Adelaide enters 
the convent where her lover has taken refuge from 
his sorrows, and she remains near him, unknown 
to him as to all. In both the sanctitj^ of religious 
vows quells mortal love. 
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In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Chateaubriand's "Atala" enacted this wonderful 
drama of religion and love oiji a new scene — the 
wilderness. Madame Oottip's "Mathilde" and 
Miss Owenson's "Missionary" were the two most 
remarkable illustrations of the influence the 
powerful genius of the French writer exercised on 
minds he was especially destined to rule-the 
minds of women. 

"The Missionary" is fervently conceived and 
eloquently told, but it is a rhapsody in three 
volumes. Passion is here as feverish as in 
" Delphine," though less gloomy ; it is the work 
of no ordinary mind, but it is not a good book in 
any sense of the word. The missionary, a Portu- 
guese Franciscan of great sanctity, goes to India to 
convert the infidel. Luxima, a lovely Brahmin 
priestess of Cashmere, lives in a sacred and beautiful 
retreat near his hermitage. They meet and love, 
and the missionary learns to feel his weakness in 
her presence. On both sides the struggles are 
severe. The sanctity of his vows binds one — the 
prejudices of faith and caste fetter the other. 
Their meetings are discovered, and Luxima, pro- 
nounced an outcast, flies with the monk. So fled 



i 
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Atala and Chactas in the American savannahs, 
and Mathilde and Malek Adel in Arabian deserts. 
Dear has solitude always been to love and lovers, 
and there is nothing more beautifid than the pic- 
ture of the first man and woman who ever loved, 
in their own Eden. But Eden is lost, and with 
it the peace and innocence of those enchanting 
bowers have departed. Chslteaubriand's lovers 
meet beauty, danger, and death in their solitude, 
for love is too intense there not to end fatally. 
Madame Oottin's find theirs close with a convent 
and a grave, and not less tragic is the end of the 
missionary and the priestess. They are pursued 
and captured. They escape, but not before 
Luxima receives a mortal wound. She dies in the 
lonely cavern by the seashore to which Hilarion 
had conveyed her. She expires in his arms, 
loving him to the last, but to the last also 
faithful — in her heart, at least — ^to the gods of 
her coimtry. This clinging to the worship of her 
youth is the only characteristic of this lovely but 
weak and fond woman. Hilarion is more nobly 
conceived. He never fairly yields to his passion ; 
he struggles against it with all his might, and 
expiates it by a long life of penance in a remote 
solitude. 
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Lady Morgan's next novel was a very different 
and superior work. Forsaking romance, she entered 
what she caDed, in the preface to "O'Donnel," "the 
flat realities of life." Flat they were not under her 
pen. Sir Walter Scott, that shrewd though 
indulgent critic of fiction, wrote of " O'Donnel," 
more than ten years after its first appear- 
ance — 

''March 14, 1826. — ^I have amused myself occa- 
sionally very pleasantly during the last few days by 
reading over Lady Morgan's novel of ' O'Donnel,' 
which has some striking and very beautiful pass- 
ages of situation and description, and in the comic 
part is very rich and entertaining. I do not 
remember being so much pleased with it at first. 
There is a want of story always fatal to a book the 
first reading — and it is well if it gets a chance of 
a second. Alas, poor novel I " 

Lady Morgan's mind must have been a singular 
one — a mind of vivid light and deep shadow. We 
can scarcely overrate the merit of '' O'Donnel," 
when we remember that it appeared before 
" Waverley " — ^before that new key to national and 
picturesque fiction had become world-known. 
Its successors, " Florence Macarthy," and " The 
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O'Briens and the O'Flahertys," are conceived 
in the same spirit, but the latter has borrowed a 
good deal from Sir Walter Scott. With all its 
faults, and they are many, " O'Donnel " is a fine, 
vigorous, and original conception. In that concep- 
tion lies its great merit, for it is a noble thing to 
conceive a genuine romantic hero — a man of high 
birth, noble mind, and heavy sorrows ; but it is 
very difficult to come up to that lofty ideal. 
Lady Morgan would have fulfilled it better in 
her youth than when she took up her pen at the 
age of thirty-four. She had lived much in the 
world ; if her own feelings had kept their fresh- 
ness, her standard of human excellence had sunk 
rather low. Glorvina, Ida, Luxima even, have 
generosity and loftiness, but what are Miss 
O'Hallaran, Florence Macarthy, and Beavoin 
O'Flaherty? — clever, intriguing women. 

In " O'Donnel " it is not really the story that 
fails, as Sir Walter Scott said, it is the hero 
who unworthily fills it. At first, indeed, he is 
drawn with a vigorous hand, but feebleness and 
inanity mark the last touches of the picture. 
The injured descendant of O'Donnel the Ked, 
wandering around the melancholy shores of 
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Northern Ireland, with his noble hound, Bran, 
or sullenly brooding over his wrongs in his moun- 
tain home, sinks into that least manly of aU 
characters, a drawing-room gentleman, and 
ends by becoming the mere toy of a vain though 
fond woman. The ideal which Lady Morgan 
could boldly conceive, she unaccountably failed to 
fulfil. 

But in those flat realities of life which she had 
not attempted before. Lady Morgan was, on the 
other hand, very successful. Lady Singleton is 
admirable. Lady Singleton has come to Ireland 
to improve that unfortunate country, and how 
zealously she sets about the task of total bouleverse- 
ment ! " I have done a Uttle," she modestly says, in 
her letter to an Irish bishop ; " that is, I have undone 
everything ; but, for the present, I shall not have 
time to complete anything. My plans, most of 
which I have drawn out myself, have quite as- 
tonished Mr. Glentworth's Irish agent ; but, as is 
usual among the semi-barbarous, improvement is 
resisted as innovation ; and Mr. O' Grady has an 
obstacle to oppose to everything I have suggested, 
because the old muddling system must go 
on for ever in the same old muddling way. 
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There is nothing so much wanted here as a 
canal from Ballynogue to Dublin : I have drawn 
out a plan upon the Newcastle system, and — ^but 
we will talk all these things over when we 

meet By-the-bye, you have no idea what 

a sensation I create when I go into the town of 
Ballynogue, for I make it a rule to enter every 
house sans fagouj as lady of the manor. It is a 
sort of feudal privilege, you know ; and I go on 
examining, changing, correcting, and improving, 
according to exif^encies." 

This enterprising lady, her husband, her daugh- 
ters, and their silent, sullen governess, Miss 
O'Hallaran, visit the fine scenery in the north of 
Ireland, with a party of idle fashionable people. 
What is there that Lady Singleton does not 
attempt or hope to improve, from a bridge to a 
canal, from road-mending to hotel-rooms, during 
her journey I 

This utilitarian lady and her friends meet with 
a handsome young man, whom Lady Singleton 
rates as a negligent road-surveyor, and who proves 
to be the lineal and plundered descendant of 
O'Donnel the Red. 

There is a certain romantic ideal in character. 
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as well as in scenery, which it seduces most writers 
of fiction to attempt. There is scarcely a novel in 
ancient or modern times in which that ideal does 
' not appear. Sometimes it is virtue in all her 
dignity, innocence in all her sweetness, crime in 
all its savage greatness, or sorrow nobly borne in 
all its endurance. Whatever it may be, it rarely 
fails to charm, if consistent. It never is a perfect 
deception, but pleasure does not depend on belief, 
or who would read a novel? It is better than 
that, it is a pleasure of mind and heart, making 
us repose in happy peace on something vaguely 
imagined, but never met with yet. Most men 
and women have had their heroes and heroines in 
youth, perfect or at least ideal beings ; it is these 
we sometimes find in fiction ; we believe no more 
in them than we did in our own, but we are 
tenderly drawn towards them, and spite of reason 
we love them. 

Such a being Lady Morgan attempted in 
O'Donnel. Handsome, intellectual, and brave, 
nobly descended, gently nurtured, proud, courteous, 
sensitive, and poor she meant him to be. Some- 
thing of it he is. We believe in his outward 
being and circumstances. His descent from the 
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broken-hearted Princes of Tirconnel, who have 
sunk into obscurity in their own country, and 
learned abroad to lead armies and rule empires, 
we do not doubt; the wild and poverty-stricken 
dwelling in which his visitors surprise him is real 
too ; yet something is wanted in the whole man ; 
it is not that he has one weakness, that would be 
human, but a general weakness, which contradicts 
his splendid attributes. His language, when he 
speaks of the wrongs of his race, is not the lan- 
guage of a wronged man ; we miss the prejudiced 
bitterness which only the highest Christian charity 
can eradicate from the hearts of the injured, or 
the lofty magnanimity which scorns useless lament. 
O'Donnel keeps his impetuosity for himself, and 
his personal quarrels ; in all else he is calm enough. 
With none of the national humour, he is often 
on the verge of becoming foolish, and is only 
saved from the most lamentable catastrophe a 
romantic hero can encounter, by the interference 
of Miss OTIallaran, or of the Duchess of Bel- 
mont. 

Moreover, the tale turns around him, but he 
does nothing to help it on. Without penetration 
or tact, or at least with little of either, he allows 
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himself to be made the plaything of two fashion- 
able ladies : his good looks, his poverty, his 
courtesy, courage, and generosity, are all that re- 
main in the end of the splendid promises with which 
the tale began. These are good, nay, excellent 
things, but a man need not bear an heroic name or 
be the victim of cruel oppression to possess these 
charming, gentleman-like qualities, which sit well 
on the hero, but never yet made one. The first 
romantic appearance of O'Donnel on the coasts of 
Antrim, his solitary home in the mountains, his 
faithful foster-brother, M'Rory, his noble hound, 
Bran, still bearing the collar of Tirconnel, were 
subtle but most delusive promises of some strange 
heroic story which ends in naught. 

But, indeed, we ought to have known this O' 
Donnel to be no genuine hero, from his blindness 
concerning Miss O'Hallai'an, the governess, as 
ambitious and as unsuccessful a character in 
her way as O' Donnel himself. 

Miss O'Hallaran, having been pronounced incor- 
rigibly stupid by Lady Singleton, justifies the 
kind assertion by her silence, vacant looks, and 
general dulness. Now and then she laughs most 
provokingly at the right place, and never does she 

VOL. II. z 
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allow a laugh to turn against herself, but other- 
wise Miss O'Hallaran is nulL Yet this lady proves 
herself to be O'Donnel's friend. She gives him a 
timely warning on a deUcate occasion. Having said 
her say she relapses into her sullen silence ; O'Don- 
nel, surprised at first, thinks no more about her — 
he does not even perceive her beauty. Of that he 
only becomes conscious when he meets her in Eng- 
land, the young, wealthy, and universally ad- 
mired Dowager Duchess of Belmont, and then of 
course he falls in love with her. ffis test of cha- 
racter is the world's test, and a very vulgar one it 
is — success. The poor governess was slighted; the 
Duchess is adored, when they meet at Lady Llan- 
beris's. Who does not know, who has not met a 
Lady Llanberis ? A woman of fortune, wearying 
of her caprices before they are satisfied, yet ever 
eager in her schemes, which she pursued with an 
illusive and short-lived ardour. 

This lady's caprices and folly help on the story, 
produce a duel between O'Donnel and an insult- 
ing Lord Charles, and cause a discovery of his 
feelings for the Duchess of Belmont to take place. 

O'Donnel marries the Duchess, and as that ladjr's 
marriage made her mistress of the lands which the 
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penal laws wrested from her lover, his union with 
her reinstates him, not, indeed, into the ancient 
inheritance of the O'Donnels, but into a still 
noble estate, the compensation granted for a 
principality. 

The Irish part of this story has two aspects : the 
heroic with O'Donnel — ^by no means a successful 
attempt, though a fine suggestive conception — the 
comic with his foster-brother, IVTRory, a far more 
natural and amusing personage. 

More is asked, in fiction at least, of the Insh 
peasant than of the peasant of any other coimtiy. 
His very enemies expect him to be always witty, 
humorous, and amiising. Proverbial as are his 
sorrows, his gaiety must never flag. He may 
drink, he may fight or make love, but witty he 
must always be. This is a great compliment to 
the intellectual qualities of the race, for wit is 
intellect, let them who have it not say what 
they please, but it is enough to daunt the boldest 
heart from sitting down to write novels of Irish 
life in which this peasant is to figure. 

Lady Morgan's MTRory, though excellent in his 
way, cannot come up to this formidable ideal. 
Yet he is sharp, shrewd, and sarcastic, and some 

z2 
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of his answers have the pungency of true Irish wit, 
which is never of the merciful sort. Mr. Dexter, 
a sycophant of the first water, addresses him, 
" And so, Mr. M'Rory, you are really such a 
superstitious blockhead as to believe in pur- 
gatory, are you?" To which M'Rory replies, 
" I believe, sir, in what my people believed 
before me ; and what more does your honour, 
and the likes of you, do nor that? But, in 
truth, in respect of purgatory, sir, myself is 
noways particular; only, bad as it is, sure 
you, your honour, may go farther and fare worse, 
for all that." 

But M'Rory's blunders are better still than his 
wit, and in this respect Lady Morgan gives us far 
more of the mythical Irish peasant than Miss 
Edge worth, whose delineations, though too cold, 
were, at least, clear and original. In a letter to 
his master, M^Rory thus relates the death of Mrs. 
Honor Kelly, " who died a great Christian, and 
left her curse on Corny Kelly, her thieving nephew, 
and her elegant gold cross to Father Murphy to 
bury her." In the same style is the allusion to 
the " brackit hen who roosts under the chimney 
of your honour's room, in the thatch, sir, and ould 
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Mary says that the neighbours will never be per- 
suaded, sir, but she's Mrs. Honor Kelly, in regard 
of flying in the face of Corny Kelly the first day 
he put his foot in it, which ould Mary will take 
her book oath of — och ! but she's an uncommon 
bird." 

There is not much difference in form or sub- 
stance between " O'Donnel " and " Florence Ma- 
carthy." Lady Llanbeiis and Lady Singleton unite, 
and become Lady Dunore ; the blindness of O'Donnel 
is transferred to General Fitzwalter, and Miss 
O'Hallaran's spirit of intrigue to Florence; but 
the incidents are different. The romantic adventures 
of " Florence Macarthy " make it the more amus- 
ing story of the two. James Annesley, in the last 
century, gave Lady Morgan the groundwork of 
her tale. Like the son of Lord Altham, her hero 
is kidnapped as a boy, sold as a slave in America, 
and like him he returns a man to claim his title 
and estates. But the early part of the present cen- 
tury is the period chosen, and a branch of the great 
Desmonds acts the cruel part taken by Lord Angle- 
sea. Lady Dunore, so frightened of everything 
Lish, then so fascinated by the delightful variety 
which the unsettled state of Ireland procures her, 
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is veiy amusing. Her son, the Byronian Lord 
Adelm Fitz-Adelm, and the servile, grasping Craw- 
leys, are keenly though satirically drawn. The 
hero and heroine are not without attraction ; Flo- 
rence is far more pleasing than Miss O'Hallaran, 
and her lover, if not so fine a conception as O'Don- 
nel, is not disappointing like that fine unfinished 
type of manhood. The error of the tale lies in its 
want of simplicity. It was the fault of all Lady 
Morgan wrote, and it increased with years. We 
are pleased and entertained with her stories ; we 
find wit, humour, vivacity, and imagination — ^rare 
gifts — ^but we miss repose and ingenuousness, gifts 
still more rare, and far more sweet than any she 
possessed. This deficiency is especially apparent 
where it is most unpleasant, in the characters of 
her heroines. They have many attractions — ^beauty, 
wit, generosity, and fervour — but a spirit of mis- 
chief and intrigue, an aversion to the straight ways 
of life, mark them all save Glorvina. It is indeed 
by these means that they make the fortunes or rule 
the hearts of their lovers, but they lose a charm no 
success can replace, the charm of all great and 
noble natures : truth. 

The heroes are more ingenuous, but they are 
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too blind, too easily deceived ; disguise finds them 
obtuse, and assertion credulous, and unworthy arts 
an easy prey. 

The heir of the Fitz-Adelms, the Commodore, as 
he chooses to call himself, lands in Dublin on a 
fine summer evening with a Mr. de Vere. They 
stop at the same hotel, and agree to proceed to- 
gether to Munster. The commodore is the kid- 
napped heir of Dimore, who has become celebrated 
as General Fitzwalter in Southern America, and 
Mr. de Vere is Lord Adelm Fitz-Adelm, his first 
cousin. Both have good reasons for travelling in- 
cognito. General Fitzwalter is returning to claim 
his title and estates, and Mr. de Vere to escape 
being made a memberof ParUament by his mother 
Lady Dunore and her agent, Mr. Crawley. The 
two cousins take a great liking to each other, per- 
haps because they are so very dissimilar. General 
Fitzwalter is abrupt, ardent, generous, and im- 
passioned, a true soldier of fortime. Lord Adelm 
Fitz-Adelm is a dandy, a Byronian dreamer, a 
wearied man of the world, a worshipper of imagin- 
ary beauties, but a contemner of real flesh and 
blood women, a fastidious and capricious embodi- 
ment of ^hionable ennuL He has inherited from 
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his mother a love of excitement, which is surfeited 
by his frequent rencontres with an ancient lady 
of portentous ugliness and costume, Mrs* 
Molly Magillicuddy, commonly called Protestant 
Molly. Mrs. Magillicuddy is Florence Macarthy, 
and this grotesque disguise of youth and beauty, 
which began with Miss O'Hallaran, Lady Morgan 
further improved in Beavoin O'Flaherty and the 
Princess. To these sudden transformations, she 
added the monastic character; her favourite 
heroines are half lay, half nun, and seem to want 
some tie to break, some recognized standard of 
womanly decorum to violate, Florence Macarthy 
is the most pleasing. This impoverished descend- 
ant of the sovereigns of Munster, a peeress in her 
own right, lost her father in South America. He 
gave his life to save General Fitzwalter's, and the 
young man, in return, vowed to marry the unpro- 
tected orphan. The marriage ceremony was begun, 
but not completed, in the chapel of the convent 
which was Florence's home, when a battle called 
away the bridegroom. Romantic events and the 
chances of war prevent him from finding his lost 
bride, and whilst his image never left her, and made 
her recognize him at once in the hotel in Dublin, 
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he had so far forgotten her as to fall in love with 
her when she appeared before him as Lady Clan- 
care. 

This fantastic lady, who now appears as Protest- 
ant Molly, now as the Bhan Tiema, the good 
genius of the oppressed peasants, now as an authoress 
and a lady of the world, lionized by the ardent 
Lady Dunore, does her best to serve and to win 
her lover. He seeks her in her poverty-stricken 
home, and the romance of the tale lies in these in-' 
^^rviews between Fitzwalter and the woman who is 
ail but his wife, and whom, imconscious of that 
fact, he loves all the more that he thinks his passion 
forbidden by honour. But both that romance and 
his passion are unrelieved by the charm of delicate 
tenderness. We must expect no heart-searchings 
from Lady Morgan. She had not the patience, 
the subtlety, or the refinement they require. Her 
love is vehement, ardent, and travels fast to its in- 
evitable conclusion. Her school, moreover, was 
not that of inward development, her men and 
women, though not superficial, are external, and if 
we want to see her in all her excellence we must 
go to her Lady Dunores and her Crawleys. 

Lady Dunore, especially, is admirable. Her dis- 
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covery that the whole misery of Ireland arises out 
of " want of work, food, and things," the remedy 
she seeks in establishing a rash manufactory, her 
wonderful exclamation, " You have no idea how I 
hate to have people hanged," implying that some 
liked and enjoyed it, mingle in the most entertain- 
ing confusion. This versatile lady Lady Morgan 
made the instrument of her revenge on Crawley, 
• ^■' her vigorous and pitiless embodiment of Crb^n 
Croker. The intrigues of the Crawleys have 
procured a warrant against General Fitzwalter ; 
he has no difficulty in proving his innocence, but 
bail is required. Lord Fitz-Adelm is one security, 
and Lady Dunore, charmed with this romantic 
stranger, wants to be the other. But female bail 
is worthless, upon which her ladyship exacts that 
Mr. Crawley shall be bail, and jso he, is, internally 
exclaiming in his amazement, ^^Well, this bates 
BanacheTj any how." 

This is but one of many defeats sustained by the 
Crawleys; they are crowned by the marriage of 
General Fitzwalter with his capricious mistress, and 
the lawsuit won, of course that establishes his claims. 

The short-lived but brilliant school of fiction 
which Sir Walter Scott introduced, and in which 
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he alone exceDed, suggested the form Lady Mor- 
gan gave to her " O'Briens and O'Flahertys.** In 
this tale she attempted to illustrate that epoch of 
Irish history which preceded the events that ended 
in the tragedy of '98. We have here all the ma- 
terials which Scott has made familiar to us — the 
hvely and varied scenes, the wild and grand land- 
scape, the singular and picturesque charac- 
ter, the sudden adventures, graphically told, 
and the events of a few days so related as to take 
up as much room as the history of a lifetime. We 
have them, but without the inimitable charm of 
the great Scotch novelist. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in a critical point of 
view, than the consummate art Sir Walter Scott 
showed in his selection and his treatment of his 
heroes. He. said of his own Waverley : " I am 
a bad man at depicting a hero properly so called," 
which was true enough ; but what was no less so 
was that the cast of his stories was admirably 
adapted to that imperfection. Sir Walter Scott's 
heroes are of the subservient cast which variety of 
scene and incident required. They interest, but 
are never so engrossing as to distract us from the 
bright pictures, the stem figures, or the grand 
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historic scenes amidst which they lead us. They 
are lively youths, good-humoured and brave, never 
political men in the strong sense of the word. They 
take up no great principle, no mighty cause to 
make it a worship or a passion. Their part in 
politics, when they bear one, is either subordinate or 
accidental. Scott knew that to interest us great 
political characters must bear real names, and that 
to create more than incidental interest in men who 
have lived is not the work of fiction. He could 
paint a Cromwell, a Louis XI., a Mary Stuart, 
but he neither could nor would centre the interest 
of a tale in beings too grand or too splendid for 
anything but tragedy or history. 

Lady Morgan does not seem to have felt this. 
She did not select great historical characters for 
her heroes, it is true, but she gave them all the 
dangerous charm of greatness. She chose heroes 
who to youth, beauty, and generosity added the 
ambition of statesmen and the passionate devotion 
of patriots. She gave them the noblest and most 
sublime aspirations after those of religion, and she 
forgot that such men must rule a novel as they 
would rule the world, that they must not be the 
sport of idle ladies or wandering nuns, participators 
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in midnight brawls, the protigis of invisible bene- 
factresses, and above all the slaves of sensual 
passion. The lives of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, of 
Robert Emmet, of the United Irishmen, the 
memoirs of Wolfe Tone, would make Very different 
romances. We see there the weaknesses and 
passions of men, but overruled by feelings and 
events that led to exile, death, and the scaffold. 
O'Donnel, O'Brien, are only enthusiasts about 
nationality, ambition, and politics. The events of 
fashionable life rule one, and lead him to a rich 
marriage. Poverty, love, pleasure, and accidents 
over which his will has little power, fashion the 
fate of MuiTough O'Brien. 

Pictures of old Irish society, lively scenes, some 
amusing, others dramatic, many improbable, make 
up the tale. The hero is the prey of circumstance, 
and the sport of a mysterious wandering nun who 
haunts him like a spirit, sometimes like a good 
angel, to whom he owes escape and life, and who 
finally, when he has sought and won distinction in 
a foreign land, marries him. His political ardour 
in Ireland she checks as useless and dangerous; 
and she uses her power over him to bid him leave 
a land he cannot serve. 
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'*To be bom an Irishman is a dark destiny at 
the best," she tells him ; " the last that the wise 
would contend with, or the proud encounter. Here, 
indeed, as everywhere, mediocrity is safe ; dulness 
is its own protection, and insensibility its own 
shield ; but genius and feeling, the pride, the hope, 
the ambition of patriotism, the bitter indignation 
which spurns at oppression, the generous sym- 
pathy which ranges itself on the side of the op- 
pressed — if there are lands where such virtues 
thrive and flourish, and force forward the cause of 
human happiness, Ireland is not one of them. . . 
Here genius is the object of suspicion to dull rulers, 
and of insult to petty underlings; and all that 
bends not — ^falls. Fly then, Lord Arranmore, for 
here none like you have ever lived and thriven." 

And to point this bitter moral the tale seems to 
have been written. For we must by no means con- 
sider Lady Morgan as a mere novelist. She had 
an object in all she wrote, and it is honourable to 
her that to serve and vindicate her country was 
that she ever held most dear. She rarely swerved 
from it ; hence her works acquired that political 
bias which won her so much enmity. The quiet, 
prudent Miss Edgeworth shunned Irish politics, but 
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fearless Ladj Morgan rushed into them, and into 
politics of every sort as welL She was proud of 
the wrath she had excited in foreign governments 
by her works on France and Italy ; it was one of 
her boastSy written and spoken. In the novels we 
have noticed, in the dramatic scenes firom real life, 
and the Princess, thoo^ inferior productions. 
Lady Morgan still dung to her firee, vigorons, 
liberal, though often overbearing, political doc- 
trines. In "Woman and Her Master" we find 
the same aggressive spirit, one that enabled Lady 
Morgan to make a determined and haughty stand, 
but one that often defeated her object 

That spirit will survive with her name. Attack 
is the meaning of all she wrote. She knew not 
how to build. There is no calmness and no peace 
in any of her books. Restless, brilliant, good- 
humoured, very witty, and often eloquent, she 
dazzled and subdued more than she really won 
over her contemporaries. Was she loved as a 
writer I Did she make her way to hearts remote, 
and become a dear unknown friend t We doubt 
it. She was generous, but not high-minded ; she 
had a keen sense of wrong, but a very easy enjoy- 
ment of worldliness. Even in her early novels, 
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written before she had mixed much in society, we 
miss something : that serenity which is one of the 
finest attributes of a fine nature. 

As a wiiter, she had far more vigour, and espe- 
cially originality, than women usually show. This 
is her superiority. Her Irish novels are bold, 
energetic conceptions. In execution she was weak. 
That something which we miss in the tone of her 
writings failed her when she came to the fulfil- 
ment of what she had conceived. She had no con- 
trol over her faculties ; she did not appreciate what 
was excellent in them, and knew not how to conquer 
what was bad. They procured her great but pass- 
ing celebrity, money, and popularity ; but had she 
known how to rule and develope them, they would 
have secured her one of the very highest places 
ever held by woman in literature. 

Were it not for the honour there is always in 
work done, it would matter little. Of the twenty 
women whose lives and whose labours we have 
surveyed, how many have left one book that will 
live? "The Princess of Clfeves" is still a classic; 
will it always be so ? How much longer will the 
name of Madame de Stael be remembered than 
" Corinne " will be read I Miss Edgeworth's works 
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have already undergone a selection ; the name of 
Madame D' Arblay has sunk into the shade. Miss 
Austen alone enjoys no diminution of fame, as if, 
of all the attributes of woman, delicacy alone were 
matchless. 

But new schools have arisen since she wrote — are 
arising daily* Fiction is going on its wonderful 
career like Saturn, devouring its own children. 
The time when novels were few has gone by ; we 
shall never see its return. It is the only branch of 
literature in which women have acquired genuine 
distinction and exercised undoubted influence. We 
have seen, through the most distinguished amongst 
them, what they have effected. That their own 
books should now be for the most part unread and 
forgotten matters little. We cannot open a novel 
of to-day on which these past and faded novelists 
have not left their trace. And whilst the human 
mind, its toils, its pleasures, are worth noting, that 
trace, however fine and often invisible, is worthy 
of attention and record. 

THE END. 
R. BORN, PRINTER, QLOUCESTER STREET, REQENT'S PARK. 
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THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, Minister of 

the National Scotch Church, London. Illustrated hy his Jotjr- 
NAL AND Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. Seoond 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 

** We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic narrative. Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some profit, and still fewer will close without 
regret. It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is worthy of the 
man. * * * The journal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable records that 
was ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would form a just appre- 
ciation of his noble and simple character." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's life onght to have a 
niche in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be faUer 
of instruction, ^terest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

** A full detailed biography of Irving we have not seen till now. In Mrs. OliphanVs 
volumes we trace the history, and mark the aspect, the joy, and grief, and conflict of 
his life, as we have never before been able to do. He moves before us along his grand 
and stormy track an antique heroic presence, at last disentangled, and that by the 
touch of a tender hand, from the mean accidents that had gath^ed round him. Mrs. 
Oliphant's work is admirable, presenting a most living, consistent, vivid picture of 
Irving." — MacmUlan's Mag. 

*' ' I call him on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial enough, found in 
this world, or now hope to find.' Such is the emphatic testimony borne by ThomaB 
Carlyle to Edward Irving. It is consolatory to find that the story of living's life, so 
difficult to tell with sympathetic truth, has been at last given to the world by a writer 
who has taken the pains to study the character of her hero, and who has a clear com- 
prehension of the way in which the life of a great man should be unfolded to those who 
are left behind. We can allot Mrs. Oliphant no higher eulogy than that her work is 
worthy of him whom it commemorates. She has contributed to our literature a work 
that will rank among the best of biographies, one that may be placed by the side of 
Hanna's 'Life of Chalmers,' and Stanley's * Life of Arnold.' "--Parthenon, 

** It was fitting tiiat the life of one who so greatly occupied public attention in ques- 
tions of the most vital interest, should not be sufiTered to pass away without fUll record ; 
and it is fortunate that the task of writing his Life has devolved on Mrs. Oliphant, than 
whom it would have been hard to find a biographer at once so honest, so sympathizing^ 
and so well qualified in every respect."— £xa«nthcr. 

*'Mrs. Oliphant has produced a highly instructive and profbundly interesting lift of 
Edward Irving." — Scotsman. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Charles Arriyabene. 2 vols. 
8vo, with charts, 30s. 

"A bright and cheery book is 'Italy under Victor Emmanuel,' a piece of history like 
the aspect and fortunes of the land it describes so well, to freshen the memory and 
make glad the heart. Count Arrivabene is a tine artist. The sun shines on his page, 
and a youthftd spirit glows in his style. And then what a story he has to tell !^-one 
that will interest the passions of men and the sympathies ot women to the end of 
time." — A thenceum. 

*' Count Arrivabene was singularly well qualified for the task he has here per- 
formed. His thorough mastery of our language, and his Intimate acquaintance with 
the nature of our institutions, enabled him to interpret his Italian experiences to an 
English audience with a perspicuity which is rare even among our own countrymen. 
His rank gave him access to the superior authorities everywhere, and thus hts informa- 
tion carries witli it the stamp of authenticity, whilst his own natural powers of ob- 
servation and comment are considerable. He has produced a most important and 
stirring book. To say that it is interesting would be to express inadequately the ab- 
sorbing power it exercises over the attention and the excitement with which it flUs 
the mind."— /)ai7y News. 

" ' Italy under Victor Emmanuel ' merits, and will doubtless receive, considerable 
attention. Under the writer's eyes were transacted the eventful scenes in which a 
powerftd nation was bom out of a few petty states. The narrative is rapid, animated, 
and breathlessly Interesting."— ComAtT/ Magazine. 

" Whoever wishes to gain an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to 
know what she is, what she has done, and what she has to do, should consult Conn! 
Arrivabene's ample volumes, which are written in a style singularly vivid and 
dramatic."— Z>fCii:«f»'s AU the Year JXound. 
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LES MIS^RABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. THE 

AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
Complete in 3 yoIs. post 8vo. Price 3 Is. 6d. 

** ' Les Mis^rables * is one of those rare works which have a strong personal interest in 
addition to their intrinsic importance. It is not merely the work of a truly great man, 
but it is his great and fiivourite work— the fruit of years of thought and labour. "Victor 
Uogo is almost the only French imaginatiTe writer of the present century who is en- 
titled to be considered as a man of genius. He has wonderful poetical power, and he 
has the faculty, which hardly any other French novelist possesses, of drawing beautiful 
as well as striking pictures. Another feature for which Victor Hugo's book deserves 
high praise is its perfect purity. Any one who reals the Bible and Shakspeare may 
read * Les Bfis^rables.* The story is admirable, and is put together with unsur- 
passable art, care, life, and simplicity. Some of the characters are drawn with con- 
summate skilL "—Oatfy Neu>s. 

** * Les Misdrables * is a novd which, for development of character, ingenuity of con- 
struction, beauty of language, and absorbing interest of situation, is approached l^ 
very few." — Examiner. 

** There is much to admire in * Les Biis^rables.* There are passages breathing the 
noblest spirit with a sustained loftiness of tone. There are others full of touching 
pathos. BL Hugo is one of the keenest observers and most powerfol delineators of the 
human soul inidl its various phases of emotion. Nor is it the fiercer gusts alone that 
he can portray. His range is wide, and he is equally masterly in analysing the calmer 
but more subtle currents which stir the heart to its very depths." — Saturday Beview. 

** A book replete with burning eloquence, with magnificent narrative, with astounding 
adventure." — D^ilp Telegraph. 

**This remarkable and already cetebrated production will excite a powerfol and en- 
during interest in this country, especially Vhen, translated into English, the masses 
have an opportunity of perusing it The work is intensely interesting. It is immeasuT' 
ably the most powerful romance of modem times." — Advertiser, 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols, post 
8vo, with Portrait, Sis. 6d. 

Among others of the Duke of Buckingham's celebrated contemporaries and ac- 

Suaintances, of whom anecdotes will be found in these volumes, are— George the 
'ourth; the Dukes of Clarence, Wellington, and Bedford; the Marquesses of Hertford 
and Lansdowne; the Earls of Shrewsbury and Westmoreland; Lords GremiUe^ 
Brougham, Enrol, Tarborough, Arundel, Hardwick, Blessington, and Dalhonsie; Sir 
Robert Peel ; Bir. Canning; Ladies Shrewsbury, Westmoreland, Ponsonby, Eixol, Bra- 
bazon, Howud, A;c. Amongst the Royal and distinguished Foreigners are the Kings of 
the Two Sicilies and Bavaria, the Pope and the principal Cardinals, the Duke and 
Duchess of Modena, Maria Louisa, widow of Napoleon, Queen Hortense, Louis, Jeiome 
and Lucien Bonaparte, Ch&teaubriand, and a host of the political, literary, and artistic 
celebrities of the period over which the Diary extends. 

** A very amusmg chronicle. That it will be read with curiosity we cannot doubt" 
-'Athenceum. 

" This Diary is well worth reading, and may obtain considerable popularity. The 
writer's position gave him the entree into circles more talked of than known, and his 
observations are marked by good sense and shrewdness." — Olohe. 

** This Diary has intrinsic interest apart Arom the taste and inteUigenoe of the 
writer. It abounds in anecdote." — Examiner. 

*' These volumes are throughout lively and attractive. The pictures of society are 
clever." — Dailf Neu>». 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNOER. Translated, with the Author's permission, by 
William Bernard Mac Cabs. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

** This volume is the most important contribution to the Roman question, and will 
long remain the greatest authority upon it. To theologians, the masterly review of all 
the existing churches and sects, as they bear upon the spiritual power, must be of im- 
measurable value. The history of the temporal power is fUU of mterest"— AMen^eitm, 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW WORKS— Continued. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TIJENEE, E.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations, 30s. 
^ " Mr. Thombury has had every possible advantage for the a^KK>mplishment of this 
biography— a personal acquaintance with Turner, the advice of Mr. Ruskin, and the 
ready assistance of all Turner's friends. Of the immense mass of materials brought 
together Mr. Thombury has made skilful use, and constructed an honest manorial of 
the great painter. He has done his part ably. The artist will refer to these volumes 
for authentic information regarding the great modem master and his works, and the stu- 
dent of life and manners will find in them a rich store of entertainment"— Z>ai?y Netos, 
"Mr. Thombury's work must not only be considered as the very bert that he has 
written, but as a valuable addition to our artistic biography. To the professional 
student it will be especially interesting."— >S/)ectotor. 

" Henceforward nobody can have any excuse for re-opening this subject Mr. Thom- 
buiy has collected a mass of information larger in quantity and fuller in detail than Tur^ 
Ber's uncommunicative character could have justified any one in expecting." — Bladtwood 

TEAVELS IN BEITISH COLUMBIA. ; with the 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyage Hound Vancouver's Island. By 
Captain C. E. Barrett Lbnnard. 1 vol. 8vo. 

** Captain Leonard describes British Columbia as acoantry in which the steady 
emigrant may thrive whether as miner, manufacturer, or agriculturist. . He was 
two years on the Pacific Coast of the North American Continent, he made 
snmerons land excursions, with a vitit to the Fraser River in Columbia, and to 
New Westminster, the capital; he cruistd round Vancouver's Island in a yacht, 
and he became acquainted with many of the Indian tribes, few of which have 
been familiarly; known to Europe. We leave this lively and interesting volume to 
the reader."— il/A«it(cum. 

" A most valuable accession to our Colonial literature. Captain Leonard gives a 
vast amount of information respecting the two colonies, of that kind which an in- 
tending emigrant, would be most glad to receive."— Z>at2y Nms, 

FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Ma- 

. tron. Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols., 21s. 

" There are many obvious reasons why records of prison life should prove an attrac- 
tive department of literature, though ordinarily they are more welcome than deservin 
of encouragement, because they minister to the cravings of our curiosity only. The 
present volumes have at least this higher pretension, that while they satiate our in- 
terest in pet murderesses and other prison monstrosities, they aim at affording us a 
fuller view of the working of a retired and special department of State administration. 
The authoress, who has herself been a prison matron, writes throughout with good 
senscj good taste, and good feeling. The phenomena of female prison life which she 
describes are most curious, and we consider her book to be as authentic as it is new in 
the form and details of its information." — Ihe Times, 

**This book should have many readers among our social reformers of both sexes, 
and few, if any, wiJl close it without serious thought having been stirred by the 
details and suggestions contained in it"— Athenaum. 

''This is one of the most genuine books— probably the best woman's book of the 
year. It is full of living interest It is the genuine and simple utterance ^f ex- 
periences, interesting, touching, and useful to be known. It contains, besides the 
details of prison life, a series of sketches of prison characteis, various and curious, 
which are vivid and interesting as the liveliest inventions of the novelist'* — 
Examiner. 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanagh, Author of "Nathalie," " Ad^le," &c. 2 vols., 2l8. 

FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanagh, author of "Nathalie," ** Adele," &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
" Miss Kavanagh's book is a very good one. It will obtain not only a popular success, 
but also a permanent place in the Ubraiy. It covers ground new to most English readers. 
Ten women — all very &mous in their day— are taken as centres of literary history in 
successive periods ; and in the story of their lives, still more in the analysis given of 
their works, we have the several stages of French life truly reflected."— ^^amthcr. 
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GREECE AND THE GREEKS. By Febdeika 

Bbkmbb. Translated by Mabt Howut. 2 toU. (Jast 'Biea.ij.) 

THIRTY YEAES' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 

TIONS. By Hrnrt F. Choblet. 2 yoIs., with Portraits, 21s. 

'^Erexy page of these volumes offers pleasant Teminiscenoes of some thirtj 
I* expoience. No one singer of merit, or pretension to it, no distingnisbed 



oouQMier of the period, is without his or her portrait. Whether as a consdentiooi 
history, a graceml series of portraits, or an anecdotical record, the author must be 
eoDgxatolated on the work he has accomplished." — Athenofum. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF AD- 

MIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. rrom his Private 
Papers and Official Documents. By Major-General Elbbs 
Napier. 2 rols. 8vo., with Portrait and Charts, 30s. 

** Sir Charles Napier wiU undoubtedly rank among the first of our sea worthiea IHiis 
work brings aU the incidents of the Admiral's life together, so as to create a story of 
great interest, with much that is amusing for the goieral, and more that is instructive 
to the professional reader."— iKAeftoriuii. 

DOWN SOUTH ; or an Englishman's Experience at 

the Seat of War in America. By S. Phillips Dat, Esq., Special 
Correspondent of the Morning Herald. 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 

** A very readable and entertaining book. Mr. Day's adventures are well told, and 
this story well deserves to be treasured as a permanent record of this mighty ctm* 
test There are clever and characteristic sketches of Jefienua Davis, Beauregard, 
Floyd, Stephens, Polk, and other ce ebrities."— /oAm BuO. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Feed- 

RIKA Bremer. Translated by Maby Howitt. 2 vols., 21s. 
** A good specimen of what travels should be— intelligent, unaffected, and giving exact 
impressions." — Athencnan. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER ; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Charles John Andebsson, Author of '*Lake Ngami." 1 
vol., with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 21s. bound. 
** Mr. Andersson's book, firom the number of well-told adventures, its rich ftmd (A 

tDftnrmation, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readers. The 

interest of his story never flags for a moment** — AthencBum, 

HENEY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDIOL From 

Original and Authentic Sources. By Miss Fbeeb. 2 v., 2ls. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE Russian Acquisitions on the Confines ov 
India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Her Majbstt. Second Edition. Royal Svo., with 
Map and 83 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

RED, WHITE, AND BLUE; SKETCHES OP 

Militabt Life. By the author of " Flemish Intbbiors," &c 3 t. 

THE RECREATIONS OF A SPORTSMAN. By 

Lord William Lennox. 2 vols., with Blustrations. 21 s. 

a saunter THROUGH THE WEST END. 

Bjr Leioh Hunt. 1 toL, lOs. 6d. 



Now IN COUBflX OF FITBUOATIOir. EACH WOBK COXPUCTB JM A SOOLE VOLUine, 

illastrated bj MiLLAis, Houian Hunt, Lbkob, Bibkbt Fosxkb, Jobh Gilbek 
TsNinEL, ^tc, elegantly printed and bound, price 6b^ 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 



VOL I.— SAM SLICK'S NATUEE & HUMAN NATURE. 

" The first Tolnme of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett*8 Standard Library of Cheap Edi- 
tions of Popular Modem Works forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be 
a very successful undertaking. 'Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam 
Slick's witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which 
it cannot fall to attain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume com- 
bines with the great recommendations of a clear bold type and good paper, the lesser, 
but still attractive merits, of being wdl iUustrated and elegantly bound." — Po$t. 

VOL. n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. * 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds fn inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand, as a gift-book in many households.** — Exctmitur, 

VOL. ni.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and Its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable fur its reverent and serious spirit.*'— Qtior^^ 
Review. 

VOL. rV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh*s best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good."— Athenceum. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOB OP "jOHN HALIFAX, OENTLBMAN." 

"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, irell 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical."— jS!iramtner. 

VOL. VI. -ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF " MAKGABET MAITLAND." 

" * Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by 
Its admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery.**— Poif. 

VOL. Vn.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

*'The best of all Judge HaIiburton*s admirable works. It is one of the pleasantert 
books we ever read, and we earnestly recommend it** — Standard. 

VOL VIIL— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

" A picturesqae book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns.**— ilMefiawm. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 
" In ' A Life for aLife ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced 
a work of strong effect"— Athenceum. 

VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

"A delightful book; that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to 
those who have a love for the best kinds of reading.*'— jSirommer. 

VOL. XI.— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 



it' 



We recommend all who are in search of a fS&sclnathig story to read this wwk for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while.'*— iitAeiuetim. 
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VOL Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

This work is redolent of the hearty Am and strong sense of our old firiend 
'Sam Slick.* Every page is alive with fresh sketches of character, droll, quaint, racy 
nyings, good-hnmonred practical Jokes, and capitally told anecdotes."— CArojtte^ 

VOL. Xni.— DARIEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

**Thi8 last production, from the pen of the anthor of *The Crescent and the Cross,* 
has the same elements of a very wide popnlurity. It will please its thousands." — Olobe, 

VOL. XIV,— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BT SIR BERNABD BUBKE. 
** It were impossible to praise too highly ss a work of amusement this most interest- 
ing twok. It ought to be found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF ''MRS. MAROARET MAITLAND.'' 

** Scottish lifB and character are here delineated with true artistic skilL"— JTeralcf. 

VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** Mm Gretton's woik is interesting, and fhll of instruction." — The Timet. 

VOL. XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, health- 
ful sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beantiM work *Johii 
Haliflo,* among the English classics, are everywhere displayed.'*— CftronieliiL 

VOL. XVm.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, 

" Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
d*Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifiuc,* 
and * The Caxtons.' **— iferoM. 

VOL. XX.- THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BT PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 
"A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap 
and elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Ba,ym."'-Hlu*irated Netct, 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULLA KAVANAGH. 

" AdMe is the best work we have had by Miss Kavanagh; it is a charming stoiy. 
The interest kindled in the first chapter bums brightly to the dose." — Atheiueum. 

VOL. XXII. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the acoompUshed author." — Saturday Review. 

VOL. XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" A good novel. The most interesting of the author's prodnctiona"— il<Aen«mMb 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BT J. 0. JEAFFRB80N, ESQ. 
" A delightlhl book." — Athenamm. * A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
aa t^ell as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Zkntcet 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

"We advise aU who hare the opportunlly to read this book. It is well worth the 
%taAj:'-^Athenavm. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 



THE MAROON. By Captain Mayne Reid, Author 

of ** The Rifle Rangers," &c. 3 vols. 

" To those of our readers who require a book full of the most startling incidents and 
thrilling adventures, traits of noble heroism and self-sacrificing devotion, we can sin- 
cerely recommend ' The Maroon' — Observer. 

" In this brilliant and exciting romance there are scenes which equal, if they do not 
surpass, anything which the author has yet achieved." — Morning Post, 

SLAVES OF THE EING; or, Before and After. 

By the Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

JOHN AND I. 3 vols. 

^* This interesting tale cannot ful to be attractive." — Observer 

THE LADIES OF LOVEL- LEIGH. By the 

Author of " Margaret and her Bridesmaids," &c. 3 vols. 
** The author of this interesting tale has not now for the first time proved to the 
world her extraordinary power in delineattncc the affections The lasson is one of 
impressive force." —Z>at/y lietes, "A very pleasant novel. The three sisters dwell- 
ing tOi^ether at Lovel Leieh is a charming picture " — Press. 

MEASUEE FOR MEASURE. By the Author of 

**Greymore," &c. 3 vols. 
^*A pleading and interesting story. Beatrice Clyde, the heroine, is a charming 
and natural creation." — Post. 

JOHN ARNOLD. By the Author of "Matthew 

Paxton." 3 vols. 
" A sensible and Irindly novel, in which scenes of life In a great mannfACtaring 
town are pleasantly contrasted with rural sketches."— -^;ramtii«r. 

OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of "High 

Church '» and " No Church." 3 vols. 
"There is a generous heart ^peaking with power through the tale of *Owen,* and the 
characters are slcetched with genuine humour." — Examiner. 

CAN WRONG BE RIGHT ? By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

**This excellent and interesting story is the best Mr& Hall has written.** — AthencBum. 

TRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author of « Cou- 

sin Geoffrey." 3 vols. 
**This novel will instantly prove attractive. It is one of the bast stories ttiat 
have appeared this season."— i/ifMen^rer. This sparkling novel Is worthy of the 

author." — Sun. 

THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the 

Author of " Margaret Maitland," &c. 3 vols. 
" A charming book — simple, quaint, and finesh. It is a novel * comme il y en a pen,* 
and it will go fiur to sustain the reputation of the author." — Athenaum. 

BRYANSTON SQUARE. By Noell Radecliffe, 

Author of "Alice Wentworth," "Wheel Within Wheel," &c. 
Dedicated to the Hon. Emily Eden. 2 vols. 
'^A clever book."— J<A«n<eufii. 

WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. 0. Stuabt 

Savile. 3 vols. 

MRS. BLAKE. By Mrs. Newton Orosland. 3 v. 

" A well-written and amusing story." — Paarthenon, 

SATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. Reade, Esq. 3 v. 
LUCILLA. Edited by the Hon.Mbs.Macdonald. 2v. 
THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 3 vols. 



IttiUnr the e^ttial Pattanagt ot^ttMsLitnts^ 



PubHahed annudlly^ in One VoL, royal 8vo, with the Arms beautiful^ 
engravedf handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31 s, 6cf. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

COEEECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTT-FIB8T EBITIOK 70B 1862 IS NOW BEADT. 
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Lodob's Pebraob and Babonetaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authoritj on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honomrs, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
manications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, ^ 
type being kept constantly standing , every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of tlM 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on tne tables of Her Majesty and the ]n obility. 
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